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CHAP. L 
PARTITION OF THE GENERAL RULE. 

NaturIe has given to each species of animals some distinguish- 
ing power or quality for their preservation and entertainment. 
The lion lives by his courage : the elephant by his strength : the 
swine by his sturdmess. The squirrel delights in his agility : the 
swallow in the strength and swiftness of his wing. The spider 
seeks his maintenance from his cunning : the bee from her indus- 
try. The nation of flies and little fishes, artless and defenceless, 
ex|K)sed for a prey to all other creatures, subsist by their prolific- 
ness, multiplying them in greater numbers than all other creatures 
can destroy. To man she has given understanding to supply the 
want of strength, robustness, agility, and sagacity of instinct, 
wherein he falls short of his brother animals : and to make the 
qualities he finds in them subservient to his own uses. Therefore 
our understanding is the faculty it behoves us most sedulously to 
cultivate, because from that we may principally expect to receive 
a supply of our uses and enjoyments. 

Yet we need not too much despise our fellow-creatures for 
the want of it : for we cannot enter into their ideas, nor know for 
certain whether their lives do not pass as pleasurably as our own. 
We know our pains are doubled by reflection, and perhaps it 
does not add much to our pleasures, which are made thereby to 
satiate the sooner : if we have funds of entertainment unknown 
to them, we have likewise many sources of disquietude and anx- 
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iety in our consciousness and foresight, from which they are ex- 
empt : nor have there been those wanting among us who have 
acknowledged they passed happier days while children or school- 
boys, than they ever tasted among the fruits of reason when ri- 
pened to full maturity. One thing we may rest assured of, that 
nature being established in perfect wisdom, assigns to every crea- 
ture the faculties and powers suitable to its station : so diat all 
alike perform their part in the public services of the universe. 
' Neither would it do us any good, nor ought it to give us any 
pleasure, if wo could prove the condition of other animals ever so 
wretched and despicable : for our happiness is to be estim<ated by 
the quantity we possess, not by the proportion it bears to that of 
other creatures. If their condition any ways affects us, it should 
be by the goodness of it ; which will naturally incline us to think 
the most favorable of them possible. For as our heavenly Fa- 
ther displays his goodness by giving the young ravens their food 
when they cry, so we shall best display our own by rejoicing that 
they have their food when they cry (or it : for the |)rospcct of 
good and enjoyment anywhere is a feast to the rightly-turned 
mind. Therefore instead of delighting to draw comparisons be- 
tween ourselves and the irrational tribes, or studying to exagge- 
rate our own nobility and pre-eminence of privileges above them, 
we should better imitate the most perfect of all beings by enter- 
taining a good will and favorable inclination towards them ; which 
would keep our ears open to whatever can be suggested for their 
advantage, and make us even wish they might inherit a portion in 
futurity, if any solid argument can be brought in support of it. 

Nevertheless, as water supplies breath to fishes, and hay nour- 
ishes the cattle, yet are unfit for the respiration and sustenance of 
man ; wherefore we choose the fresh air and wholesome food ; 
not because a nobler kind ot support, but because better suited to 
our constitution ; so let us avail ourselves of our rational faculty, 
not for tlie pride of its superior excellence, but for its being more 
particularly adapted to our uses. For sense and appetite may 
prove infallible guides to the species put under their direction, yet 
would perpetually lead us astray : and nastiness, however giving a 
real enjoyment to the swine, perhaps greater than we find in our 
perfumes, or even in the contcm])Iation of our sciences, would fill 
us with disorder and loathing. So that without thinking anything 
contemptible in itself wherever nature has placed it, we may des- 

Eise bestial appetites as ignoble and unworthy of us, because we 
ave another faculty we may employ to higher uses and nobler 
advantages than we can receive from them. Thus it becomes our 
gbry to improve our understanding, to raise it above the mire of 
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appetite and passion, and approach as near as our capacities will 
permit to that openness and largeness of mind we believe belong- 
ing to superior orders of Being. 

2. But as man differs from beasts in the faculty of understand- 
ing, so does one man differ from another in the degrees of this 
faculty. Yet he that posesses a large share need not think him- 
self more highly favored by Heaven, nor despise his weaker bro- 
ther upon that account ; for his talents are given him for the pub- 
lic service, so that others have an interest in them equally with 
himself: nor can we doubt that Providence dispenses to every one 
the qualifications proper for performing the part he has to act, and 
which rightly employed may be productive of happiness, the only 
thing that makes all' other possessions valuable. Therefore let 
every one, according as provided by nature or education with tlie 
means of cultivating his understanding, improve it to the greatest 
height he can attain, as the task peculiarly assigned him, deeming 
it ignoble and unbecoming to stand at a lower pitch : yet without 
thinking meanly of others who are called to other duties. For 
true honor results, not from the talents we posess, nor the part al- 
lotted us, but from the manner of our employing them, and the just- 
ness of our action. 

But the inprovement of understanding goes on by slow degrees, 
and the first advances towards it are made by laying in a stock of 
materials, whose uses we are to find out after we have secured 
the possession of them. Hence comes the desire of knowledge 
which the inquisitive mind thirsts after, even in matters of curiosi- 
ty and speculation ; as not knowing what real benefit may be af- 
terwards stricken out of theni. Besides, the work of science be- 
. ing large, requires many laborers to lake in hand the several parts 
of it : so that a man has a chance of being useful by making dis- 
coveries whereof he can find no use, because the materials he fur- 
nishes may be turned to good advantage by somebody else. Ne- 
vertheless, use being the proper end of knowledge, it behoves us 
to turn our inquiries into the way that may lead to something pro- 
fitable : leaving nothing to other hands that we are capable of exe- 
cuting ourselves. 

Upon this principle I have endeavoured to conduct myself in 
the two former volumes : wherein how much soever dealing in 
matters of curiosity and novelty, I have all along had real benefit 
in view ; and have passed over several curious subjects occurring 
upon the way, because they seemed Unavailing to the main purpose. 
It having been my intention to draw up such a scheme of nature 
and the fundamentals of natural religion, founded upon the basis 
of experience and observations resulting therefrom as might ap- 
pear Compact and consistent thoughout to the studious and dispas-^ 
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Bionate ; yet I do not present it as convenient for common use, 
nor deny that it may contain some parts disgustful, or even dan- 
gerous to common apprehensions ; therefore since I cannot content 
myself with doing a little service while there seems a possibility of 
doing more ; I shall now apply my attention to general convenience, 
and endeavor to produce something wherein the plain man may 
find his account : yet striving if possible so to connect my follow- 
ing labors with the foregoing that the studious and clear-sighted 
shall not take exceptions against them. 

3. We have seen that sense and appetite are the first springs 
of action, impelling to objects that have been found grateful and 
driving from the contrary'. In process of time, as experience 
grows to maturity, it produces the passions, affections, and habit- 
ual desires ; which have something pleasing or disagreeable to 
sense for their object, and urge to the means apprehended requi- 
site for procuring or escapingJt. These incentives are given to 
all animals to spur oh their activity, and find it continual employ- 
ment : whence it appears that present pleasure and gratification 
are the natural motives to action. But besides these, man pos- 
sesses the faculty of understanding, which presents a large scene 
of objects to his view : so that while appetite and sense are busied 
in their present pursuits, he can contemplate the remote conse- 
quences of measures, and make an estimate of their whole amount. 

Hence arises a new object of pursuit, which is Good, commonly 
distinguished from pleasure, yet differing rather in quantity than 
kind : for good, as Mr. Locke observes, is that which produces 
pleasure, and this pleasure must come to be present some time or 
other, or it will not deserve the name. Thus pleasure and grati- 
fication still remain the motive even of rational undertakings ; but 
the greater distant enjoyment in preference lo the less near at 
hand. Nevertheless, man partakes so much of the beast as that 
his active powers lie constantly under the guidance of appetite 
' and desire : wherefore it avails nothing for reason to discern what 
is good, unless she can raise such a desire as shall find gratifica-r 
tioo in the approach towards it, or vexation in the apprehension 
of missing it. 

Now reason has in some measuue a power to raise such de- 
sires : for by often figuring the distant good as present in imagina- 
tion, she may at length bring desire to fasten upon certain rules 
and measures of conduct leading towards it ; and thereby gene-? 
rate a new set of senses, usually styled the moral : which, when 
fully acquired, operate in the same manner with the natural ; by 
impulse to present gratification of them, without regard to further 
good effects that first gavp them their vigor. But men fall into 
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mistakes concerning their moral senses, by entertaining too high 
an opinion of ttieir understanding : for they suppose it able upon 
every occasion to penetrate the bottom of their measures, and dis^ 
cem the grounds whereon they were undertaken ; so, finding no 
inducement beyond the recommendation of the moral sense, they 
imagine this a notice given immediately by nature, like those of 
cobrs, sounds, and tastes, conveyed by the bodily senses. But 
our understanding, scarce ever capable of looking through the 
whole length of the line she has run, rests upon certain marks and 
conclusions, without discerning the reasons prevailing on her to 
establish them. And if the major part of mankind never worked 
them out by their own observation and reason, still they derived 
them by the channels of instruction, example, and custom : but 
whoever first introduced them into the world, learned their value 
by having experienced the necessity and expedience of them. 
Most of our moral senses relate to our intercourse among one 
another : for as we live in society, we cannot attain our own in- 
terests without gaining the assistance and good will of others^ 
which can only be done by returns of mutual good offices to 
them. 

Thus we see the foundation of social virtues lies in our own 
good : and while we confined our contemplation to this sublunary 
scene of life, we could not find they had this foundation to support 
them in some cases that might happen, which therefore remained 
as exceptions to their obligation. But the sequel of our inquiries 
having discovered to us our individuality and unperishable nature^ 
it appeared that we had an interest in futurity, and became expe- 
dient to examine whether that interest might not stand affected by 
the practice of the social virtues ; so that they might sfill have 
their proper foundation to support them, even in cases where they 
tend to our damage in this present life. 

We then cast our eyes around upon external nature, which 
soon led us to the author of nature, whom we found to be One, 
Omnipotent, Good, and Equitable. From whence it followed 
that the universe, being the work of one hand, must be formed 
upon one all-comprehensive plan : the several parts being mutual^ 
ly adjusted, so as to compose altogether one entire Whole ; and 
the laws provided for each particular district, having a respect to 
the general utility. 

We considered likewise that all causes must deritre their powr 
ers and manners of operation originally from the first ; whose 
omniscience would not permit him to be ignorant of the particular 
efiects they should produce, nor to put them in motion without 
a design of producing the very efifects to result therefrom. Thus 
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all events fall out according to the causes appointed by God ; and 
that provision of causes he makes for bringing them to pass, we 
call Providence, which extends throughout all the regions of his 
boundless empire. So that no creature in all nature receives a 
pleasure unless by the divine dispensation, nor falls under a pain 
unless by the divine permission. 

Then upon contemplation of the divine equity, we could find 
no ground to imagine the stream of bounty should flow unequally : 
but that however it might appear confined to particular quarters at 
times* yet upon the whole it would be distributed in like propor- 
tion among all the creatures. Thus the good of every creature, 
being the share belonging to it of the whole good in the creation, 
cannot be promoted otherwise than by increasing the common 
stock. So that though private interest be the ultimate end of 
action ; yet it is so covered by the general interest, that whoever 
takes his aim at the latter, cannot fail of hitting the former : and 
whoever aims aside the one, though he may fancy himself gain- 
ing a little present advantage, will find in the long run he has 
missed the other. 

4. Thus we have gotten a fundamental rule of reason to be the 
groundwork of all our schemes and deliberations, namdy, the in- 
crease of happiness in nature ; but it is neither necessary nor 
feasible that this rule should actuate us in all our motions : for 
though the wise man will act always conformably to rulej he need 
not act always by rule, because when his appetites happen to take 
the right turn of themselves, there is no occasion for applying any 
rule to direct them. We have natural appetites given to instigate 
us in pursuing the means of our security, preservation, and enjoy- 
ment : we have derivative desires, either imbibed from other per- 
sons, or acquired by our own industry and management, which 
conduct us to things useful, convenient, and entertaining. While 
these lead to nothing inconsistent with our fundamental rule, rea- 
son has no more to do than stand ready to take alarm in case 
they should deviate into a dangerous course : nay, she may assist 
in contriving how to compass any present desire, so it be innocent. 
For present pleasure and gratification is our good, when tending 
to nothing hurtful in the consequences : good itself being no more 
than the way to pleasure which will successively be present : so 
here appetite and desire may be sufliered to work without inter- 
ruption or control. 

But whenever it is expedient for reason to interpose, either in 
restraining desires when they go astray, or in contractmg new 
ones that may run in a proper course ; the advancement of geur 
eral good is the polar star whereto all her measures ought con- 
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stantly to point. Yet reason, in the shadowy mazes of life, can 
seldom get a clear sight of this polar star; therefore wants a mag- 
netic needle to mark the line wherein it lies, and a compass to 
divide the horizon into distinct compartments : or, to lay aside the 
figure, our fundamental rule is too general for common use ; there- 
fore we must examine what particular rules branch out from thence^ 
which may serve to direct us in the several pans of our conduct. 

5. It may perhaps be thought at first sight, that the advance-* 
ment of general good implies something whereof' the universe ki 
general may reap a benefit: but we are too inconsiderable crea- 
tures ever to have a |)rospect of doing such extensive service. 
Yet the whole being made up of individuals, the general good is 
promoted by whatever good can be done among them : so that our 
rule directs us to regard the interests of our fellow-creatures stand- 
ing within our reach, because by procuring an aildition to happi- 
ness anywhere, we shall increase the common stock. 

Then it is obvious that each of us is one of the individuals com- 
posing; the whole, so that the good we procure for ourselves is a 
like increase of the common stock with that we can procure for 
another. Whence it becomes a part of our duty to be regardful 
of our own interests, to improve our faculties as well of body as 
tnind in such manner as may render them most serviceable to our- 
selves, to provide the means contributing to our own enjoyment^ 
and in our intercourse among others to take care they do not en- 
croach upon our happiness. 

For if I please myself by doing something that tends to the 
greater detriment of another, or if I let him please himself in 
something that tends to my greater detriment ; the common stock 
will suffer diminution in both /;ases. Thus our fundamental rule 
parts into two principal branches, Prudence and Benevolence : the 
one attentive to our own interests, the other to those of our fellow- 
creatures: and both together call upon us constantly to prefer 
either interest, whichever shall appear the more valuable ; which 
two branches are commonly called our duty to ourselves^ and to 
our neighbor. 

6. If we reflect upon the grounds whereon we have establish- 
ed our fundamental rule, and the steps whereby we arrived at what 
knowledge we have of the invisible world and mutual connection 
of interests, we may recollect they lay solely in the character of 
that Power who is the Author of all nature, visible and invisible* 
Should we cast aside the thoughts of him, our prospect would lie 
dark, uncertain, and comfortless before us. We might know our 
own immortality, but should not know how that immortality would 
pass ; whether in wisdom or folly, in plenQr or distress, in plea- 

VOL. III. 3 
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euro or pain, among friends or enemies : nor could we tell what 
acquisitions to make here tliat mif^lit be dcjiended u|)on to stand us 
in stead hereafter. And we sliouid have no inducement from our 
own interest, that natural and original spring of action, to consult 
the public benefit; any further than wo might expect some advan- 
tage from it in this present life : or were we to hartior 'false 
thoughts of him, we miglit imagine him revengeful, severe, impos- 
sible to be pleased, the object of dread and terror : or else capri- 
cious, partial, delighting to scJe us worry and torment one another. 

Therefore that part of prudence which relates to the solace of 
our own minds and the pleasing hope of an interest that cannot 
be hurt by sinister accidents here below, and the interest of our 
fellow-creatures, so far as it may stand affected by our unreserv- 
ed good-will towards them, make it incumbent upon us to culti- 
vate just sentiments of tlie supreme IJeing, and i)ractisc all 
methods in our power of strengthening and rectifying tliein. 
Whence springs a third branch of the fundamental rule, which is 
Piety, or our duty to -God. For in strictness of speaking we 
owe no duty to God directly ; not that he has no claim to our 
services, but because there is no real service that we can do him, 
and he will not require of us impossibilities. For when we have 
done all, we are still unprofitable servants : our good works add 
nothing to his strength, or riches, or happiness : if we sing 
psalms with ever so much devotion and melody, we afford him 
no entertainment ; and if we blaspheme from morning to night, 
we cannot give him a moment's vexation. 

But it is said, (iod made all things for his glory, and that is 
the aim we ought constantly to pursue in our sf^veral stations. 
This may be the proper aim to direct us in our proceedings, who 
cannot always see the remotest of his pur|)oses ; but can we sup- 
pose this the ultimate end that set his omnipotence in motion ? 
shall we take our conceptions of him from our own tastes and in- 
firmities? or imagine that as an earthly poet labors to complete 
his work that Ih; may review the performance with conscious 
complacence, and make his way to universal fame : so God, tired 
with an uncomfortable solitude, spread forth his worlds in admi- 
rable wisdom and infinite variety, that he might amuse himself 
with beholding his handy work, and created innumerable hosts of 
intelligent Deings, to make his hours cheerful with their hallelu- 
jahs ? Is it not a more probable construction of the expression, 
to understand thereby that he made all things* in goodness, which 
is the attribute for which we have most reason to glorify him? 
and that be expects we should be continually attentive to his 
glory, because this is most eminently conducive to our happiness ? 
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therefore the most effectual way of glorifying him is, by improv- 
ing the condition of our own minds, and acquiring a steady at- 
tachment to the good of our fellow-creatures. For to them we 
may do service : and what is done unto one of the least of these 
our brethren, is done unto him. And if he does enjoin us oth- 
er particular services to exercise our obedience, it is because he 
knows that obedience most beneficial to ourselves. Thus in iili 
lights U appears, that our duty to God grows out of our duty to 
ourselves and to our neighbor. 

7. Many perhaps may think it a degradation of our duty to 
God, to make it a secondary obligation : whereas the most judi- 
cious and discerning persons have always esteemed it the first and 
principal duty, to take place before the other two. But so it 
may well be notwithstanding all we have been saying ; for many 
things in common life, having only a derivative value, yet are 
prized above their originals. What is nwney worth, unless for 
the necessaries and conveniences to be had therewith ? yet if the 
house were on fire, who would not run to stiatch up his cash, and 
leave his beds, his furniture, the victuals in his larder, to perish in 
the flames ? for his pockets will hold money to purchase noore 
goods than he could possibly carry away upon his back. What is 
an estate good for unless the produce it will yield ? therefore land 
is valued according to its fertility. Yet who would not rather 
have his growing crop destroyed than his estate taken from him ? 
and for this obvious reason, because by losing his land he loses all 
the succeeding crops he might expect to reap from if. So when 
the interests of religion happen to interfere with public or private 
interest, they ought nevertheless to be pursued : because more 
mischief would ensue from a breach made upon them than any 
present advantage could compensate. 

But then care must be taken that the religion, whereto such 
sacrifice is made, be pure and genuine : which it cannot be unless 
it tend so much to the benefit of the creatures as to make it worth 
their while to oflfer the sacrifice. For religion was given for our 
good, not for that of the giver ; wherefore the fruits it yields are 
the proper criterion to distinguish between true religion and 
heresy. We cannot indeed always know those fruits, for they are 
sometimes brought forth by secret ways we think not of; therefore 
we are not to reject everything whereof we do not directly dis- 
cern the benefit : but whatever opinion or practice tends visibly to 
the disorder of our own mind, or to lessen our idea of the divine 
goodness, or to make us remiss in our duties to one another, we 
may safely pronounce heretical. 

If we encourage gloomy and suspicious notions of God, filling 
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US with doubts or despondencies, and nnaking him our dread and 
terror rather than our protection and conGdence : this is not for 
his glory, which shines brightest in the opinion of his fatherly care 
and beneficence. If we conceive him partial, confining his favors 
within some narrow pale : neither is this for his glory, which is 
the greater by how much the more extensive. If we be prone 
to censure or detest all who differ from us, either in opinion or 
way of life ; we do not pay obedience to him who expects from 
us, that we should even love our enemies. If we make our vir- 
tue austere, painful and uninviting ; we do not let our light so 
shine before men as that they may see our good works, and glo- 
rify our Father which is in heaven. If we place our dependence 
upon the externals of religion, thinking them acceptable to liim 
for their own sake; we degrade him in our imagination, as sup- 
posing him to want something from us for his own use, and forget- 
ting that his service is what service we can do to one of the least 
among our brethren. If we continually hunt after sermons and 
prayers, in neglect of the duties of our station ; we prefer that 
which is only a nominal service to what he will esteem a real 
one- If we bestow all our goods to feed the poor, and make 
them the sole object of our thoughts ; we forget there are duties 
owing to* the rich, to our friends, and to the community ; and that 
obedience does not consist in performing one s\pgle branch of du- 
ty that happens to touch us strongly, but in applying industrious- 
ly to every good office wherein we may be serviceahle, 

8. Since then our own real benefit and that of our fellow-crea- 
tures is to be the grand object of our endeavors, and our obe- 
dience is best manifested by applying them thereto ; we ought to 
labor to make that benefit as extensive as possible, preferring al- 
ways the greater good before the less. Whence our principal 
attention should seem due to the improvement of our condition 
ID another life, as being the more durable and valuable : and to 
the services of purely spiritual substances, as being more nume- 
rous than the embodied falling under our notice. For it has 
been shown in the last volume, that neither of these objects lie 
beyond our reach; our present state being preparatory to the 
next, and our little transactions answering some uses of invisible 
Beings. But though they do not lie beyond our reach, they lie 
in the dark where we cannot possibly grope them out : for we 
know not how anything we can do will affect other systems, so 
might as well do them a displeasure as a service by our officious- 
ness; therefore we have no duty to them, not tliat we owe them 
DO kindness, but because we know not by what methods we can 
i)Q them any. 
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And with rrgard to our future stale, we can gather nothing 
from experience and observation to di;ecl us wlrat provision to 
m ke for it. Our present appetites and desires would be trouble- 
some, and our science useN^ss, in a country where all things are 
totally dissimilar from that w(^ inhabit now ; our virtues bein^ ac- 
quired affections, our moral wisdom and sentiments of piety being 
habitual trains of thinking, connect with the animal machine, he- 
cause we find them stronger or weaker according as that stands 
disposed, nor can expect to carry them with us when separated 
from that : so that we may probably be born into the new world 
as much a blank paper as ever we came into this. We may have 
already within us our spiritual body wherein we are to rise again : 
and this may receive alteration from our ways of living, and act- 
ing, and thinking ; for that it should do so, agrees with the course 
of nature in other cases open to our observation. We know that 
our pre-existent state of the won)b was preparatory to our pres- 
ent, by" forming and fasiiioning those instruments of action we 
have now to employ. A learned German physician, one Stahl, 
as we are told by Doctor Hartley, has undertaken to prove that 
all our automatic or mechanical motions, such as the pulsation of 
the heart and secretion pf the glands, are consequences of cer- 
tain voluntary motions performed by the fa»tus : so that we lay 
the foundation of our strength or weakness, alertness or stupidity, 
by our own conduct while yet unborn. 

But, without laying stress upon the opinion of a person of un- 
certain credit, nobody can deny tliat our condition in this world 
stands very nnuch affected by what passed with us in the little 
material world whereof we were the sole inhabitant. For from 
thence we derive our health and vigor of body, the suppleness of 
our joints, the perfectness of our limbs, the tablet of our memory, 
our natural talents and capacities, enabling us to discern, to dis- 
tinguish, compare, allude; and practise all other exercises condu- 
cing to our benefit and entertainment. And though we l)rought 
from thence neither knowledge, nor habit, nor expertness, nor ac- 
complishment of any kind, but came away a blank paper: yet our 
paper is very differently made and variously disposed to receive 
useful characters upon it, according to the workmanship it under- 
went in the paper-mill. Nevertheless, no anatomy can lay open 
our spiritual body to our view, or show in what proportion and 
lineaments its perfection consists, with what nerves and fibres of 
the animal frame it connects, or in what particular manner their 
action affects it : so that we might know the regimen of diet, the 
courses of exerci e, the topics of meditation, the affections, desires, 
babitSi stores of knowledge, and casts of imagination, proper to 
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fashion the little limbs and organs, and render them fit instru- 
ments for conveying tlie noticcjs we shall want to receive, or per- 
forming the works we shall have to execute. 

9. Tlius have we a preparation of the utmost importance to 
make, without any knowledge how to proceed in the making it. 
Therefore under this uncertainty let us look up to Heaven for di- 
rection : for thither we are privileged to resort when all sublunary 
means of information fail us. It is currently believed that direc- 
tions have been delivered by s|)ecial messengers sent from thence 
and duly authorized, nor shall I pretend to question their authority : 
but my province being human reason, I am not entitled to pass the 
bounds I have prescribed myself, l^et us then search about in 
order to find a mark of direction somewhere within our own ter- 
ritory. Now our reason has led us to the knowledge of one Gov- 
ernor, by whose power and wisdom all things are regulated as well 
in heaven as uj>on earth, and consequently tliat the universe was 
formed upon one all-comnrehensive plan ; that the regions it con- 
tains are parts of one entire whole, and the laws provided for them 
severally are but branches of one general |)olity ; so that whatever 
tends to keep up good order in any part, tends to the preservation 
of order throughout the whole. Whence the same reasrjn may 
convince us that by fulfilling our duty as members of the district 
wherein we are placed, we shall efTectually perform our part as 
citizens of the world. 

For as in every well-policied kingdom, the inhabitant who con- 
sults the good of his own parish, the professor, the trader, the shop- 
keeper, the artificer, who performs the functions of his several 
calling, contributes a share towards the good of the kingdom ; and 
as the schwjlboy, who conforms to his master's rules, provides 
himself with qualities conducive to his better living when he comes 
out into the world : so if we steadily pursue the interests of our 
fellow-creatures with whom we have a visible intercourse, and 
our own temporal interests so far as are consistent with the for- 
mer; we shall infallibly, though unwittingly, perform all the ser- 
vices we are capable of to our elder brethren of the purely spi- 
ritual kind, and fall into the measures most beneficial to our spi- 
ritual body as rendering it most capable of activity and enjoy- 
ment. 

10. Thus the temporal interests of mankind appear to be the 
magnetic needle constantly pointing to our polar star, and by this 
we ought to steer our course in the voyage of life : for this will 
not only rend(jr our voyage agreeable, but will prove our safest 
conductor to the country wheielo we are bound. There may bo 
doctrines whose use is not obviously apparent, and will lay our- 
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selves, and even the community, under some temporary inconve- 
niencies ; but whatever necessarily introduces disorder and dis- 
quiet into our own minds, or tends to the detriment of mankind in 
general, we may boldly condemn as spurious. 

If any very righteous person shall charge me with making re- 
ligion subservient only to temporal interest, the charge is unjust : 
for I have endeavored all along to show that it promotes other in- 
terests besides, far more extensive than perhaps he is aware of; 
but it promotes this likewise at the same time. If he thinks it an 
undervaluing of religion, to suppose it enjoining nothing that has 
not a reference to this world : let him consider whether he es- 
teems it for the honor of religion, that any precept should be found 
in it, which being generally practised, would not make the condition 
of human life better ; or any sentiment of genuine piety which duly 
inculcated would not add to our tranquillity and solace of mind. 
For when I talk of temporal interest, I do not confine my thoughts 
to those external advantages usually engrossing the name. If 
therefore what is genuine, naturally produces these effects, what 
has a contrary tendency, however specious it may appear, can 
carry the form only without the substance of religion. 

Therefore we may now, as has been done before by a better 
authority, compare the kingdom of heaven, as erected in the hearts 
of men, to a grain of mustard ; which, though among the smallest 
of seeds, grows up into a plant in whose branches the birds of the 
air may harbor. For though its immediate operation extend no 
further than to make us satisfied with the universe we live in, to 
raise us out of ourselves and inspire us with an honest zeal for the 
good of mankind : yet this little principle wherever taking strong 
rooty casts an influence upon all our actions and sentiments, making 
life more cheerful, and alleviating the burdens of it ; and if uni- 
versally prevailing, would banish wars, injuries, greediness, and 
indolence, and restore a Paradise upon earth. But the misfor- 
tune is, that the ordinary narrowness of our views makes the ob- 
ject of tliis principle difficult to be comprehended : for you can no 
sooner mention private interest than you are thought to speak of 
some advancement in fortune, credit, or station ; nor of public^ 
than you convey the idea of commerce, riches, or strength of the 
nation. Whereas true interest is the same with happiness, which 
does not derive from any single source, but must be supplied by a 
muhitude of little rills : which we comprise, with Mr. Pope, un- 
der three general articles, health, peace, and competence. 

11- I shall begin with Competence, as being that which starts 
up first in the imagination of most people when turning their 
thoughts upon interest. But as I make so few general articles. 
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I rnii^t nxtorxl tlirrn liryorid thf^ir (ir<liriHry dlf^nifirntion, ihnt tiiry 
inny hnvv, room 1o roiitHiii fill iIm! ixntiniliiiH WMiitnd to Ur. nintccd 
umkir tliriri : thcrofon; I (l(i not rv.H\rum ('OiiiprtorKf; to ti niiHi* 
cioiiry of fortune, hut C'OMi|M'(4ieri(l uuiU'V it nil tlin (jxIfTiinU row 
tribiitinK to tin; prcnrrviiiion nrid (MijoytiMTiit o( lilic. For wlint 
tiViiil.4 it for n rnnn to Unvv. IiIh [Kjrkf'tH lull of fc^ftUl^ 11 ))(! ho |ilar'(;rl 
in tumw doKolato Hiiot ulifTf; no vonvt'.DWiH't'H uni lo be had cither 
for lovo or inon(!yr What comfort fan he hnd in |H'r|H'tual Holi« 
tiido, though with all tlir niatfirialn of |)h;aHnr(? Ator<;d plentifully 
nbont liirn ? or what nnjoynienl ran ho have of bin rir^hnH or his 
uei^bborfty while contirnially liable {o the control of Home imperious 
maMter? Ho that benideft money, there are op|K)rtimitien of lay- 
ing it properly out : beKide» meats and tlrinkH, houflo-roorn and 
furniture, there are Mieiety and liberty amon^ the ingredients re- 
quisite for makinf^ up a eompe.tence. 

And for the counmmity, tlK;u^h riches, strength, and law bo 
the main pillars of security and liberty, nf;vertlifdeKS, the arts, sci- 
ences, manners, rnanid'actures, commodities, and materials of in- 
nocent airnisement, ^o to complete the com|»eterice of a natUMi. 
Therefore l(;t every man take that |mr1 in the public, service bo- 
lont^in^ to hirn. The ^reat men watc'li over the main pillars, to 
preserve them from de<'.ay or damage : and it is their business to 
ttikft care that in their hurry of shoving away one another froiri 
tbo work, they do not shove the pillar itsfrlf. But this is not tho 
task for persons of private station, who have no skill in masonry, 
nor means of acf|uirin(< any : for {\wy may thrum over Hritons, 
North-Hritons, an<l Monitors from rnornini^ to ni^ht, without be- 
in^ ever the wiser. Therefore if thciy woidd study to mend some- 
thini; in their family, their acquaintaiK^c; or their neif;hborhood, 
this wr)uld be the mo<tt effectual method in their power towards 
niendinj^; the affairs of the nation. 

J)'it it is a connnon mistake to imaf^'me that, by co/itinually add- 
ing to some particular branch of competence, we shall always 
render it more complete : for competence is as rrnich riestroyed 
by redundancy as by (IvXiv'ir.iw.y » A rnidtitude of (;oods greater 
than one can use, is a burden ami an incmnbram^e rather than a 
benefit : an acquaintance may \w too numerous as well as too 
narrow : anri a total exemption from check and control often bo- 
trays into irretrievable mischiefs. For as perfection in the human 
body consists in the apt proportion of its parts ; so our sicK-k of 
externals cannot increase exorbitantly in one part without falling 
defective in some other : wherefore due rcf^ard rmist be had to all 
tho necessaries and conveniences of life. The abs<ilute necessti- 
riofl of nature, without whicli life and health could not bo support- 
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ed, are few : but ediication, custom, habit, and fashion, create 
many necessaries which had no existence in nature. However 
a man may stand disposed in himself, the decent compliance with 
the world will draw some of these necessities upon him ; but it is 
prudent to multiply them as little as possible, because we shall run 
the hazard of multiplying wants in the same proportion. There- 
fore, as I have observed in a former place, that desire is gratified 
alike, either by procuring .the objects it affects, or by turning it 
upon objects we liave already at hand, so in this case it behoves 
us to examine upon every occasion, whether is the more feasible 
and eligible method, to provide the necessaries we want, or to 
make them none by learning to do without them. 

But were the world ever so well supplied with necessaries, 
and divested of all other wants than those tliey could easily satisfy, 
still they would not have a sufficient spur to their activity, nor rel- 
ish to make tlieir hours pass smoothly, if they had nothing else be- 
sides necessaries to think on : therefore something must be done 
for convenience, engagement, and entertainment. For it is the 
arts and embellishments of life that make the difference between 
civilized and savage; that keep industry awake, prevent tlie 
growth of evil habits nourished by idleness ; that cement society 
by making men needful and helpful to one another ; that whet 
and strengthen the faculties for works of greatest necessity and 
importance. If they are often pursued too strongly, it is the ex- 
cess alone that vitiates the pursuit : for what tends only to promote 
cheerfulness, ease, and amusement, if it draw no bad conse- 
quences nor interrupt any more valuable work, is a mite added 
to tiie sum of happiness. 

Nor is it impossible they may add more than the mite, for when 
we reflect on the constitution of our corporeal and mental organs 
requiring recreation and diversion, and the natural utter incapa- 
city of some persons for weighty undertakings ; we may rational- 
ly presume that God, who carries both worlds in view and has 
more purposes than one in his dispensations, has made our inno- 
cent amusements productive of important uses unknown and un- 
discernible to us. For it had been easy for him to have made 
us all serious and solemn creatures, capable of incessant labor 
and intense thought, without ear for music, without eye for neat- 
ness, elegance or beauty, without taste for building or gardening, 
and without relish for diversion ; if he had judged it for the benefit 
of his creation. 

12. The next article. Health, I must likewise take in a larger 
latitude than ordinarily given it : comprising not only what relates 
to the prevention of diseases, and keeping the body clear of foul- 
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mnnf but n]m the lirini^trti^ thn limbff, or^nnff, ftirtilticff, nnd otlmr 
pnrU of our frnrnn into mjrji HtnU) wlionmi tlMry iriHy In^Nt pf^rfurm 
tlin mrvUuiH W(! ftliall ri^qiiirf! of tlMnn* 'J*liiff cnririot Iks il(;ni(!<l a 
mnU<;r (if gnjnt iriiportanco : for wlitit Hi)(riiri<!f» corn|H!li;iKX' to fl 
di»t»mpon;fl Innly tlint cnn ronctivi; iia (injoymf^tit, or nn iinifXpe- 
rioru^ud rnind that known rK>t lic;w to r(!»p tin* prrypor advanta^im 
from it. 

To \\m article; bc^lonf; tbo cnran of nurture and f;dur,ation, ihfrm 
exi'.rnmn and inMructionM fbat tf;ach tho niarfa^<!rni;nt of tbo 
limbff or (i;ivo <;xpnrtnf;»9 in rnarftballinj^ thf; tbou^bt**, and in |i;r!n' 
eral what(;v(!r can bo callod karnin^ or a(;r;ryrn|yliMbrnont« Nor 
mufft wo loavo out tbo virtuoM and moral nnriMm, tbo knowlod^^o of 
men and tbint^H, tbo ar(|uirin^ ta^itoH, doniron, and babitn, wbicdi 
may r.ontributo to our ums and ontortairunr'nt, and tbo i|ui(:kon- 
ini^ our activity no nn tbat it may ftU|i|iort m» under labor wben 
tic<;H9ffary, and carrv un ttirou^^b our ordinary tran»action« witb 
titim, roadirioH«(, an(l alacrity. For bo cannot bo reckoned mutiA 
An<l bealtliful tlirou^bout, wbo hnn contracted viciou» aiipctito*, 
turbulent paMionn, or in(;onvertient babitn; wbofie facultieif aro 
weakened, inexpert to perform tbeir functions, or ill supplied with 
their proper nourishment ; and whofto active jKywerft are fttiflencd 
by the ;K;urvy of idleneits. 

Hut as we have not all the itame part to act in life, thift health 
19 relative ; that beini; complete in otie mati, which would prove 
defective in anottier. The weaver want» not ttie Murdinea«> and 
intrepidity of the fKildier; nor doen ttie latter want the nice finger 
of a musician, nor variegated imagination of the my(;t. Delicacy 
and eb;gance would do hurt to the porter : and his endurance of 
oaatiness and coarse living might be imprr>per for the nobleman. 
Wherefore let us consider situations and circumstances : and let 
each man lay in the particidar strnrk of beulth and vigor most 
suitable to his constitution, fittest for his own si?rvi(;«s and thtio 
he owes to others with whom he has inter(;ourse. Yet there is 
one branch of b(;alth which, like (he lively smooth beatings of 
the pulm;, suits well witb all conditions: an alert spirit, re»- 
dv to make the proper tise of every premmt oc.casion, so tbat 
there may remam ito vacant hours unsupplied either by busi* 
ness or diversion: jiroceeding withotjt trepidation or anxiety, 
yet without inti;rmissir)n or sluggishness. Sometimes an etitiro 
relaxation is necessary, and so is sleep } but where there i« 
this alertness in the constitution, neitlM;r will be suffered to steal 
«way any more of our time than we find requisite for o^jr refresh- 
ment. 
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But an ill habit, whether of body or mind, is not to be recti- 
fied, nor dexterity of any kind in either to be gotten, presently ; 
for preparations are to be made, many externals provided, to 
help on the acquisition, and gradations passed through to render 
it complete. So that the article of health, in this comprehensive 
signification, will take up much of our thoughts and industry to 
establish it in ourselves and contribute towards perfecting it in the 
communit}*', so far as our little power and opportunities extend. 
And to gain any success, we must proceed with discretion as 
well as resolution, driving the nail that will go, regarding rather 
what is feasible than what is desirable, looking round on all sides 
to observe remote consequences, learning how to mingle steadi* 
ness with compliance, becoming all things to all men, humoring 
times and companies, yet without being ever compelled or se« 
duced to act against our judgment. 

13. Tlie third article. Peace, relates to the tranquillity and so- 
lace of the mind : this js the most important of the three, and 
indeed the other two are valuable only as they contribute to this. 
For externals will set the mind at peace for a while, when newly 
acquired ornear in expectation : and so will an advancement in any 
science or dexterity, a new discovery, a curiosity, a diversion, or 
indulgence of appetite. But these are only casual and tempora- 
ry expedients, to be had just when luck befriends us, soothing 
for the present and often drawing on a greater disquietude. The 
only secure and durable peace the mind can expect, must come 
from her own fund : when she is stored with sentiments contin- 
qally prompting to a right course of behavior, satisfied with her 
own actions, and apt to content herself with whatever befalls her. 

Some have placed happiness solely in this rectitude of temper, 
despising externals and endowments of body or mind, as matters 
of mere indifference : but we cannot go so far, for rectitude seems 
too airy to stand without some more solid ground. Nothing \^ere 
right unless something else were valuable which it is right to pur- 
sue : even justice could have no rectitude, if there were no good- 
ness in property which it tends to preserve. And though the mind 
may feel satisfaction in the rectitude of her deeds without view to 
consequences, yet this is a translated satisfaction, which must wear 
away unless renewed from time to time by experience of the con- 
sequences. 

Nevertheless it must be acknowledged that much of the good 
to be received from other things depends upon the inward turn 
and disposition, and that this will sometimes insure peace when all 
other sources fail. For what avails an abundance of goods and 
possessions, an exuberance of health, quickness of parts and storQ 
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of accomplishments, if the mind be restless within herself, always 
hankering after what she has not, rather than using and enjoying 
what she has ? on the contrary, distress, disease, and incapacity, 
become heavier or lighter burdens in proportion to the firmness of 
mind there is to support them : and perhaps were this firmness 
complete, it must render the weightiest of them easy, for there is 
always something to be done towards making our condition better ; 
and till this can be achieved, the mind may find solace from the 
endeavors she uses in advancing towards it. liui as such perfect 
soundness, proof against all accidents that can intervene, is scarce 
attainable in practice, it behoves us to provide against the weak- 
ness of human nature, and if ix)8sible avoid putting it to trials 
greater than it can bear. 

Whence it becomes a branch of necessary prudence to endea- 
vor placing ourselves in the situation, and to take up the employ- 
ments, best suited to our taste and genius ; for therein we shall 
be likely to pass our time comfortably, and to do our work most 
successfully : as likewise to avoid having much intercourse with 
persons of odd and diflicult characters, enough to ruffle a philoso- 
pher, or whose ways and humors are greatly discordant from our 
own ; especially in those connections which are likely to be of 
long continuance and cannot be broken ofTwhenever we will. But 
since we have not always our choice in these particulars, there is 
the more reason to provide a resource within ourselves by a ro- 
bustness and serenity of mind not easy to be thrown ofTthe hinges 
by unfavorable accidents. Which temper is not to be gained by 
a single efibrt how strenuous soever : for it is a habit and must be 
nourished up gradually by vigilance and constant exercise; yet 
every single effort is a help towards the growth of the habit, and 
the contracting it in little matters renders it more easy to be con- 
tracted in greater. 

Therefore no opportunity is to be lost or overlooked for ren- 
dering peace habitual to the mind by checking every little motion 
to fretfulness or peevishness, averseness to trouble, apprehension 
of danger, regret at a loss, vexation for a disappointment, impa- 
tience for a pleasure, hurry in an undertaking, or anxiety under 
a suspense that rises in the breast : nor ought anything practica- 
ble to be omitted for spreading peace amongst other people, 
whether by exhortation, advice, example, exclamation, humor, 
ridicule, or whatever method is most suitable to the occasion. 
But though something may be done towards quieting the mind 
by dint of resolution, yet we shall succeed more effectually if we 
can get some soothing prospect to assist us : for present uneasi- 
ness cannot always be assuaged unless by thoughts of absent good. 
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Therefore the ground and never-failing source of peace is, Hope, 
which arises from an impartial contemplation of nature : for if 
we survey it through false glasses, so as to persuade ourselves 
that men are born enemies to one another, and that the condition 
of creatures, a very few excepted, is wretched and despicable; 
this will be more likely to fill us with melancholy and horror than 
with comfort : but a candid and benevolent temper will discover 
so many advantages and enjoyments everywhere as to give us a 
cheerful idea of the world we live in. 

Yet this idea cannot have its full effect without religion, which 
alone can ensure us a share in the stream of bounty that flows 
copiously on all sides, and opens a much larger and richer pros^ 
pect into the invisible world than this narrow earth can afford. 
Nevertheless, care must be taken not to embrace everything 
hastily that carries the appearance of Religion : for many by an 
injudicious earnestness to become religious, have filled them- 
selves with doubts and despondencies, destroyed their own peace, 
entertained an unfavorable opinion as well of their fellow-crea- 
tures as of the creation, and thought narrowly and unworthily of 
their Creator. Wherefore it is of the utmost importance, and 
deserves our principal attention, to cultivate just sentiments, of 
him, and as he wants not our adoration rior our services, but has 
vouchsafed so much knowledge of himself as he judges needful, 
and given us religion for our benefit ; we may be sure that is the 
truest which tends most to preserve our minds in a steady tenor, 
to draw us out of hurtful courses, and make us profitable to one 
another. 



CHAP. IL 

ESOTERICS AND EXOTERICS. 

Religion, although justly styled the service of God, because 
then only having the true and real value when performed in obe- 
dience to his Will, yet was not given to serve himself, but his 
creatures : therefore must be adapted to their needs and their na- 
tures, in order to become serviceable to them. But human na- 
ture being very various among people and individuals according 
to their capacities, endowments or casts of imagination ; their di- 
versity of characters requires a different management to serve 
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them eiTectiially. And you mny as we!) think of setting out a 
measure of clotlies that »hall fit everybody, as of drawing up a 
complete system of Religion accommodated to tiie uhh^ of all man- 
kind. 

Much discourse has passed in the world u|)on uniformity, and 
indeed an imiformity of profession were a desirable tiling, as |)re- 
vcnting discordance amon^ mankind, and a contem|)t of Religion 
ill general. For religious feuds being the most miscbievous and 
rancorous of any, no care can be too great to avoid them. Nor 
is anytbing more contrary to the grand purpose of K(;ligion, the 
general good, than for men to persuade themselves tiiey do God 
service in vexing and ill-ireatirig one another : or more injurious 
to his glory, than to imagine him entertaining a hatred and enmi<- 
ty against his creatures. And the bulk of mankind, unable to 
strike out anything of themselves, would have no restraint upon 
their passions, no awe or dependence, or |)erha|)s no thought of 
an invisible Power governing both worlds, if they w(;re not let 
into it by custom pnd authority : but authority and custom have 
the stronger influence the more generally they are com|)lied with* 

Therefore it is expedient and necessary to have some form of 
doctrine generally agreed to, for preserving peace and a regard 
to futurity among the people. And the fiiore concisi; and simple 
tliis form can be contrived, the better: because more rQm|)rehen- 
sivc, as being easier accommodated to the diversity of characters. 
But no established form can contain the whole of every man's 
opinions, for unless he strik(fs out something of his own from what 
iias been taught him, he will make very lillle |)roficicncy in Ke- 
Jigion : and the same exjiressions convey very difterent ideas to a 
number of hearers; so that it is not to be concluded that we have 
all exactly the same sentiments, because we all join in the same 
form of words. 

How short is the first article of our creed ? 1 believe in God 
the Father almighty, Maker of heaven and earth. Yet how va- 
rious arc our conceptions of the supreme Being } some conceive 
him governed by huuian affectiofis, such as anger, hatred, desire 
of honor, favor, complacence to those who resemble him ; abso- 
lutely uncertain of the turns of freewill, unable to make his work 
[>erfect, but perpetually inter|)osing to mend what falls out amiss, 
uirt by offences, which he cannot remit without an amends fnade 
him in value. Others believe him exempt from passion of all 
kinds, acting invariably by reas^in, just such as ours only not liable 
to error, and somewhat better infonned as having a larger scene to 
contemplate, proceeding upon the rectitude resulting from a na- 
ture 01 things which was not of his own production* Others 
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again hold him the author of reason itself, of qualities, forms, arid 
essences as well as of substances, leaving nothing lo chance or 
contingency, able to provide adequate causes for bringing all his 
parposes to bear, never interposing on sudden emergencies from 
an unforeseen necessity, but in consequence of his own prede- 
termination to interpose. 

Then for the epithet Almighty, if any one would see what mul- 
titude of reflections that alone gives scope lo, let him read over 
doctor Barrow's long sermon upon the Greek word Pantocratoor. 
Seneca supposed the elements uncreated, and gave that foi* the 
reason why the world was not better made, because some of the 
elements being sluggish and untractable, could not be brought in- 
to a completer form : yet he allowed that God has made as good 
a world as his materials were capable of. So he would not have 
scrupled joining with us in repeating, Maker of heaven and earth. 
And though now we all believe the materials created by the same 
hand that worked them up into a regular system, yet we are not 
80 unanimous with respect to the time. It is the common opin- 
ion, I suppose, that they were created just when wanted for the 
uses we see them put to : but many h-arned and pious men have 
holden them existent, and perhaps employed in other uses, be- 
fore the Mosaic creation ; much more that the glorious Sun and 
immeasurably distant stars were above a week older than Adam* 

How shall we expound heaven so as to compass an uniformity 
of sentiments ? The common people place it in the atmosphere : 
whence the expressions of birds of heaven, the dews of heaven, 
and the heavens opening when it lightens. Some may begin it 
just above the atmosphere : others perhaps remove it beyond the 
starry sphere and visible universe. But when we reflect on the 
earth's motion in her annual orbit, we shall find that was heaven 
yesterday wliich is- earth to-day, and the space contained in the 
room 1 now sit in will be part of heaven to-morrow. Some per- 
haps may imagine that heaven is not local, but it is our immersion 
into body that excludes us from thence : so that if all our mate- 
rial bars could be bursten asunder, we should histantly find our- 
selves in heaven without removing from our places. 

Thus a perfect uniformity of sentiments is neither practicable nor 
needful : it is enough that we agree together so far as that we may 
act in concert upon the common occasions of life, and not disturb one 
another in our religious exercises. Therefore our laws have wise- 
^ ly provided for such an uniformity of profession as is requisite to 
maintain order and good harmony, and keep alive a sense of reli- 
gion in all parts of the community : giving full liberty and indul- 
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gence to any diversity of opinions that does not tend to invalidate 
those provisions, and unsettle the minds of the people. 

2. Yet is this liberty to be used cautiously : for .speculative opin- 
ions may have an influence upon practical, and one man's specula- 
tions, though innocent and salutary to himself, may cause disqui- 
etude and do mischief in the mind of another, who perhaps will 
draw inferences from them the author never intended nor would 
think consequential, tending to overthrow some established tenet, 
or even subversive of religion and good manners. For in every sci- 
ence, those who make it their business to dive into the depths of 
it, find a very different scene of things from those who take only 
so much as is requisite for common use : and such as have be- 
stowed much thought upon the foundations of right and wrong, 
discover many contrarieties and absurdities in the popular notions ; 
as on the other hand their refinements appear unintelligible and 
absurd to the generality. Therefore it behoves every man to re- 
gard not only what is rational, consistent, and wholesome to him- 
self, but what will continue so when thrown into a diversely 
moulded imagination : reserving the former for his private use, or 
for those of a similar cast, but dealing out the latter only to all 
comers. 

Hence the so noted distinction among philosophers. of their es- 
oteric and exoteric doctrines, the one to be trusted only with 
adepts, the other communicated to the vulgar : or if they did 
sometimes venture the former in a mixed audience, they couched 
them under such enigmatical and mysterious terms that nobody 
could tell what to make of them without the secret enigmatical 
key. But this reserve of theirs has been commonly placed in a 
wrong light ; as if proceeding from a vain and niggardly temper, 
fond of hoarding up their treasures for themselves aod thinking 
any worthless scraps good enough for the vulgar. • Nor has the 
word Vulgar contributed a little towards encouraging this notion, 
as signifying with us a person of mean understanding, little know- 
ledge or accomplishment : so that Ade))t is regarded as a title of 
honor, and Vulgar as a word of reproach. Whereas in former 
times the terms were relative to some art, or science, or profes- 
sion, respectively comprising all who were or were not masters 
therein : so that the philosopher himself was among the vulgar 
with regard to commerce, masonry, navigation, or other business 
he did not understand, and acknowledged such as were skilful in 
each profession for adepts. 

3. Contempt and jealousy are the natural growth of little minds : 
and pretenders to a knowledge they have not, must affect pro- 
foundness and mystery in order to keep the secret of those arti- 
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fices they employ for getting a false reputation, which would van- 
ish as soon as seen through. But meekness, candor, openness of. 
temper and unreserved benignity, ate characteristics of the true 
philosopher. He aims at genuine happiness, not at any spacious 
glare of it as seen through the optics of passion or fancy. He 
pursues knowledge for the use, not the credit of it, and desires 
reputation no further than as it may gain him better attention, and 
thereby enable him to do better service. He chooses his science, 
not as the most noble and most elevated above all others, but as 
most suited to his particular genius and circumstances in life. For 
he knows the business of the world cannot be carried on without 
many heads variously qualified, and it behoves each laborer to 
take that part of the work for which nature and fortune have pe- 
culiarly adapted him : tliat being the most noble and becoming to 
every one, wherein he may proceed with greatest profit to the 
community. He sees that active professions are more necessary 
to the public well-being than speculative, and that many of them 
require as great acuteness of parts, soundness of judgment, and 
as piercing sagacity, as the depths of philosophy. 

Though his thoughts are condnually raised up to objects above 
the common observance, he does not think himself higher in merit 
or accomplishment upon that account. For as a sailor ordered 
up the main-mast top to descry ships, or clouds, or promontories 
at a distance, though higher in situation, is not higher in rank and 
eminence than the crew below, who take their measures accord- 
ing to his signals : so he considers himself as placed upon some 
watch tower, there to sit a careful spectator of the earth with its 
inhabitants, their ways, natures, and all that passes therein, and 
the heavens with all their glories; only to draw notices frorak 
thence for the service of his fellow-laborers, busied in employ- 
ments below as useful and as laudable. 

But he knows that in all professions there are certain technical 
terms and technical trains of thinking unintelligible to those who 
are not conversant in the business, though perhaps of superior 
understandings and more extensive knowledge. Therefore be 
communicates his notices where he judges they will be understood : 
for he esteems nothing too good for anybody, but if he withholds 
his lights from any, it is not owing to a supercilious opinion of 
their unwortliiness, but to their inability to receive them ; which 
inability he does not attribute to a dulness of apprehension, or 
any other defect that might lessen them in his estimation, but to 
a want of the preparation necessary for that particular purpose. 

4. Nor is he more prone to monopolize than to desf)ise : for 
what valuables he possesses are of a nature to be imparted with- 
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out diminishing the stock of the owner. Neither does he grudge 
any person whatever benefit he can do him ; but he knows that 
one man's meat may prove anotlier man's poison, and it would be 
no benefit to give another what must disagree with him. So he 
changes or disguises his potions, not with intention to deceive, but 
to render them innocent and salubrious. For he studies to make 
the good he does as extensive as possible, which he knows can- 
not be effected without paying as much regard to constitutions as 
to the nature of the remedies. He finds the current language 
among mankind variable and uncertain, their words changing col- 
ors when transported into other phrases, and their expressions 
variously understood according to the occasion. So he is forced 
to form a language of his own, the terms whereof may be steady, 
so as not to entangle his thoughts in equivocations, but capable of 
being constructed into a compact and regular system, from whence 
his occasional reasonings may spring like branches growing from a 
tree. 

As he pursues knowledge to its foundations, it appears there in 
a different form from what it does upon the surface, and leads 
him into refleciions unfamiliar to common comprehension, because 
generally unheeded as being useless in common life. For the 
rules of action often take a different cast from the reasons giving 
them birth ; and like a winding road, seem to carry the traveller 
quite away from the point whereto they will conduct at last. 
Therefore he has one set of doctrines for his private use, and an- 
other for his neighbors : not that they vary in substance, for the 
drift of both is to infuse as pure, consistent, and sublime notions 
of the Deity as possible, to bring the mind satisfied with herself, 
to direct and animate the receiver in fulfilling the SQcial and pru- 
dential duties of his station ; but the one is a translation of tlie other 
into the vulgar language. 

For if he were to deliver his sentiments in his own, he would 
be so far from dealing lionestly with his hearers that he would pre- 
varicate and deceive them egregiously, by conveying ideas the most 
foreign to his real thoughts. If he talked of kiterest, they would 
understand him of getting money or preferment : if he recom- 
mended gratification, they would think only of the present fancy 
starting up in their heads : if he asserted God to be totally ex- 
empt from passion or affection, they would imagine there could be 
neither favor nor vengeance, neither reward nor punishment: 
if he represented him incapable of receiving pleasure or vexation 
from anything we do, they would suppose it all one in what man- 
ner we behave, all actions being beheld with equal indifference 
by the all-seeing eye. Therefore to convey his real sentiments 
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be must disguise and even contradict them, the idioms of the two 
languages being so widely different, that to keep the spirit of the 
original, he must sometimes express himself directly opposite to 
lie articles of his own creed. 

5. And the better to satisfy the world with their being dealt with 
after this manner, we think it probable he will practise the honest 
artifice upon himself. For he cannot fail of knowing he is only 
sensitive-rational : so whatever use he may make of his under- 
standing in speculation, he must not expect to live by reason; but 
bis conduct will be guided by such rules and opinions as he has 
stored up in his imagination. But imagination will throw her own 
clumsy shapes and gross colorings upon whatever is deposited 
with her : nor can she contain any great lengths of refinement with- 
out losing them among the sensible objects, wherewith she is con- 
tiaually conversant. Therefore he has one cast of mind for the 
closet, and another to serve him for practice when he enters into the 
busy world, accommodated to the scenes be expects to meet with 
there. 

Your beginners in science, fond of a new discovery, cannot 
lay it aside upon occasion : so they mingle subtilties among their 
comm6n affairs, and gross ideas among their meditations ; which 
causes a confusion and awkwardness in both. But the perfection 
of art lies in separating them distinctly : wherein whoever has at- 
tained a competent proficiency, will have his particular ranges, and 
such command over his thoughts as to turn them at any time into 
the reasonable train. For upon ordinary occurrences he will find 
it necessary to employ the ministry of the senses, and take the 
judgments they have been habituated to make : in his intercourse 
among other people, the force of sympathy will insensibly assimi- 
late his conceptions to theirs ; or if he could resist this force, 
it would only destroy the ease, the freedom, and the mutual bene- 
fit of that intercourse. 

These circumstances make it often necessary for us to conceive 
of things otherwise than we know them to be : we know the sun 
stands still, and the earth rolls around him with inconceivable ra- 
pidity ; yet to think of the stately fabrics, the spacious cities, the 
seated mountains, the brimming ocean, and the universal quies- 
tence of a still evening, rushing forward with such incessant impet- 
uosity, is an idea too unwieldly for our imagination. We know 
the fire only dissipates, but does not destroy : yet we currently talk 
of its drying up, consuming, and destroying. We hold matter 
inert and senseless, but ascribe force to storms and inundations ; 
activity to spirituous liquors and drugs ; inclemency to seasons ; 
kindliness to dews ; benignity to vernal gleams ; and give bodies 
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Other powfiM nnd nfRjclions bc^lon^inj; to our«nlvrfl. Nor can 
wc nvoid dehnsin^ uvon the? divinn rsHnnrft by fimirntivo cx- 
pro!>i»ion», tnnkiri^ it tfumhlr, in our imHp;iiiati(>n : ns wlirn we Apeak 
of the hand, the fin^fir, the eyn, the voirr of (lod, apprehend him 
pleased or j^rievcul, «!i;;ry, or eoinpaMsionatn, or jf^aloim, and anting 
m n rnann«;r whereinto we onrselvtrs are h^d by human pasflionff. 

Such then hein^ the ermfllitiition of human nature, our profes' 
sor will conform hifl measure.H arrordinj;ly, nor try to eondiiet hi» 
ordinary behavior by the Hublimitif^.s of rna.non, which would be n 
fruitleHjj attempt. I le will only employ thene at convenif^nt hours 
to Htore his imat^ination with Much opinions, rnaxirns, habits, moral 
sendes, desires, and conceptions, as may serve him for daily use. 
And he will follow the Kf>ldnn rule of cloinj^ to otluTS as he does 
to himself, endeavoring^ to mfusn thmn witli such sentiments as may 
prove useful and praciicabln, hiding from fliem whatever mijo^ht 
invalidate or mislead the influence of those sentiments, not aiming 
to make philosophers of all the world, but reasonable creatures, 
actuated liy such [principles as philosophy would recommend* 
Nor will he Tie^lcnt to watch over the whole family of irna^^inn- 
tion, as wfdl in his own brtmst as <jlsewhere ; in order to correct 
whatever has run amiss, and alter whatever a variation of circum- 
stances has rendered inexp(;dient. 

0. In humble imitation of this model, 1 should be ^lad to mako 
the proper separation between the theoretic and practical doc- 
trines : how well I have managed the point with respect to my 
private convenience, ndatcjs to myself alone, nor does it concern 
anybody else. And with respect to the public convenience, the 
times are altered since our forefathers used to select their adepts 
and their vulvar for their several lecturcjs : for the method of lec- 
ti]n;s is now grown obsolete, nor, W(;re it not, have I eitluT lungs 
or fluency for the task. P^or I arn not entitled to talk by myself 
without contradiction in the regular way, and <br the irregular of 
field-preaching I have no opinion, nor yet the talents requisite to 
succeed : for it is the marvellous, the surprising, the vehement, and 
the positive, that draw crowded mobs about the gifted preacher ; 
whereas I pnrtend to no gifts, otlifjr than are bestowed in common 
among all who are wilting to improve them carefully. So I can 
only lay out my thougfits in writing, and leave it to channe to dis-' 
pose of them among all sorts of people, wfio may fancy they shall 
find something to like or dislike in them, for curiosity will 
sometimes shoot as vigorously out of the latter expectation as the 
former. 

Since then I am confined to this only mcjthod, T may hope to 
find excuse for the inconveniences unavoidably attending it, and 
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that my readers will make the separation it was not in my power 
to complete. For either I must have omitted what appeared to 
me necessary to satisfy the curious, or must venture something 
unfit for the uses of him who desires only practical knowledge. 
Therefore, whoever shall find me advancing anything hurtful to 
Religion or good manners, let him pass it over as not intended for 
him, nor what I wish might prevail upon him, and do me the jus- 
tice to believe I did not discern its tendency. For we have not 
all the same sagacity and penetration, and he may rest persuaded 
that if I had had his lights and judgment to have pointed out the 
evil consequences, I should not only have omitted but rejected it. 
For 1 look upon Religion and reason as the gifts of God, whose 
characteristic being goodness, they must be beneficial to be gen- 
uine: therefore whatever proves detrimental to mankind, carries 
in that circumstance an evidence of its being false and spurious. 
Nor have I carelessly thrown out everything at random, but on the 
contrary have suppressed some speculations that seemed to me in- 
nocent and well grounded, being apprehensive they might give 
offence : so that I may claim some of the merit ascribed by 
Roscommon to the versifying tribe, when he says, Poets lose 
half the praise they might have got, were it but known what they 
discreetly blot. 

As to what esoterics I have vented, such as the foundation 
of moral duties upon self-interest ; the corporeity of mental or- 
gans ; the homogeneity of created spirits ; the rational faculty 
being a secondary property resulting from the composition of 
spirit with a fine organization ; the dependence of perception, 
judgment, and free action, upon positions or motions in particles 
of matter ; the universal plan of Providence, comprising all ' 
events and leaving no room for contingency ; the Attribute of 
Equity, void of favor, partiality or predilection ; the equality of 
fortunes among spiritual substances; the limited duration of 
punishment; its exact distribution brought about by natural 
causes, without needing the formality of a judgment ; the bal- 
ancing periods ; the plenitude of the Universe ; the various 
orders of Beings ; their intimate commixture ; their free-agencj^, , 
yet so directed as not to disturb the municipal laws belonging to 
each other ; their mutual connection of interests ; their endea- 
vors for the benefit of their own species contributing to maintain 
the general good ; and such like. These seemed necessary to 
complete a regular system, to be worked up from the foundations 
of experience and reason into a compact uniform fabric ; where- 
in there might be nothing loose, incongruous, or unsupported, to 
offend the penetrating eye of the speculative. And I have been 
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solicitous all along to do what in me Iny to prevent any bad tinc- 
ture they might cast upon the exoterics calculated for popular 
use : which to my thinking may with proper management be 
made to grow more he^Jthy from them, although difTering in 
taste and a[)pearance. For it is no uncommon thing for fruits to 
have qualities op|)osite to those of the tree that bore them : but 
we must cultivate the tree, though we need only gather the fruit 
for our eating. 

7. But the tree being valuable only for the fruit, it becomes a 
prudent gardener to check the luxuriancy of its branches, to en- 
graiF, to prune, to distribute and nail the twigs ; and in general to 
cuhivate it in such a manner as that it may yield the most plentiful 
and goodliest produce. Or, to change the metaphor, we may 
consider the philosopher as a wholesale trader, importing the prin- 
ciples of reason and conduct from all quarters of nature where he 
can settle a correspondence. If you go to him for the si^pply of 
your family, he cannot accommodate you ; for he deals only in 
tons and hogsheads, or quantities larger than you will know what 
to do with, l^esides that your purchase would consist partly of 
cask and packing, which must encumber your house ; and con- 
tains a mixture of stalk, and husk, ^nd rubbish, which would re- 
quire a great deal of skill and trouble in the picking. Or it may 
be he will show you piles of plank or bars of ingots, good for no 
service upon earth until properly manufactured. So it is his busi- 
ness to supply the retailer who may work up his materials into 
tools and utensils, necessary for the artificer and the private house- 
keeper : or pick, and sort, and parcel out his wares, and mingle 
them in such compositions as that you shall scarce know the in- 
gredients, yet shall find tliem fit for your immediate consumption. 

But it being no unprecedented thing for the gardener to carry 
his own fruit to market, nor for the wholesale dealer to have a se- 
parate shop wherein he carries on the retail business : why may 
not I be indulged in the like attempt, and permitted to try how the 
esoterics will look when manufactured in the exoterical form. 
This is the more commendable enterprize, because great mistakes 
and absurdities have been committed in the manufactory : so that 
whatever be the success, the artizans are obliged to me for my 
good will and endeavors to improve and facilitate the art. There- 
fore since I have the benefit of the retailer as well as the consumer 
in view, I cannot wholly lay aside the exercise of the esoteric 
branch, even while at work upon the exoterics : because I would 
willingly show how both may be reconciled so as to assist and co- 
operate witli each other, as springing originally from the same 
root, and conducing ultimately to the same purpose. 
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For to proceed securely either way, we must proceed upon 
' our experience in the nature of things : but the thing that it con- 
cerns us nearest to study is man himself, whose nature we are 
principally to regard, and shape our conduct accordingly in the 
measures we take for his benefit. We have already had chap- 
ters upon Imagination and Understanding, Conviction and Per- 
suasion, Knowledge and Conception : wherein we have endeav- 
ored to explain the distinction between Keason and Apprehen- 
sion to show, that one cannot always follow close upon the oth- 
er ; and that most men constantly, and all men generally, are 
guided in their motions by the latter. We have seen that the vir- 
tues themselves do not become perfect until they grow into de- 
sires, raising spontaneously without needing the help of reason to 
recommend them. Therefore it is of the utmost importance to 
have a well-ordered imagination, to lay in such stores there as it 
can receive, and as may invigorate and direct our conduct : for 
without this, our knowledge cannot be practical, at least so as to 
serve us upon occasions wherein we shall need it the most. 

To have the full use of our understanding, the body must be 
free from pain and disorder, the spirits alert, the mind quiet and 
serene, and nothing external to ruffle or disturb us : but in this 
situation there is no difficulty how to behave. The seasons most 
needful to provide against are those of hurry and business, sud- 
den emergencies, alluring pleasures, turbulent p:!Ssions, dangers, 
distresses, afflictions, and vexations : when we cannot strike out 
new lights, nor pursue lengths of meditation, but must avail our- 
selves of such ideas as shall start up spontaneously to the thought. 
Therefore when leisure permits and opportunity favors, it behoves 
,us to examine what reason would recommend in all circumstan- 
ces we may be likely to fail under, and furnish our minds with 
such apprehensions as may be most effectual for the purpose ; no 
matter whether they contain the whole grounds whereon we pro- 
ceed. And even in our systems of Theology and Religion, de- 
signed for ordinary use, regard must be had not only to the na- 
ture of things and to what we know, but likewise to the nature of 
Man and what he is able easily to conceive. 
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CHAP. III. 
DIVINE PURITY. 

Having found it necessary to consult all parts of our nature^ 
QS well our inferior faculties presenting the familiar images and 
trains of thought rising habitually before our view, as the scientific 
and rational, in order to frame a set of sentiments that may serve 
us upon ordinary occasions ; it will be proper to begin with com- 
pleting our theology. And this brings us to the three remaining 
Attributes of Purity, Majesty, and Holiness ; which had no place 
among the esoterics as being not discoverable by contemplation of 
the divine nature alone, nor the administration of Paovidence, but 
rather negative of what is in man, than affirmative of anything in 
God. For Purity by the derivation implies an exemption from 
all foul and heterogeneous mixture : so water is pure when clear 
of mud and soil, and unmingled with other liquors ; g6ld is pure 
when undebased by any alloy ; and the mind is pure when un- 
touched by sordid passions or bestial desires. But these things 
are capable of having dregs and foulnesses introduced among 
them, therefore Purity is an excellence, nor can we complete 
our idea of perfection in them without it. Whereas the divine 
essence, being simple and individual, cannot mingle with anything 
foreign to itself; and being impassive, not affected by objects of 
sensation and reflection, can receive no change of state from pas- 
sions or desires of any kind. One should wonder then why a 
particular Attribute is assigned the supremo Being, to preserve 
him from a debasement it is not in his nature to undergo : we 
might as' well make an Attribute of abstemiousness because he 
lives without eating, or of hardiness because he wears no clothes 
to keep him warm. 

Nevertheless, it is not so material in this case to consider what 
is the divine essence, as what is the form and condition of our 
own imagination. For we cannot behold God intuitively : we can 
comprehend him no otherwise than by such representation as we 
are able to frame of him in our thoughts. With the utmost 
stretch of our understanding, we cannot delineate him exactly, 
but still find him incomprehensible ; and that miniature we carry 
about in our hearts for constant use, falls short even of the draw- 
ing in our understanding : whence our representation no more con- 
tains the full character of the original, than the print of a picture 
or statue does that of the hero it was designed to resemble. So 
that at best we are all but idolaters, and the materiak employed 
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in making up our golden image are drawn from our own fund : 
for we pick what golden particles we can find in ourselves, what- 
ever we esteem an excellence or greatness, or power, or perfec- 
tion in man ; and raising them to the highest degree we can con- 
ceive, thereout form our idea of God. But without due care 
some of the dross belonging to us will cling to the ingredients, and 
fix itself insensibly among the composition. This is the Idol we 
worship, to which we look up for protection, and the continual 
contemplation whereof assimilates our character gradually to it- 
self: therefore it is of the utmost importance to keep this idea 
clear of all manner of grossness, weakness, or impurity. 

The Heathen world supposed their Gods not excepting Jove 
himself the supreme Monarch over all, subject to the vices, the 
follies, the humors, and the brutal appetites of man : because they 
found the like among their heroes and excellent persons, the sons 
and grandsons of God. The Stoics held the material universe to 
be God, asserted that he was the most perfect animal, of a round 
form and perpetual acflivity, whirling round every four and twenty 
hours: because they could conceive no understanding without 
material organs to serve for instruments of its operations. There 
have been Christians called Anthropomorphites, who ascribed to 
God a human shape, because I suppose they had so much of the 
Epicurean as to hold that intelligence could not subsist without a 
brain, and senses, and members such as our own. 

And though we have now, I believe, universally discarded all 
corporeal mixture from the divine essence, except in speaking fig- 
uratively of the hand, the eye, the ear, the mouth which we know 
to be figurative expressions at the instant of employing them : yet / 
when I hear the enthusiasts and illuminated people talk so feeling- 
ly of the finger of God immediately touching their hearts, and in- 
sist upon the evidence of sense for their revelations ; I cannot help 
suspecting they have an idea of something corporeal and sensible 
operating upon them ; and if they call this the immediate act of 
God, what is it but making God corporeal ? I can just remember 
when the women first taught me to say my prayers ; I used to 
have the idea of a venerable old man, of a composed, benign 
countenance, with his own hair, clad in a morning gown of a grave 
colored flowered damask, sitting in an elbow chair. 1 am not 
disturbed at the grossness of my infant theology, it being the best 
I could then entertain : for I was then much about as wise as 
Epicurus, having no conception of sense or authority possible out 
of a human form. And perhaps the time will come when, if I 
can look back upon my present thoughts, I may find the most 
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elevated of them as unworthy of their object as I now think the 
old man in the elbow chair. 

2. We now conceive of God as a Spirit, without mixture of 
anything material to serve him either for or^an or instrument : 
but then we take our notion of Spirit from those among whom 
we are conversant, that is, from one another ; whom we find act- 
ing to accomplish something expedient, or to gratify some desire, 
directed by the notices of their judgment or senses, and charac- 
terized by their sentiments and affections : so we apprehend him 
attentive to the contingencies of chance and free-will, receiving 
information from his all-discerning eye, proceeding upon the judg- 
cnents of perfect reason, actuated by those we style the noble af- 
fections, concerned for the well-being of his race of men, solici- 
tous to compass his gracious purposes, and to receive the tribute 
of their willing obedience. Still the lineaments of our image are 
fetched from human nature, and so they must always be : for we 
have no colors to employ, nor archetypes to copy, but what were 
handed to us from experience. And thowgh by the careful ex- 
ercise of our understanding, we may improve gradually in the 
fineness of our strokes, yet we cannot retain the delicatest of them 
in our imagination ; which will discern only the grosser parts and 
see the colors changeable. 

Therefore we are forced to discourse and think of God as 
earnest and anxious, delighted or grieved, angry, compassionate, 
jealous, or favorable, honored, served, hurt, or resisted, by our 
manner of behavior : apprehending bim sometimes an indulgent 
parent who will not mark what is amiss, at others an unrelenting 
judge who will call to judgment every idle word ; confining our 
eye to the amiable or terrible part of his character, according as 
we happen to be in the humor, or as things fall out round 
about us. This necessity of ascribing our own affections and 
sentiments to God, and the variable quality of our ideas, opera- 
ting insensibly to ourselves, will introduce those of the unworthy 
sort, and make us attribute the imperfections, the fraihies, or even 
the foulness of created spirits to him, before we are aware : so as 
to work sometimes a lastmg delusion, but oftener a temporary dis- 
quietude and misapprehension in our minds. 

3. This mischief cannot be totally escaped, for those who pre- 
tend to the highest perfection complain of their obscurities, their 
aridities, their despondencies, their desertions, and all mankind 
besides can see their delusions and their wildness both of thought 
and conduct; nor are the most soberly judicious without their 
lamentations at being unable to preserve constantly the same equal 
tenor of mind : nevertheless, it may be lessened and in great mea- 
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sure remedied by diligence and good management. For we have 
seen before, in our examination of human nature, that reason has 
some power to give a tincture of her own colors to the inferior 
faculties ; and by her continual though gentle efforts, to work an 
alteration in the habits and trains of thinking. This then is the 
service we may expect to draw from our esoterics : first to con* 
template the divine essence, the dispositions of providence and 
courses of nature as well external as internal, from thence to 
gather the reasonable expectation of the events, and natural con- 
sequences of actions in particular situations of circumstances we 
are likely to come into : and then secondly to consider what af* 
fecdons apprehended in the Disposer of all things would produce 
the same effect. 

Thus if the philosopher sees that provision is made for all events 
within the plan of providence by a complicated multitude of causes, 
most of them undiscemible by us, and taking a contrary- turn to 
what we should expect : he will represent God as watchful over 
contingencies, to rectify their errors, and guide them continually 
by his secret influence into their proper channels. If he discov- 
ers that the same good or evil will naturally follow upon certain 
actions as would be distributed by man according as gratified or 
aogry ; he will inculcate the opmions of those affections in the 
Deity. If he knows that unbecoming notions of God must intro- 
duce disquietude, disorder, and unhappiness among mankind ; he 
will describe him as extremely jealous of his glory. If he observes 
that ample provision is made for the wants, conveniencies, and en- 
joyments of the creatures.; he will paint him as a kind and in- 
dulgent parent. If he finds reason to believe that ever}*^ evil ter- 
minates in greater good ; he will delineate him compassionate and 
tender, remembering mercy in Judgment, correcting for our bene- 
fit. If he perceives the laws of nature steadfast, not to be broken 
through ; he figures him a resolute governor and inflexible judge. 
If be experiences our industry and spirits rise in proportion as we 
can fancy ourselves of importance to the person upon whose a^ 
count we exert them ; he tries to work a persuasion of God being 
desirous of our services, delighted with our gratitude, solicitous for 
our well-being, earnest to have us conduct ourselves wisely, dis- 
appointed at our deserting him, grieved at our disrespect, troubled 
to see us run into mischief, and anxious to prevent our misconduct. 
And so of the rest : employing the springs of imagination to efl[ect 
tbat very temper of mind and tenor of conduct, which the most re- 
fined reason and extensive understanding would recommend, upon 
the contemplation of nature, expedience and rectitude. 
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4. Therefore he neither prevaricates with others nor practises 
double dealing himself, by usin^ one set of doctrines for the closet, 
and another for the world. For both contain the same matter 
and conduce to the same point : the latter being no more than a 
version from the long-winded, uniform, correct, refined language of 
philosophy, into the concise, loose, figurative, fluctuating manner 
of expression, fit for common discourse. It has been shown upon 
several occasions before, that reason has not the immediate com- 
mand of our active powers, which are conducted by aflfections 
and desires whose views, being short and confined, turn from 
time to time upon certain mdrks of pursuit hanging just before 
them, and we, being so constantly habituated to this state of mind 
iQ ourselves, cannot ordinarily comprehend otherwise even of 
God himself. Wherefore we are excusable in practising this 
manner of comprehension, provided we render it as refined and 
celestial as our imagination will bear, striving to exclude all im- 
purities or gross commixtures that can possibly be spared with- 
out leaving the idea too thin to be sensible. And this possibility 
is relative to times and persons : for when bodily disorders ob- 
scure our faculties, when the hurry of business leaves no room 
for reflection, if our talents be small, our education low, our pro- 
fession or converse confining us to vulgar objects, we shall not be able 
to raise them above gross and sensible ideas. Therefore that con- 
ception is pure and clean to every man, which is the purest and 
cleanest he can entertain. 

For my part, when I reflect that it is possible I may outlive my 
own understanding, as they say Sir Isaac Newton did, to whom 
bis own theorems became unintelligible mysteries, or be debilita- 
ted in my faculties by some paralytic disorder ; I cannot expect 
to have the benefit of what little refinements 1 have made shift to 
spin out in the foregoing sheets : therefore am desirous of laying 
up a stock of such sentiments, as I can dien retain to be my com- 
fort in my second childhood. And when I consider how many 
people are occupied in the lowest offices of life, who with the care 
and opportunities afforded me, might perhaps have run greater 
lengths than 1 can pretend to ; I cannot content myself with fra- 
ming speculations for the amusement of such only as were brought 
up at the university, without thinking of the peasant, the laborer, 
and the cookmaid. 

Yet the imagination may be made susceptible of pure ideas 
gradually, but it cannot be done hastily nor by violence, nor pour- 
ing more at once into the vessel than it will take: so the business 
is to observe every little step that may be made in the approach 
towards the state whereinto we would bring it. If men of thought 
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would take care to agree a little better among themselves, they 
would find much might be done upon the vulgar by general con- 
sent and example. Of which we have sufficient experience in the 
difference between the present world and the ancient : for they 
could not do without images, sacrifices,' numerous rites and cor- 
poreal ingredients in their idea of the Deity, which are now 
wholly banished from the lowest of our people. 

5. Yet are we still liable unthinkingly to fall into little artifices 
for working upon the divine affections, as we work upon one ano- 
ther. The child finds it can prevail upon its mother's fondness 
by frelfulness and complaining : so we murmur and grumble 
against Providence, and fret when things fall out contrary to our 
liking. We can sometimes influence our fellow-creatures by our 
estimation of their conduct, and shame them out of their inobser- 
vance of us by taking it in dudgeon : so we arraign the justice of 
God, pass our censure upon his proceedings, and take it amiss 
that less righteous and less deserving people are better dealt with 
than ourselves,: on the other hand, we may' win upon one anoth- 
er by expressions of our good opinion and readiness to oblige : 
so we expect to raise a fondness in God by our oblations, our as- 
siduities, our uncommon zeal in his service, and flattering him in 
our thoughts, persuading ourselves that we see a rectitude and 
wisdom in dispensations where we really do not. 

This timorousness of offending the divine delicacy, as I may 
call it, has proved a main obstacle against true freedom pf thought, 
and improvement as well in science as belief. For because our 
friends may be disgusted with us for an unseasonable sincerity, 
and soothed by politeness and complaisance : therefore we dare 
not examine our own thoughts in» partially, for fear God should 
see them at the same time, and take distaste at them. But if we 
have any latent scruple or infidelity within us, it is in vain to dis- 
semble with the Searcher of hearts, and highly expedient for our- 
selves that we should know it : for unless the distemper be dis- 
covered, there is no applying remedies for the cure of it. 

Nevertheless, a man may sometimes be brought into an opin- 
ion by persuading himself that he has it, or got rid of a misappre- 
hension by forbearing to contemplate it ; and the state of our bodily 
humors, or unfavorable circumstances, will now and then raise a 
temporary notion that is not our settled opinion : in which cases 
there is no better way than to banish what disturbs us from our 
reflection, or reserve it for a more favorable season of calmer and 
clearer judgment : for there are some sores that may be made to 
heal themselves only by keeping them covered from the air. So 
that there is a discretion to be observed upon this article, as well 
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R8 all othnrft minting to tlin purity of our idonM : ftomolhing gross 
nnd iiiimaii w<t iiiiiHt iiiindc in our conceptions of (iod, bcicauHe , 
it \H una voidable, and more wo inuKt not luin^li; liian \h unavoida- 
ble. 

'riiproforo it in a very nice point to dihtingui.sli exactly what \n 
'necesHary to give a solid body to our Kc^ligion, that it may not 
evaporati;, yet without retaining a singh; partieh; more of caput 
mortuum than nM|uiNite to fix the H[>irit : as likewise to discern 
what is necessary for otlntr peoph;, though mischievous and im- 
proper for ourselves. Herein lies the great difticulty in modelling 
the |)0[)ular or exoteric doctrin«;s, so that while all agree in out- 
ward form or [)ro((!ssioii, each may hold them in the utmost de- 
gree of purity whereof he is respectividy capable. And this be- 
ing a matter of equal im|)ortance and nicety, it be(;omes us daily to 
purify our concciptions, and enlarge tlnnn so far as they can bear : 
lor in so doing we shall purify our conduct, and secure a steady, 
unrtifHed serenity of mind. 

6. Itut there is still another branch of purity, which consists in 
separating our idcia of (lod from all external objects of nostiness 
and im|)urity : nnd h(!re the exoteric doctrine runs directly con- 
trary to the esoteric. For the latter describes bitn omnipresent 
and omniscient, filling the whole immensity of space, beholding 
all his works nnd their works without exception : alike present in 
the kitchen as in the chapel, at the hog-sty as at the sacred altar ; 
obsc^rving us in our follies as well as our s<!rious employments ; 
alike attentive to us in our necessary uncleannesHC!s as in our fer- 
vent devotions, i should here, according to my ordinnry method, 
particularize in somi! striking instances, where W(; could not rea- 
MHiahly excitich; the divine pre.sence, nor ohsc^rvance : but I re- 
frain, lest, while I labor to convince the understanding, 1 might 
shfX'k the imngination. itut whoever will cast a momentary glance 
upon what his own reflection may suggest, will instantly feel 
itow inexpedient it is to entertain (tonceptions of everything wo 
know to be true, and how necessary to provide one system for tho 
doset, nnd another for our familiar use. 

For we anj nr)t to crinceit ourselves that we carry the real es- 
sences evcm of conmion thnigs in our minds, much less of tho 
tYiost excelhtnt and glotious of all Heings : we apprehend them 
only in types nnd colors drawn out upon our sensory. It has been 
observed before that the (tod we worship is no more than an idol 
framed out of human materials, picked u[i from our own comtYO- 
sition. Therefore thr)ugh tin; divine Kssence be more than Itiiu- 
riols spear, incapable of defil<Mnent by any ordures, however 
/lurrounded or intimately penetrated by it, and being nauseated or 
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any ways affected by any objects however disgustful or loathsome : 
yet the idea in our imagination may be polluted by filthiness 
clinging to it. Such then being \he case, and it having pleased 
God to subject us to some base employments and offensive ob- 
jects we cannot avoid : it behoves us to lay aside every idea of 
that sort when we think of him. Which shows the extravagance 
of those enthusiasts, who exhort us literally to have God always 
in our thoughts, and do every action of our lives with intention to 
please him : because this must continually draw us into gross of- 
fences against his purity. For if every time we shifted or washed 
our hands, or cut our corns, or did other things I do not care to 
oanie, we were to do them with direct intention to please him ; 
it would be more likely to debase and contaminate than ennoble 
and sanctify our minds, to degrade him below ourselves, than 
raise us to a nearer resemblance with him. 

7. And as the grossness of our imaginations obliges us to ex- 
clude our idea of God from certain places unsuitable for his re- 
ception i so the narrowness of them compels us to confine him 
to some particular place of residence. For omnipresence i& by 
much too large an idea for our comprehensions to grasp ; we can- 
not conceive an immensity of space, much less the thought of 
one uncompounded individual Being ; existent throughout the 
whole capaciousness of space. For we take our notions of mag- 
nitude from body which occupies a larger or smaller room, in 
proportion to the quantity of matter, or number of parts contained 
in it, or the distance whereto they are stretched from one another : 
and with respect to the presence of. perceptive Beings we distin- 
guish between that and the place of their existence ; for while 
standing in one spot, we apprehend everything done in our pre^ 
sence, that passes within a compass wherein we can discern it 
distinctly. Our imagination being habituated to this manner of 
conception by the objects wherewith we are continually conver- 
sant, we cannot cast it into any other form when we contemplate 
the supreme Being; to whom therefore we assign a peculiar 
habitation, yet extending his presence beyond the place of hi* 
existence. 

But because we ourselves cannot be present in one place with-^ 
out being absent from others, and become familiarized to things 
appearing continually in our presence, it wouW vilify ,x and, I raay 
say, vulgarize the Almighty, to imagine him resident among our- 
selves, and what must follow of course in our thoughts engaged 
among the trifling scenes that occupy our notice. Therefore we 
say God is in heaven and we upon earth, that he dwells in the 
heaven of heavens, in the centre of inaccessible light. Now it 
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is no matter where we suppose this heaven to be, whether above 
the clouds, or in the ether, or supercelesiial regions, it were bet- 
ter not to examine the point too minutely, but leave every one 
at liberty to place it where he finds most convenient to his own 
unagination ; only taking care to fix it in some spot from whence 
the ever-wakeful eye of Providence' may behold distinctly all 
the concerns of the earth, the courses of nature, the workings of 
fortune, the secret chambers of darkness, and inmost recesses of 
the human heart. 

8. This liinited imagination of the Deity renders him capable of 
locomotion (an article that can never find admittance in the eso- 
teric creed : so that he can go forth to plan out the spaces for a 
new world, to lay the foundations of the steadfast mountains, to 
set bounds to the restless ocean, to clothe the ground with all the 
variety of vegetables, to give command to his elements and sea- 
sons by the word of his mouth, and to survey his works with com- 
placence^ beholding them very good. Nor will it be incongruous 
to represent him descending upon great occasions to interfere in 
the administration of affairs below : riding in whirlwinds, upheav- 
ing redundant seas, shaking the solid ground with earthquakes, 
rending the heavens with tremendous thunders, turning the scale 
of victory, rescuing nations from destruction, giving the turn to 
critical events, determining the fall of kingdoms. For there can- 
not be an operation without an immediate presence of the agent, 
nor can our narrow minds conceive him present in an unusual 
place without a removal from his ordinary residence : but our 
thoughts are too busied in seasons of extraordinary events to re- 
flect that a presence in one place implies an absence from else- 
where. 

And it will be expedient for the like reason to apprehend him 
peculiai'ly present at some certain times and places, when we 
withdraw from our usual scenes and occupations ; for then it will 
rather raise than sully our imaginations : but of this I may have 
occasion to treat more particularly in some succeeding chapter. 
If any one shall find these images too gross for his use, he will 
do right to refuse them admittance : but as the best of us have 
something vulgar in our composition, we may employ some popu- 
lar ideas without hurt to the purity of our refined theory ; and we 
shall reap this advantage from bringing ourselves acquainted with 
the management of them, that we shall be better able to help our 
neighbors by preventing them from falling into a grossness they 
can avoid. And an open-hearted, truly benevolent man will strive 
to think as well as act, not for himself alone, but for the benefit 
of as many as he can do service to either way« 
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GHAP. IV. 

MAJESTY. 

The very notion of a self-existent Being, the Creator and Gov- 
ernor of all things, carries in it an idea of greatness and pre-emi- 
nence beyond comparison. For the existence, the powers and 
privileges of all other substances being derived originally from 
ium, whatever they possess must have been contained in the foun- 
tain from whence they derived, which could not give better things 
than it had to bestow. So that all we see great, or noble, or ad- 
mirable, or excellent among the creatures, resides collectively in 
the Author of their natures. And as our knowledge stands con- 
fined within a very small part of his works, we see nothing of 
those excellencies and subjects of admiration which lie beyond 
our notice. Nor, could we survey the whole stupendous fabric 
completely, have we reason to believe but that there are greater 
riches of power and glory than stand exemplified in any district 
of the universe : for we have found in the former part of our pro- 
gress, that the business of creation requires other Attributes than 
those hitherto known to the Sons of Adam. 

The same notion too, besides intrinsic greatness and excellence, 
implies uncontrollable Authority and absolute Dominion : for the 
creatures subsisting at first by the will of their Creator, how stable 
a constitution soever they may have received, can subsist no long- 
er, than that Will shall permit. He that gave can take away, 
and what originally created, can station, compound, alter or dis- 
pose as seemeth good : there being nothing more powerful to limit, 
nor superior to lay an obligation upon him. These points are too 
evident to be much enlarged upon, for it is the difficulties and ob- 
scurities in a subject that give scope to argument and illustration. 
And they are too luminous and magnificent to be contemplated by 
us, for a redundance of light is as unfit for our optics as a defect 
of it ; nor can we discern anything distinctly of very large objects 
until removed to a distance that may contract tbem within the cir- 
cle of our vision. 

Therefore as we see the sun better through a smoked glass or 
in a pail of water than by looking at him directly, so we can more 
easily discern the power and glory of God, through the veil of 
second causes, or by reflection in his works, or in the ministry of 
inferior powers executing his commands, than by contemplating 
him in Ws essence or immediate operations : for which reason he 
is often represented as acting by his subordinate ministers, send- 
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bg his destroying or protecting Angel to spread desolation, pesti- 
lence, and famine, or to guard the righteous from danger, and 
guide his steps that he hurt not his foot against a stone. 

2. But all this relates only to his almighty power and the essen- 
tial perfection of his nature, but will not conduct us to his Attribute 
of Majesty : which is one of the moral Attributes, whereby we 
suppose him withholden from works and objects unbecoming the 
dignity of his character. And here again our exoterics will run 
directly opposite to our esoterics : for our reason, when stretch- 
ing her eye to the utmost verge of contemplation, represents him 
omnipresent, intelligent, and powerful, in every mathematical point, 
throughout the whole immensity of space. That nothing, not the 
minutest object, escapes his notice, nor the most trifling incident 
eludes his care. That all things being the work of his hands, are 
good, and of importance in the stations wherein he has respective- 
ly placed them, therefore none are unbecoming his attention. 
That he orders, disposes, and provides for them all, their situa- 
tions, assortments, motions, and operations without exception : for 
no multiplicity of business can distract him, but he has vigor and 
understanding to spare for the most insignificant, without descend- 
ing from his digniQr, or intermitting the most glorious of his works. 

But this is by much too large a field to be drawn upon any 
scale in our imagination ; if we reflect ever so little upon the di- 
versity of characters, humors, and interests among mankind, the va- 
rious instincts, natures, and properties of animals, the infinite multi- 
tude of diversely qualified particles floating about in air, earth, 
and ocean ; the number, intricacy, and imperceptible influence of 
causes affecting almost every event befalling us ; we shall quickly 
bewilder ourselves, and find it beyond all conception tp appre- 
hend all these reduced under a regular direction and comprised 
in one uniform plan. Therefore it were in vain to attempt it, 
and we had best take our exoteric idea from some archetype we 
can find in ourselves more familiar to our experience. 

3. Now we find our capacities circumscribed within a certain 
compass, straitened in our knowledge and limited in our powers; 
we have a sphere of action extending but little way beyond our- 
selves, changing as we move, so that if we go to employ our ac- 
tivity upon things at a distance, we lose the reach of those we 
left behind : and though our sphere may contain many subjects, 
we cannot adt upon them all, but only have our option to exert 
ourselves upon one, or a few among the rest ; nor can we do 
our business effectually without applying our whole attention to 
the present thing we take in hand. We likewise receive assist- 
ance m our operations from habit and practice, which give an 
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ease and inclination to the courses whereto we have been famil- 
iarized, and render us awkward and unable to make a progress 
in those from which they have kept us strangers. 

Hence it becomes necessary to make a selection among the 
objects before us, and our abilities being scanty, to lay them out 
where they may turn to the greatest profit. And as we have 
motives oi honor as well as advantage to influence us, it is un- 
becoming to employ ourselves in mean and trivial matters, in pref- 
erence to the more valuable and excellent. Yet is this excellence 
in some cases relative, for though there be many ways of spending 
time which are below any reasonable creature to take ; there aire 
works necessary and convenient in life, which therefore cannot 
be base, and unbecoming in themselves, it being the Duty of 
some to undergo them, yet are unworthy the attention of others 
who are called to higher services. For we are placed in differ- 
ent stations upon earth, we have different employments to fol- 
low, different habits and inclinations to encourage for forwarding 
us in the performance of them. Therefore it would be a de- 
meaning himself for a person in high station to bestow his thoughts 
and industry upon matters belonging to those of lower degree : 
because he could not do this without omitting the functions in- 
cumbent upon him to fulfil, and contracting tastes unsuitable to 
his character. 

And that this is what makes such condescension a debasement 
of dignity, may appear from hence : because where a man can con- 
cern himself with trifles at intervals, and converse among the vul« 
gar upon particular occasions without taking off his thoughts from 
higher matters, without interfering with the proper functions of 
his station, or interrupting his intercourse among his equals, it i^ 
never deemed to fix a speck of blemish upon his character ; more 
especially where necessary for his[health or recreation of spirits, or 
conducive to some important use. TuUy tells us that Scipio and 
Laelius, the two greatest men of the greatest nation upon earth, 
used in their country retirements, to busy themselves in picking 
cockle shells and pebbles upon the shore, and stoop to all kinds of 
innocent puerilities ; nor are afiability and condescension esteemed 
less than ornaments to a nobleman. 

The Czar Peter the Great fs said to have served as a common 
Saibr in the Dutch Navy, and worked with a hatchet among the 
carpenters in our dock-yards ; but then he had in view the im- 
provement of his own marine by perfecting himself in all the 
branches of it : so these vile occupations did not take off his thoughts 
from the proper functions of his imperial ofiice, nor did they weak- 
en but rather tend to establish his title of Great. The subaltenr, 
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when raised by degrees to a commander !n chief, must lay aside 
those ofTices it was his praise to be punctual in executing before ; 
such as visiting the quarters, inspecting the firelocks, hearing com* 

Elaints, and preventing quarrels among the private men : because 
e has other business to take care of, not more important in itself, 
for, unless things be rightly ordered among the private men, the 
army will be capable of but little service, but more important 
for him to regard. For this reason it is beneath persons in ex**- 
tensive trusts to concern themselves with minute matters : it is 
their part to confine their attention to general regulations, as be- 
ing enough to take up the.^ whole of it : nor can they execute 
otherwise than by the miniM^ of inferiors, without descending 
from tlieir point of eminence, from whence they may direct and 
oversee much greater works than they could complete by their 
own industry. 

But a ruler, to execute by his inferiors must have their due sub- 
mission and ready obedience, which depend in great measure up- 
on the sentiments they entertain of his person; for men aro^^but 
sensitive-rational animals, actuated for the most part by sense and 
imagination, which alone give us a readiness in our performances : 
nor will duty, advantage, or fear of punishment, answer complete- 
ly without a reverential esteem and admiration. But imagination is 
guided by appearances, which consequently deserve his attention : 
therefore he will keep a state, go surrounded with attendants, af- 
fect a ceremony and solemnity, assume a grandeur of deportment 
and expression suitable to his rank, so far but no further than need- 
ful to impress the requisite degree of respect upon the populace ; 
and he will disdain every little action or gesture that might degrade 
or make him cheap in their estimation. 

4. This then being the constant course of experience in human 
affiiirs, wherein there ih an allotment of offices and occupations ; 
those destined to the highest, looking upon it as a degradation to 
meddle in the inferior, marked out from among the multitude by ex- 
ternal distinctions of equipage, ceremony, magnificence,^dre8s, and 
demeanor : and the works of industry being carried on by numbers, 
using powers and capacities of their own under the direction of 
one who contributes nothing more than his direction : our imagi- 
nation falls so strongly into that train, that we can never get it to 
run in any other, without an immediate force and violence put upon 
it by the utmost stretch of our understanding, which we no soon- 
er take off than it constantly recoils again. 

Therefore when we let our thoughts roam upon external nature, 
an idea of the like polity immediately occurs : we conceive the 
elements, the seeds of vegetables, the salts, the acids, the spirit 



contained in them, to have an activity of their own ; we imagine 
chance an operating power producing events, and free-will taking 
a direction for which there were no causes existent before their 
operation ; we presume general laws provided for the maintenance 
of order, and regulating the Sum of Afiairs without descending to 
minute cases, too numerous to be comprised in any code ; we 
suppose God, the King of nature, seated upon his imperial throne, 
somewhere above the fogs and vapors of this loathsome earth, 
environed with inefiable glory, surrounded by hosts of Angels, 
Archangels, Seraphs, Cherubs, Principalities and powers awaiting 
his command, by whose ministry he has the disposal of second 
causes at a distance, or by an in^pressible energy communica- 
ted thereto in a manner there i.s no occasion for us to examine 
too strictly. 

In this way we apprehend him continually lAaking fresh- pro- 
vision for correcting the errors of chance and disorders of free- 
will, governing like an earthly monarch by new edicts and new 
application of his power, executed by ministers he employs. If 
we allow him to regard particular events, this is only upon extra- 
ordinary occasions, when th^ draw consequences of great impor- 
tance after them : such as tB fate of empires, the success of bat- 
♦tjes, the salvation of a soul, c^reservation of a human life. This 
being the constant strain of our discourses shows that we cannot 
easily cast our thoughts into any other form : and as men contin- 
ually speak of the divine operations in figurative expressions, they 
must of course apprehend them bearing a similitude with the fig- 
ures they employ. For as in reading a romance or a poem, we 
take a temporary persuasion of their being real facts, and of our 
conversing among the persons and scenes they represent : so the 
perpetual use of allegory will assimilate the mind to the train of 
conceptions it conveys. 

5. Now since our imagination is so habituated to conceptions 
of this kind, that it becomes impracticable to impress others of an 
opposite cast, so as to carry them about with us for our ordinary 
use ; we must model our common system of providence accord- 
ingly, complying with necessity, and humoring the imperfection 
of our nature which we cannot mend. And as we can never to- 
tally get rid of chance and trifle in our thoughts, but many things 
seem to pass around us merely casual and utterly insignificant, 
such will necessarily appear themselves, and render the agents 
concerned m them, contemptible in our eyes. On the other hand, 
the capacity and management of great afiairs give us an idea of 
dignity which rises in proportion to the importance of employ* 
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ments occupying an Agent or pre-eminence above other powers 
subordinate ; and is hurt by the junction of anything mean, or trivial. 

Since then it is of the utmost consequence, as well to the right 
condition of our minds as the regularity of our conduct, to enter- 
tain an awful and reverential notion of the Almighty, as havine 
power to dispose of all events, and supreme Governor over all 
creatures : it behoves us to ascribe to him an Attribute of Majesty, 
to conceive him jealous of his glory, expecting our obedience and 
adoration ; to remove every trifling event and mean objeo^ from 
our thoughts when we have him in them ; and to raise our idea of 
him, by such images as are suitable to the highest degree, that 
the weakness and grossness of our faculties will admit. For as 
we observed before under the article of Purity, though the essence 
of God be incapable of actual defilement by any filthiness co-ex- 
istent in the same place with it, yet the idea of him in our hearts 
may be polluted and rusted over by impurities adhering thereto : 
so ahhough his omnipresent power cannot be degraded nor his 
attention engrossed by any operation, but that he may govern 
events seemingly the most insignificant without descending from 
his government of worlds and hierarchies, yet the same idea may 
be degraded by joining it with such minute employments ; fw 
that is far from being omnipresent, though the original it was de- 
signed to represent be so. For our attention being confined to 
the spot we think on, we cannot apprehend him attentive to trifles 
without taking off his eye from what appear, to us, the proper 
functions of his divine Majesty. 

Nevertheless, we may safely apprehend him interposing upon 
extraordinary occasions, for so we see our princes and great men 
do witliout lessening their dignity : or taking care of our particular 
concerns, for we are always of vast importance to ourselves ; and 
what concerns us nearly engaging the mind deeply, serves rather 
to elevate than depress our idea of the cause operating towards it. 

6. Thus in opinions relative to the Attribute of Majesty it is 
more requisite to regulate them by our own nature than the divine, 
and carefully avoid whatever might appear injurious to it in our 
own apprehension, however agreeable to our esoteric reasonings* 
Therefore here, as before in treating of Purity, we shall often find 
it expedient to conceive of things otherwise than we know them 
to be. And we practise the like reserve with respect to those 
whom we esteem upon earth ; we know the greatest men must 
change their linen, wash their hands,' pare their nails, and stoop 
to other base offices reckoned shameful in nature : yet to dwell 
upon these thoughts would lessen our reverence of their persons, 
oo we have seen in our Chapter of Providence how the greatest 
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erents are liable to be influenced by the smallest, so that the ac- 
oomplishment of them cannot be secured, if the little particles of 
earth, air, and vapor, the instincts of animals, or fancies of human 
creatures, be suffered to run at random. 

A grain of dust falling in a man's eye while fighting, may prove 
his destruction : a few particles of rust upon a firelock, or of damp 
in the pan, may save a life : a wasp missing his hold in crawling 
up the sides of a pot, may fall in to be drank by one, whom he 
shall sting to death : a young lady by a lucky assortment of her 
Ribands, may procure entrance into a family where, she shaU be* 
come the mother of heroes ; yet we cannot without impiety ima* 
gine God following the single atoms of terrene or aqueous matter 
as they float about in the air, watching his opportunity to trip up 
the feet of a crawling insect, or attending a ^iddy girl when she 
adjusts her dress at the toilet. We know, both from reason and 
authority, that of two sparrows that are sold for a farthing, not one 
falleth to the ground without our heavenly Father, and the hairs 
of our head are all numbered : yet what pious man, if upon comb- 
ing bis head he meets with a tangle that tears off two or tnree hairs, 
or if the cat should happen to catch his favorite sparrow, would 
ascribe these catastrophes to the hand of Providence? Who 
would not be shocked at the profaneness of one, who, upon finding 
only the tail of a mouse in his trap, or upon losing a flea that he 
had hunted after, should say, it was the Will of God they should 
escape? 

7. It is possible indeed by frequently comparing our esoteric 
ideas with the exoteric, and observing how they tend ultimately 
to the same point, so to familiarize them to our imagination, as 
that we may entertain them without abating of the reverence we 
ought always to preserve. This I may testify upon my own ex- 
perience, having by practice brought several speculations to lie 
easy and inoffensive in my thoughts, which would have appeared 
uncouth, disturbing, and perplexing to them formerly, and may 
still do so to other people. But this must be an effect of time and 
careful digestion : for imagination works by habitual associations 
and trains, which when running in very different courses must have 
many channels of communication worked between to make them 
coincide. In the prosecution of this attempt, great vigilance must 
be used not to admit anything derogatory to our idea of the di- 
vine Majesty, which we must endeavor to keep steady, solid, and 
connected in all its parts : and I believe, when doubts and per- 
plexities do arise, it is owing to the fluctuation of our ideas, insinua- 
ting some speck of human passion or imbecility thereinto, una- 
wares. 
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After the imagination has been thus graduaUy cast into a new 
arrangement, it will become as averse to some ox the old ideas, as 
it was at first to the present : finding the divine Majesty debased 
by that partiality and favor, that indignation and abhorrence, that 
peremptoriness of command, earnest expectation of worship, al- ^ 
teration of measures upon occurrences happening, judgment of 
characters upon observation of their conduct ; which are so neces- 
sary for raising it with the generality. For tliey see the best 
and greatest of men preferring their friends and favorites, indig- 
nant at afironts, detesting villanies, commanding merely to exer- 
cise their authority, pleased with homage, varying their schemes 
according to circumstances, taking their estimation of persons from 
their outward behavior : nor do they discern that all this springs 
from the imperfection of human nature ; so tliat in their a] 
hcnsion it may well join with the idea of incomparable excelli 
Thus the imaginations of mankind being differently modelled^^w^ 
that in great variety of forms, regard must be had not onlyMjaie 
general turn, but to particular characters, so as to iy^ffAiye the 
idea of Majesty in each, by such way as may.jgtpy^'^most effec- 
tual. ^.,- • 

But an excess of coloring may be jL»4lurtful as a defect : when 
the strokes are laid on too thick. th^y obscure, rather than illumi- 
nate the figure. By conceiving our continual Services agreeable 
to God, as his rightful dne, we raise our idea of him : but by rep- 
resenting them as giving him a real pleasure, wc make ourselves 
of importance to him, and consequently degrade him in our 
thoughts. By requiring an unreserved obedience to his com- 
mands without knowing their expedience, we acknowledge his 
sovereign authority : but by supposing they have none other foun- 
dation than his arbitrary Will, we depreciate the grandeur of his 
wisdom and bounty. And in many other duties it is a very nice 
point to distinguish how they may be stretched to the utmost 
without being overstrained : for an extension beyond this point 
would unavoidably beget narrowness, instead of an enlargement 
of Mind. This then being an important as well as delicate point, 
it behoves all who have the guidance and instruction of others, to 
be cautious of urging their topics too strongly ; lest by an indis- 
creet zeal they leave things in worse condition than they found 
them, and teach men to place the glory of God in matters that 
would cast a discredit upon the character of an earthly creature. 

8. Such indiscretion abounds to profusion among enthusiasts, 
who would have us keep up a glowing admiration of the divine ex- 
cellencies at our work, in our play, during our meals, and for many 
hours of tedious devotion. But they do not consider that admiration 
is an extraordinary stretch of the mind which it cannot exert at 
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aU times, nor keep up beyond a certain period, when the spirits 
will be exhausted, the mental eye grow languid, and if still per-* 
sisting to hold an object however luminous in contemplation, will 
see it obscure, unstriking, and no better than common objects. 
Accordingly we hear them complain of frequent coolness, aridities, 
and desertions ; wherein they do no great honor to God in ascrib-* 
ing the natural defects of human weakness to a kind of turn of hu-* 
mor in him, who one hour shows them extraordinary favors above 
all mankind, and the next deserts them without any reason. 

Neither would it avail for our purpose, were it practicable to re* 
tain Grod in our thoughts through all our little Occupations, and 
do everything for this service ; were a man to change his coat, tie 
up his garters, or gather a nosegay in his garden, always to please 
God) it would diminish more than add to the reverence of his 
name. For by perpetually mingling terms of Religion among 
our common ideas and discourses, we shall empty them of afi 
their solemnity, and reduce them to meer Cant, a word derived 
from the Latin of singing, when people usually attend to the music 
without heeding the sense. And that your over-righteous people 
have served them so, appears from their introducing them by head 
and shoulders upon occasions, whereto they cannot be applicable* 
This humor prevailing generally among our forefathers in the 
times of both civil and religious anarchy, begot the contrary ex- 
treme, as it is called, of profane swearing, and burlesquing every- 
tiling serious : though it seems to me a similar oflspring, like the 
viper's brood, destroying its parent, only that it might have the 
doing of the same mischief itself, being the like expedient for evap- 
orating all idea from the most significant words in our laoguage. 

But the divine Majesty, when rightly apprehended, undebased 
with allaying mixtures, being the idea which contributes most ef- 
fectually to ennoble our thoughts, to keep our conduct steady, and 
strengthen our dependence under unfavorable circumstances, de- 
serves our best care and judgment to improve it. Which is pro- 
perest done at those seasons when our thoughts are fresh, our 
minds most vigorous, and our understandings clearest, when con- 
templation is ready to flow spontaneously : by frequent effiirts at 
such times we may fix a deep impression, not to start up inces- 
santly, but upon occasion. For as a Man who has a steady loy- 
alty to his prince, though he does not think of him every moment 
yet will instantly fire upon hearing anything spoken disrespectfully 
against him : so he that possesses an habitual reverence of the di- 
vine Majesty, though it may not operate direcdy upon every mi- 
nute acUon of his life, yet whatever injurious thereto offers to his 
thoughts, will immediately give him an alarm. 

VOL. III. 7 
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CHAP. V. 

HOLINESS. 

Holiness, in its greatest latitude, implies an exemption from 
all tastes, desires, and trains of thought, excited in us by our cor- 
poreal appetites or the allurement of sensible objects. Now this 
exemption in ourselves can be no more than temporary : for our 
situation here upon earth renders it necessary and our duty to 
have continual intercourse among the things external round aoout 
us, and the constitution of our nature obliges us to attend to the calls 
of Bodily appetite. While busied in these occupations, our con- 
duct is not noly, neither is it yet profane, but in a middle state of 
indifference between both; but we are not so tied down to 
external objects or the imaginations springing from thence, but 
ifaat we may sometimes separate everything or that kind from our 
thoughts, in order to contemplate the constitution of universal na- 
ture and character of its Author, to consider ourselves as citizens 
of the world, inheritors of a country where nothing terrene or car- 
nal finds place. 

Now it is this separation from ordinary conjunctions that con- 
stitutes the idea of noliness : for places are holy when separated 
from all common uses, and reserved for our reception, wnen we 
assemble to raise our minds above sublunary scenes. Rites, cere^ 
monies, and institutions arc holy, when contrived to turn imagina- 
tion out of her familiar courses, and introduce a solemnity suitable 
for religious purposes. Holy vestments and utensils are those em- 
ployed only m sacred offices. Holy days are those set apart for 
the attendance upon our spiritual concerns. And men are called 
holy and divine, who make it their profession to study and prac- 
tise the methods of leading their fellow-creatures into just notions 
of their Maker, and of their duties as well towards him, as them- 
selves, and their neighbors. 

Thus holiness bears a near affinity with the subjects handled in 
the two last Chapters : as not consisting with a mixture of any- 
thing foul or unbecoming, mean or trivial. But some things are 
relatively so aecording to times and circumstances: for many 
thoughts and actions would defile and debase the mind in seasons 
of devotion, that may be innocent and commendable at other sea- 
sons. These things indulged too much, or improperly, obscure 
and stupefy the faculties, but do not pervert them ; they clog the 
mindi but do not clip its wings ; as some other practices dO| which 
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therefore are denominated wicked, as rendering it incapable of 
rising to a holy disposition, at any season. 

2. Therefore holiness in a more restrained sense stands op- 
posed to moral impurity, which taints and fixes a lasting blemish 
upon the mind : when vice becomes a part of the character, and 
is adopted for a principle of action. For as in the Body there is 
a difference between mere weakness and disease ; the one may 
subject to some inconveniences, but does not vitiate the blood and 
juices, nor corrupt the solids, nor contain what is putrid and noi- 
some, like the other. So in the mental system, infirmity is not 
the same with disorder ; the one can affect only the outward ac- 
tions, whereas the other seizes upon the will ; the one misleads 
and surprises, while the other depraves. The best men have 
their weak and unguarded hours, wherein they act unwarrantably 
through the prevalence of their desires, which are all of the natu- 
ral kind, and become faulty only by their excess : though during 
these intervals, they depart from their holiness, yet as soon as the 
impulse is over, their former tenor and disposition returns agaioi 
so they do not lose their character of holy, any more than a man 
loses his character of a musician, by having his instrument with- 
bolden from him for a while. 

But there are other desires, malignant and vicious, not spring- 
bg from nature, but generated by evil habits and perverse man- 
agement, never innocent, because corrupt in kind, rather than ex- 
cessive in degree : such as envy, rancor, malice, injustice, cruel- 
ty, pride, rapaciousness, sordid selfishness, and the like. To 
which we may add, such excess of the natural desires as have 
gotten so strong hold of the -heart as to be cherished there with 
conscious complacence, even when their proper objects do not 
solicit ; as sensuality, debauchery, unlawful gallantries, fondness of 
pleasure, and idleness. 

All these bemg become habituated to the mind, strike so strong 
root there, as to change and deprave it in character, rendering it 
incapable of taking a holy disposition, because perpecually casting 
up ideas incompatible therewith. For this reasoo it is incumbent 
upon us to stand always upon the watch, to pr^ent our infirmities 
from becoming diseases, our necessary desires frona growing ex- 
cessive and gaining an habitual fondness, our passions, ill treat- 
ment from others, cross accidents, unequal distributions of Provi- 
dence, custom, example, or conipan/, from drawing us insensibly 
into desires unnatural, and essentially evil. 

3. ButVhen we cast up our eyes to the Supreme Being, we 
Aall see at first glance there is no occasion for an Attribute of 
holiness, to keep him waschtul against mischiefs that cannot befall 
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him. For he has no wants which might require appetites mpng 
to supply them, no natural desires that might rise to excess, and 
become habitual, no passions to beguile, errors to mislead, in- 
fluence of custom or company to pervert him : he cannot grudge 
the blessings himself has bestowed, repine at the dispensations he 
has made, become soured by accidents which are none to him, 
grow proud at excelling the works of his hands, nor harbor malice 
lor injuries that cannot hurt him. Therefore holine^ in him b 
no more than a negation of those moral impurities, whereto our 
nature lies liable : and I believe there is nobody who will not rea- 
dily acknowledge, that everything of this kind ought to be exclu- 
ded from our idea of God. 

Nevertheless, as I observed before, we take our lineaments of 
the sublimest objects from archetypes found within ourselves; 
and vice has such a bewitching art of disguising, * as to make us 
mistake her for virtue and holiness ; so that without careful atten- 
tion, she will palm her own odious features upon us for excellen- 
cies, and draw us insensibly to give them a place in that which 
ought to be all perfection. Thus we find the heathen world in 
general ascribed sensuality, debauchery, competition, pride, envy, 
jealousy, inveteracy,' injustice, animosity, cruelty, and other mo- 
ral impurities, to their heavenly powers, whom yet they supposed 
elevated above the reach of human imperfection : nor did they 
perceive any inconsistency herein, because they regarded those 
dispositions as no blemish nor mark of unholiness in the moral 
character. 

Mankind is now happily altered for the better in this respect ; 
the least enlightened among us acknowledge the unity and spiritu- 
ality of the Grodhead. So there is no room for sensuality, where 
there are no corporeal members to be employed as instruments 
therein : no place for inordinate excesses of desirQ, where there 
is neither Nectar, nor Ambrosia, nor other necessary allurement 
to excite a natural appetite : no competition, envy, nor jealousy 
in a single suVistance, who has none other to contend with, to ri- 
val, or to suspect : no pride without an object to be set in com- 
parison : no rancof or animosity where there is nothing to resist 
the Win : no injustices in him who could not be profited thereby : 
no hatred in one whorn an enemy cannot hurt nor obstruct : no 
abhorrence or detestation of things which were the work of his 
own hand. 

This is now so clearly undemood by everybody, that we never 
knovdngly admit any mixture ol moral foulness or human weak- 
ness into our idea of the Divine cTaaracter. Yet whoever will 
observe the discourses and apprehensioiaH of the men and women 
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be commonly meets with, may observe some of those blemishes 
have crept in imperceptibly, and that by means of notions which 
were innocent and necessary at first, but have corrupted and per- 
ished by passing through our hands. Nor is the mischief rnifre- 
quently increased by the indiscretion of some zealous teachers, who 
being not sufficiently guarded in their thoughts at all points, pur- 
sue a favorite notion to extravagant lengths, until they run it 
down into abjectness and absurdity. 

4. It is proper that virtue should be represented as agreeable 
in the eyes of God, and whatever is done in support of his hon- 
or and religion, in relief of his servants, or for the discouragement 
of wickedness, as done for his service ; because this tends to urge 
and hearten us in the prosecution 6f our duty : but it is carrying 
the matter too far when we make ourselves of importance to him, 
or fancy we can steal away his afiections from our fellow-crea- 
tures, to do him a real service, or strengthen his hands to over- 
come his enemies. 

It is expedient we should look upon things seemingly indiffer- 
ent in themselves as obligatory when enjoined by him, for we are 
not to dispute his commands because we do not discern the rear 
sonableness of them ; but to imagine him giving arbitrary com- 
mands which have no foundation whatever in reason, or to be 
delighted with unavailing expressions of homage tending to no 
benefit either of our own or our fellow-creatures, introduces a lit- 
tleness and unworthiness into our idea of him. 

While we endeavor to raise our minds to the highest sense of 
his power, his goodness, and his glory they can attain, we do 
well ; but when we strive to disguise our real thoughts, for fear of 
offending him, or use fallacious arguments in support of his honor, 
we shall fall into an apprehension of him as being ceremonious 
aod captious, liable to be imposed upon by flattery, and taken 
with compliment. 

In apprehending the actions and concerns of men to lie under 
the continual inspection and conduct of his Providence, we do 
no more than is agreeable to sound reason and truth ; but if we 
suppose the eye of Providence engrossed by particular persons 
in disregard of the common herd, and anxiously attentive to their 
minute occasions, so far as to preserve a lodging for Whitefield, 
or preserve his horse from stumbling, we ascribe to him the weak 
fondness and narrow understanding of human nature. 

Nothing more ennobles and refines the mind than an unabating 
love of God, the stronger the better, so it be madly and decent, 
operating by a reverential dependence upon his protection, a 
fill! confidence in bis m^cy, and a perfect acquiescence in the dis^ 
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pensations of his Providence, as believing them to terminate ulti- 
mately in our good ; but as this affection is overstrained by en- 
thusiasts and devotees in a language unsuitable to it, when they 
talk of the soul pouring forth in pious breathings and transports, 
with their dear Lord, and sweet Jesus, they leave nothing noble 
nor heavenly in It ; but court the Almighty in the same senti- 
ments they would court a mistress, and mingle their own pas- 
sions, those too' not of the purest kind, in their idea of the most 
holy. 

It is requisite that wickedness should be represented as odious 
to him, and the persons immersed in it as living at enmity against 
him, because this may raise a horror of it in ourselves, and pre- 
serve us against catching the contagion from those who are deep- 
ly infected with it ; but when this notion carries men to hate and 
detest, to vex and destroy one another for his sake, it is making 
him vindictive, rancorous, and cruel, and fastening a moral im- 
purity upon him which any good man would be ashamed of. 
Thus there is a caution to be used in the management of the very 
topics employed to bring men into a holiness of temper ; for, with 
a very little indiscretion, they may be made like other best things, 
which when corrupted become the worst. 

5. For as we have remarked several times before, our ideas of 
the Divine character are all taken from archetypes found in our 
own, because we have none others wherefrom to describe any- 
' thing conceivable to our imagination. Hence it follows that our 
materials being defective, we can carry on, the resemblance but a 
little way, without changing them, and employing new ones, often- 
times of a directly opposite color, which being taken notice of by 
the dnwary, who do not observe the necessity and occasion of it, 
involves them in perplexities and contradictions. 

Perhaps this is nowhere more apparent than in the doctrine of 
Providence, which whoever holds, must acknowledge to have 
the disposal of the machinations and actions of men, as well as all 
other events ; and in our two chapters upon that article, and upon 
Freewill, we have laid down, that every minute motion, both in 
the human breast and among the bodies around us, was comprised 
and noticed in the plan of Providence^ I would not then point 
out the consequences that might be drawn from this universal pro- 
vision of causes, being unwilling to scandalize anybody before I 
was ready to remove his scruples. If the candid reader has hither- 
to overlooked these consequences,, it is so much the better ; yet 
as we cannot eicpect but they will occur to him some time or other, 
it is incumbent upon us to prepare the antidote ; and conceiving 
this the proper place for so doing, we shall not scruple to discover 
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the poison, which is that we may seem to have made Grod the 
Author of sin. 

For if all the follies and wickedness of mankind were owing to 
motives suggested by modifications of their organs, depending in 
a chain of certain effects upon the operations of the Almighty, tibea 
be must be esteemed the author and approver of those follies and 
wickedness, for which he made the provision of causes with know- 
ledge and intention of the evil fruits they should produce : which 
to imagine, would be the highest offence against his holiness and 
justice, as representing the worst of crimes approved of by him, 
and punishment inflicted for faults whereunto he had led the trans- 
gressor by the workings of his providence. Besides, as we have 
all along insisted upon a difference in actions, some drawing down 
the blessings and others the vengeance of Heaven upon our heads, 
we contradict ourselves egregiously in maintaining an opinion from 
whence it may be inferred that the most atrocious villanies are 
equally agreeable to God, and alike the object of his counsels, with 
the most consummate virtues. But this crying injury to his holy 
name we shaU use our best endeavors to prevent, and at the same 
time to reconcile the contradictions charged upon our system. 

6. Now in order to do this, let us endeavor to lay down in one 
^ew the several parts of our /system, as formed by the decisions 
of our understanding, when in her utmost stretch of contempla- 
tion } or as calculated to model our imagination for directing us in 
the conduct of Hfe. By which it will appear that the seeming con- 
tradictions and evil consequences apprehended in it, are only va- 
riations of language, and lights of placing things in, necessary for 
accommodating them to the different capacities of sensitive-rational 
animals. We have found it expedient in our chapter upon that 
article, and upon several occasions since, to represent God under 
two characters, as Creator, and as CSrovernor of the Universe. In 
the former of those capacities he is incomprehensible, nor can we 
safely affirm anything concerning his proceedings, the manner of 
them, or counsels directing them. We know he has interspersed 
a mixture of evil among his works, and though I have suggested 
very probable grounds to hope the quantity of it is inconceivably 
small in proportion to the good, yet that there is some, we feel 
daily by unwelcome experience : from hence we may presume 
the nature of things originally so constituted, as that the little sprink- 
ling of evil was made necessary to support and secure the greater 
good. 

But Grod in his capacity of Grovemor descends nearer to our 
comprehension : we may imagine him ruling with unwearied infi- 
nite goodness, a little restrained by the necessity he had imposed 
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upon himself at the creation, but watchful to employ his power and 
wisdom for preventing the growth of evil beyond that necessity in 
any single instance, and impartial to distribute it in exact measure 
among all his creatures. In this view of his government, it ap- 
pears his eye never terminates upon evil, but regards it only as a 
means to work out the greater goo^ be graciously purposes to 
procure } and this is the only view ^nHVein we can behold him, 
our optics being not suited to discern him in his work of creation. 
There may be creatures of more exalted intelligence, endowed 
with faculties capacious enough to comprehend the original con- 
stitution of nature, to discover and contemplate Attributes unknown 
and unthought of by us. But their doctrine upon these matters 
would be unintelligible to the acutest of us, who are but as vulgar 
in comparison with them, and therefore must content ourselves 
with what they might regard as exoterics. Yet this inferior doe- 
trine, I mean inferior with respect to other natures, is still too 
high to serve for our common use ? so that we must divide it into 
that we may entertain in the closet, and that we shall find porta- 
ble to carry about upon common occasions. And we shall begin 
with the former, as being the. standard to regulate, and foundation 
whereon to construct the other. 

7. The value of measures and quality of actions must be de« 
nominated from the whole amount of the fruits to be produced 
by them. The fond mother that indulges her child in every fool- 
ish fancy, does him hurt, although she procures him a present 
pleasure, because it is attended with mischievous consequences ; 
and the prudent parent who sends his son away from the ease and 
conveniences of home to the discipline and hardships of a school^ 
does him a kindness, though he drives him into a disagreeable 
and painful road, because it will lead to his accomplishment, his 
credit, and his greater enjoyment, when he comes out into the 
world. And in general, whatever we do to another, however im- 
mediately pleasing, yet if we do it with intention to bring on mischief 
greater than the pleasure we give, it must be counted an act of ma- 
lice. As on the other hand whatever we do troublesome or painful, 
yet if done with intention to procure greater benefit to the party, h 
is an instance of kindness and goodness. These then being the 
grounds whereon we make an estimation of our own actions, we 
can employ none other in estimating the divine ; for as has been 
often remarked before, we can form no conception of God unless 
from archetypes found within ourselves. For this reason he is 
incomprehensible in his character of Creator, because we have 
nothing in our proceedings at all similar to the production of a 
substance, to the assigning primary properties, or constituting the 



relations between one thing and another* Our employment lies 
in observing the things about us, their qualities, their relations to 
our well or ill being, and from thence contriving the methods 
requisite for attaining our purposes. 

Upon this narrow bottom of experience we may raise an idea 
of our provident and beneficent Governor, whom we may con* 
ceive proceeding upon a constitution of things already established, 
capable of admitting an inexhaustible and boundless stream of hap- 
piness, but not without a small mixture of evil made necessary 
to introduce it. We may apprehend him not, like ourselves, 
circumscribed within a little sphere of limited knowledge^ but 
omniscient to discern distinctly all the substances existing, the 
situations they might be placed in, the mutual affections that might 
ensue upon their application to one another : and completely wise, 
to understand the effect of every niotion and operation among 
them, of every combination of motions, and operations among 
them all, and look through every succession of causes to their 
remotest consequences. We may then figure to ourselves this in- 
finite wisdom employed by infinite goodness to contrive a plan of 
nature, wherein all the good possible for the creatures should be 
contained, all methods put in use for enhancing their happiness, 
not excepting such evils from whence a further greater good 
might be marked out, and none admitted which will not redound 
to some signal benefit of the creation. 

In this idea of divine Providence we shall find nothing unbe- 
coming a wise and gracious Governor, nor are those provisions 
made for the evils interspersed among his works, an impeachment 
of his goodness : for being made with a view to the good whereof 
they are necessarily productive, they fall properly under the de- 
nomination of acts of kindness and beneficence : it will perhaps 
be said that all this may account for the introduction of natural 
evil into the system of Providence, but does not reconcile us to 
the provision of motives drawing into moral evil, upon which the 
difficulty principally arose. But let us consider that the very ex- 
istence of moral evil depends upon natural : for we could do no 
wrong if we could do nothing wherefrom some hurt or damage or 
displeasure might accrue either to ourselves or any other besides. 
Therefore natural evil being the ground which gives scope to mor- 
al, it will be worth while to bestow some particular consideration 
upon the former, whereby to gather light for discovering the con- 
sistency of the latter with wisdom and goodness. 

8. Evils whereof we have any experience or comprehension 
may be ranged under two classes. Inevitable, and Avoidable ; and 
each of these subdivided again into two species, distinguishable 
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bjr the channels through which they fall upon us* Inevitflble evifg 
are either those we arc subjected Uj by the constitution of our na- 
ture, as the infirmities of age, cliscasnn, and complaints occasion- 
ed by unwholesome airs or variations of weather, or else tliose 
whereto our ignorance of the means proper for preventing them 
renders us liable, such as sudden deaths, maimings or other l>odi- 
ly hurts by the stroke of lightning, which anybody might easily 
escape, if he could but always know the particular spot where 
the lightning will fall. Of avoidable evils, which nevertheless we 
do not avoid, some are prudential, such as tailor, troubles, self- 
denials undergone voluntarily for tlie sake of some advantage to 
be gained thereby : others punitory, which we draw upon our- 
selves by our ill conduct and wilful mismanagement. 

And these several kinds of evils may spring from one another : 
for a man by his debaucheries may contract diseases he cannot 
afterwards get rid of; or by intemperance may so weaken bis 
faculties that he shall not discern the dangers he might easily have 
avoided ; or by extravagance reduce himself to such poverty as 
that it shall become prudent to submit to dnidgery and hardships 
for his sustenance and support. In these castas the necessity 
rendering evil prudential, the distemper and ignorance subjecting 
to inevitable evil, may be ranked under the class of punitory, as 
on the other hand the latter may be stvled prudential, when in- 
flicted to secure peace, and good order, and the benefits of so- 
ciety. 

9. It is an ancient and prevailing opinion that physical evil was 
the cflect of moral. Many orthodox divines hold that evil first 
entered into nature upon the rebellion of Lucifer, and was intro- 
duced into these sublunary regions by the sin of Man : for that 
the earth in its paradisiacal state had nothing of pnin, disease, un- 
easiness, or trouble belonging to it. We have (onnd so much in 
confirmation of this latter notion as to make it highly probable, 
that if mankind could once totally clear themselves of their attach- 
ment to present pleasure, their impotence of resisting desire, tlieir 
indolence, and their selfishness, they might by their united en- 
deavors quickly relieve themselves from all intolerable evils : and 
against what remained, they might arm themselves with such a 
temper of mind, as should change its nature, making it cease to 
be evil bv drawing out its sting, and rendering it incapable of 
barting tbem. 

But though by these means they might restore a paradise upon 
earth, yet it is much to be doubted whether this paradise would 
extend to the brute creation. One may imagine, and but barely 
ioagioei that the sagacity of man, improved and exerted to the 
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Utmost, might inure the lions and wolves to live upon dead car-. 
casses, without worrying their brother animals : but one cannot 
even imagine how any human skill and industry could ever dis- 
cipline the fish, or the insects, so that the pike should no longer 
be the terror of the lake, nor the shark reign as tyrant of the 
deep, nor the dolphin tire down the flying-fish, nor the spider en- 
tangle the heedless fly in his texture, and then destroy him with 
a lingering and painful death. But it is said the animals were, 
mild, gentle, and innocent at the beginning : sporting the 
lion ramped, and in his paws dandled the kid; bears, ounces, 
tigers, pards gambolled before them : until their natures were 
changed upon the disobedience of man, for whose sake God 
cursed the ground with all its produce and inhabitants. Which 
brings the wants, pains, distresses, as well among brutes as men, 
under the idea of punitory. % 

There is likewise a heterodox notion tending to the same con- 
clusion, which supposes a pre-existent state, wherein the spirits of 
men and animals, by the wrong use of the powers and liberty they 
then enjoyed, have made themselves obnoxious to the sufferings 
they now endure. Thus we find that men of different persuasions 
m other respects have agreed in ascribing physical evil to moral, as 
its cause and origin. And this, if it were fully established, would 
give us a more favorable opinion of our existence : for it is some 
consolation to know, there are no evils in nature absolutely inevita- 
ble, and it leaves no room to hope, that we may some time or other 
attain a competent knowledge and strength of mind sufficient to se- 
cure us against every mischief. 

Besides it is more easy to comprehend how the sufferings for 
wrong doing may be productive of the good we have supposed in 
a former place resulting therefrom, than inevitable mischiefs : 
because they will naturally spur on those creatures, who have 
knowledge of the causes they flow from, to use their activity in 
practising the methods requisite for escapmg them ; whereas whaf 
is absolutely unavoidable can have no influence upon the conduct. 
Yet it must be acknowledged, that in case either of hurts conse- 
quent upon faults committed in a pre-existent state, or of miseries 
brought upon animals by the w'ckedness of man, they do nqt 
yield a profitable fruit to the creatures suffering ; therefore, since 
we have laid down that every evil is productive of good somewhere 
or other, the benefit must redound to some other creatures. Which 
may serve as an argument to prove the connection of interests be- 
tween the visible worid and the invisible. 

10. But were neither of the before-mentioned hypotheses ta 
be admitted, yet it is notorious that one creature often profits by 
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the hurts and labors of another, and suffers by 'the faults of anotfaer. 
We find it necessary to slaughter animals tor our sustenance, and 

!)ut them to severe drudgeries in our service. In return we are 
breed to toil and trouble in the care of creatures useful to us : 
there are insects which prey upon our flesh, our blood, and our 
vitals, perhaps in greater multitudes than we are aware of : some 
diseases, and it has been imagined all of them, proceeding from 
an imperceptible vermin swarming within us. These instances 
may corroborate our opinion of the general coimcction, and afibrd 
a strong presumption that the mischiefs which do not contribute to 
the benefit of any creatures we see, contribute to that of others 
we do not see : and what wo have observed before concerning 
tho divine equity, insures to every individual his proportionable 
share of the good and evil he brings u|K)n others. 

Such considerations duly attended to, might silence the clamors 
of those free-thinkers who urge the absurdity of our being punish- 
ed for crimes whereof we are not conscious, or of the innocent 
suffering for the wickedness of the guiitv. liecause, say they, 
such severities can do us no good, as neither directing us what to 
do, or what to avoid, nor encouraging us to pursue one course of 
behavior, rather than another. But though it should do us no 
good, how can they know it may not prove an example and direc- 
tion to other Beings, or to ourselves in some other form of Being, 
when we may have faculties to cast a retrospect, not only upon 
our sufferings, but likewise u|K)n the prior conduct, that brought 
us obnoxious to them ? Correction of the offender and restraint 
of vice among mankind is one end of punishment, but not the sole 
nor the principal : for we stand as a spectacle to other creatures, 
whose numbers are greater, and interest more important than our 
own. For tlmy having a full discenmient of the general interest 
and the divine ecjuity, will see that evil cannot befall anywhere 
without a diminuUon of happiness in the universe, and consequent- 
ly in the share of every member composing it : therefore will look 
upon our sufferings as a durnage to themselves, which will give 
them the proper effect of punishment, creating an aversion against 
the practices occasioning them, as being detrimental to all in 
general. 

1 1 . Having found reasons for ascribing tho origin of all pain and 
suffering to the misconduct either of the party enduring them, 
or of others to whom he stands in some respect related, it remains 
next to inquire into the rise of moral evil. Wjienever we do 
wrong we are prompted thereto by tlie impulse of some desire, 
appearing more satisfactory to our apprehension than the dictates 
of judgment or conscience. For it has been shown in the course 
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of this work, that the mind acts constantly upon motives ; such as 
they are, such precisely her action is : nor is this inconsistent with 
freewiU, which depends upon the absence of all impediment 
against the operations of the mind taking effect upon her own 
volitions, but not at all upon the causes influencing her to operate. 
But all motives are perceptions wherein the mind is purely passive, 
being acted upon by the mechanical motions of our organization 
striking the perceptions upon her : and this alike as well in our de- 
liberate or voluntary, as in our inadvertent or spontaneous thoughts. 
For whether I play upon an organ myself, or have one that will 
play by clock-work, still it is the mechanical motions of the keys, 
the air passing through the pipes, and undulations coming from 
thence, that impress perceptions of the sound upon the mind : 
and if the organ be out of order, I cannot procure perfect music 
either way : whence it appears diat the behavior of man depends 
upon the condition of his mental organization. 

Now to account for the disorder of our machine let us take the 
orthodox scheme, and suppose that as a man by his debaucheries 
may entail diseases upon his children, which shall continue from 
generation to generation, so the sin of our first parents worked 
such a distemperature into their interior frame, as spoiled the 
constitution of their posterity ever since. We must look then for 
the origin of our own depravity in the first fatal step of our pri- 
mogenitors ; and we shall find that to have proceeded from their 
ignorant simplicity, and the temptation thrown in their way ; causes 
antecedent to the act of transgressing. 

God had prohibited their eating the fruit of the tree in the midst 
of the garden upon pain of death, and it does not appear they 
would have ever entertained a thought of transgressing of them- 
selves, but if the fruit at any time had chanced to catch their eyes, 
they would instantly have taken them off to some other object. 
But the serpent said unto the woman. Ye shall not surely die : for 
God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil. It ia 
not necessary to suppose the woman immediately believed the 
serpent, or was willing to take his word rather than (jod's : but 
what she heard perplexed her : for being wholly unexperienced 
in falsehood, she had no notion of any such thing. Suspicion 
could not enter her thoughts, as having never had a cause in any- 
thing happening before to alarm it, she had always been used to 
look upon everything as true that was told her, and now to be told 
that the fruit was of excellent quality, and that God himself knew 
it to be so, when he had before declared it mortal, must throw 
her into an utter astonishment. In these circumstances it was 
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natural for her to consider attentively tliat fruit which was the 
subject of her astonishment, if perchance something might be dis- 
covered tiierein to disentangle tlie perplexity : we all do so upon 
the like occasion, nor can one find anything blameable in the 
procedure. 

Thus far then here was no guilt nor disobedience, no wrong 
turn of the will : but being thus innocently drawn to fix an ear- 
nest attention upon the tree, she saw tliat it was good for food, and 
that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make 
one wise. That is, her looks dwelling upon the tree, and her 
thoughts upon the suggestions of the serpent, introduced stronger 
ideas of the deliciousness of the fruit and desirableness of wisdom, 
than she had ever known before, she had already eaten other 
fruits, and had found their sweetness and their wholesomencss cor- 
respond with the fairness of their ap|)carance : from whence she 
had gotten an appetite giving a preference to whatever looked 
ripe and blooming. She had seen Adam give names to all the 
animals expressive of their natures, and no doubt had known many 
other instances of his knowledge being superior to her's. They 
had both had perpetual occasion to contemplate the wisdom and 
omniscience of God manifested in tbe admirable structure and 
contrivance of his works. But this admiration of wisdom was no 
more than a cool judgment of its excellency, and the advantage 
of possessing higher degrees of knowledge rather than .lower, 
without creating a desire of raising their faculties above the pres- 
ent pitch, whicli diey had no prospect of eflccling : and their ap- 
petite being abundantly satisfied with the foods allowed them, 
could never grow to a vehement craving. 

But now the woman, beguiled by the artifice of the serpent, 
beheld the delicious fruit and the present means suggested of at- 
taining a godlike wisdom, with desire, yet being withholdon from 
eating by the prohibition, desire, as it will nnturally do while en- 
tertained in the thoughts without being gratified, grew more and 
more importunate. Still we do not find anything to blame in 
her ; she had indeed committed a fatal error, but we cannot call it 
a misbehavior, for she was not apprized of her danger, nor knew 
the consequence of suffering the sensitive part to gather head 
above the rational. Her close attention to the fruit, and its pre- 
tended virtues, was not an idle curiosity, nor a criminal indul- 
gence, but an honest attempt to get information upon tbe doubts 
diat perplexed her. 

12. But desire being grown exorbitant, her reflection on the 
command to abstain became uneasy to her ; which uneasiness got 
hold on the Willi influencing her to use endeavors for stifling the 
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reflection, and turning her notice upon the allurements in her fan^ 
cy ; by this means bringing herself to believe, because she wished 
it were true, that what the serpent had said was right, and that 
God was not in earnest when he made the denunciation. In this 
manner I conceive sin entered into the world, beginning in a wil* 
fu) infidelity, which is always accompanied with a like wilful par- 
tiality to some fond passion or appetite ; and this was the first 
wrong election the woman made ; or, in the language of some 
people, the first abuse of her power of indifierency, whereby she 
annexed the idea of best to an act of disobedience ; and then the 
judgment being perverted, no wonder it led her to practise that, 
which now appeared the best ; so she took of the fruit thereof, 
and did eat. And when she gave also unto her husband with her, 
and he did eat, we may presume he was prevailed on by the like 
process as she had been. 

Thus we see the freewill of our ancestors warped to a wrong 
bias in the same manner as our's is, namely, by desire catching away 
the idea of satisfaction from judgment and conscience ; for when 
the urgency of desire becomes so pressing as to create an intol- 
erable uneasiness, it makes present gratification appear preferable 
to remote good or rectitude, and gains the consent of the Will to 
an action known and discerned to be wrong. But the steps by 
which desire rose to this urgency proceeded from antecedent and 
external causes: to wit, the original formation of the woman, 
when the rib was fashioned into a machinery wherein the sensi- 
tive organs were made capable of striking colors, too strong {ot 
the rational to counterbalance ; her artless simplicity, unapprized 
of the danger, and unacquainted with the quality of external allure- 
ments to raise a violence in the organs by their repeated action, 
and the malice of the serpent to take a base advantage of her 
weakness and innocence. 

If we go on further to trace the rise of this malice in the ser- 
pent, or the wicked spirit possessing it, we must ascribe it to the 
perverseness worked into his nature by his fall from an angel of 
light. It would be too bold to pronounce anything confidently 
concerning angels, or their manner of Acdon, but if we will 
reason at all about them, we must employ our own ideas ; and 
it is scarce possible to conceive that an angel enjoying the 
beatific vision, exempt from passion or frailty, and having a per- 
fect understanding, should ever think of rebelling against Om- 
nipotence : therefore when he entertained tiiis thought, he must 
have been in a state of ignorance and error, an overweening con- 
ceit of his own excellence and power ; and have fallen from his 
angelic intelligence before he fell firom bis allegiance. Nor is it 
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conceivable that he should have thrown atvay any part of bis in- 
telligence voluntarily, but was reduced to error and darkness by 
some provision of causes working an effect necessary with respect 
to him ; agreeably to that ancient saying, Whom Jove would de- 
stroy, he first infatuates. 

Upon our hypothesis of the Mundane Soul, each component 
spirit in its state of absorption having communication of percep- 
tions with the rest, must know the qualities of matter, and efiect 
of a vital union therewith to introduce nioral and physical evil : 
therefore cannot be imagined to immerse itself therein of choice 
or through ignorance. But when a discerption happens, it must 
be brought about by the dust of the ground or some corporeal 

E articles being moulded into organization, and the spirit being 
reathed thereinto, as the breath of life, whereby the whole com- 
position, bodily, and spiritual, will become a living soul or animal. 
Now whether we suppose this discerption affected by divine 
agency, or certain laws of nature established for that purpose, 
or that the Mundane Soul, discerning the necessity of immersed 
spirits to support its own happiness, withdraws its communication 
from those to whose turn it comes in rotation to undergo the 
burden of this public service; or that the spirits themselves, 
sensible of that necessity and the equitableness of sharing their 
proportion in the evil as well as the good, undertake the task 
when falling to their lot, without reluctance : still we shall find 
an innocent ignorance and imbecility, and the mechanical opera- 
tions of a material organization to be the causes preceding the 
first taint of moral evil in them. 

Or whatever other pre-existent scheme you adopt, yet you 
must always allow the creatures to have been good and up- 
right before their first wilful misbehavior, whereby they worked a 
debasement in their nature : for else you will ascribo their defect 
of goodness directly to the author of their nature. But during 
their stale of goodness and uprightness, it would be quite out of 
character to suppose them doing anything coolly, deliberately, 
and knowingly, to put themselves out of this state : therefore 
they must either have been drawn unwittingly into an immersion in 
matter, by steps the consequences of which they were not aware 
of, or there must have been some pressing desire or uneasiness 
raised in them without their own agency, rendering present grati- 
fication and ease more satisfactory, than the practice of what they 
know to be right. 

But if you reject all the foregoing hypotheses, and insist upon 
children being bom in the original innocence of the grandmother 
Eve, we sbaU still find evil introduced among them by the same 
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process.^ We came into the world little different from Brutes, 
without idea of right and wrong, having sense and appetite for the 
guides of our conduct, and justified in following them because 
destitute of any other. Reason is not reckoned to open until 
seven years old : but without ascertaining the precise time, it is 
certainly much younger than desire, which having gotten the start 
in growth becomes too vigorous for it to control. So that when 
reason begins to operate, it can only discover what is right with- 
out raising an appetite sufficient to make us pursue it : unless by 
good management of parents, or good fortune, some passion or 
desire can be brought to assist in overpowering the rest. And if 
any one denies that it is some desire, whose rising in the mind 
was not our own act, which prompts us in every failure of our 
duty, let him produce an instance wherein any man refuses to do 
what in his clear judgment he discerns to be right, when he ap- 
prehends nothing disagreeable in the performance, and no incli- 
nation or habit leads a contrary way : or ever shuts his eyes 
against reason, without a previous suspicion that it would direct 
bim to something he does not like. 

13. Thus in all the avenues through which we can imagine sin 
to enter among the creatures, we find it introduced by a provision 
of causes made previously to its entrance : and the whole progress 
tracing it backwards, se^ms to have been as follows. Things were 
so constituted at tfie creation as that a certain quantity of suffering 
was made necessary to the enjoyments of the perceptive Beings 
created. Our gracious Governor, on forming his universal plan 
of Providence, interspersed the requisite mixture of suffering 
therein, for the sake of that unspeakable happiness that should be 
worked out thereby : yet he would not inflict it with his own hand, 
but chose rather so to order his courses of nature and fortune, 
as that it should ensue in consequence of wilful misbehavior among 
the creatures. Yet neither would he impel them to misbehave, 
but placed them in such circumstances of ignorance and imbecili- 
ty as should influence them by the urgency of motives to choose 
freely what they knew to be wrong. Nor perhaps were this ig- 
norance and imbecility brought on by a chain of necessary causes, 
but he may have given his perfect spirits such discernment as to see 
the expedience of driving one anoUier thereinto ; or undertaking it 
voluntarily out of an equitable disposition, not covetous of engross- 
ing the whole of happiness to themselves, in which case we shall 
find the causes of moral evil derive their origin from prudence and 
duty, and the most exalted public spirit. 

I have promised to build nothing upon hypothesis, therefore 
shall not pursue thb last supposition to any consequences -that 
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might be drawn from it as from a certain fact : nevertheless, I 
may employ it as an imaginary case, to show how the steps 
conducting to moral evil might be taken without imputation of 
unholiness. For if the spirits while in the perfect state, involve 
one another or themselves, in a dangerous ignorance and imbeci- 
lity whenever equity requires, in contemplation of the mischiefs 
to be incurred thereby being necessary to the good of the com- 
munity, we cannot rank this view under the denomination of mal- 
ice, or envy, or sensuality, or any other kind of unholiness. In 
like manner, should we suppose the imperfection brought on by 
a chain of necessary causes, deriving from the first disposition of 
Providence, made with the same view, neither shall we thereby 
charge the Disposer of events with unholiness. 

For let us tf^Ke the points in the line of this view severally in 
order : the creatures in their original constitution, were made ca- 
pable of an immense enjoyment ; but this enjovment was not 
worked into their natures as a primary property, it was to be the 
effect of an application of some means employed to excite it in 
them. This happiness then we must regard as the ultimate point 
whereon the view of Providence terminates, and proceeds next to 
the means whereby it might be effected ; but a certain proportion 
of suffering being among the requisite means, if the plan had been 
80 ordered as that the exact measure should have been brought on 
by necessary causes, or even by immediate exertions of Omnipo- 
tence, these would have been acts of kindness by the rule laid 
down in ^ 7. Where then is the difference upon suffering being 
made punitory instead of inevitable ? The weight of it is the same 
from whatever causes arising, or through whatever channels deriv- 
ing ; and it is this weight tliat makes wrong doing to be what it is, 
for nothing is wrong tliat has not a tendency to some damage. 
Thus moral evil, as we have observed in a former place, were no 
evil if there were no natural, and is no greater than the mischiefs 
whereof it may be productive. Where then the mischiefs pro- 
duced are acts of kindness, and constantly consistent with perfect 
goodness, the introduction of moral evil necessary to produce 
them will fall under the same denomination, and consequently be 
consistent with perfect holiness. But what is apt to scandalize us 
upon this topic is, that holiness in ourselves being a moral sense 
and habit, we cannot do a wrong thing knowingly, even for the 
sake of some signal profit to accrue therefrom, without making a 
breach into the authority of our moral sense and strength of our 
habit, thereby losing our holiness, and setting an example, that 
may endanger the mischief to spread further than we intended. 
From hence we conceive the like of God ; and because it is our 
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duty to be holy as he is holy, we suppose holiness the same thing 
in him, as it is in us : whereas we should consider that his holiness 
is not an effect of moral senses or habits, preventing the growth of 
a depravity which can never take root in him ; but a branch of his 
wisdom and goodness, discerning and inclining him to the things 
most beneficial for his creatures. Therefore whenever these At- 
tributes point to moral evil, as ultimately productive of their ben- 
efit, he can make provision for it without departing from his holi- 
ness, or endangering consequences he does not design ; for he 
sees all the recesses of the heart, knows all the springs of acdon, 
and has the forming and marshalling of all causes at his disposal : 
therefore can say to iniquity as he does to the sea. Hitherto shall 
thy proud waves come, but no further ; so may break down the 
bounds anywhere to let in an inundation, without hazard of its 
spreading ever so little further than requisite to answer his gra- 
cious purposes. 

14. It has been often remarked, upon observation of the course 
of events in this world, that crosses, afflictions, and misfortunes, 
turn out to the advantage of the persons falling under them, or of 
others ; and that good frequently springs out from evil of both 
kinds. Treatises have been written to show that private vices ai# 
public benefits ; and though they have justly given offence, by the 
subject being handled in such a manner as to make it appear an en- 
couragement to vice, yet the fact cannot well be denied by an im- 
partial observer. But when we come to examine how vice pro- 
duces any benefit, we shall always find it to be by checking or 
counterbalancing the effect of some other more pernicious vice : 
so it must make work for itself, and can never do good until it has 
done the mischief, which by a contrary species of depravity it may 
afterwards rectify. Thus if there were no covetousness there 
would need no extravagance; if there were no carelessness there 
would be no want of theft, and cheating, to keep men vigilant ; 
if they had not pride and vanity, there would be no use for cen- 
soriousness, and calumny, which serve to mortify them ; if the 
world was without bigotry, it would have no occasion for free- 
thinking ; if there was not canting and terrifying in Religion, no 
good could come of profane swearing or scoffing. And the like 
may be said of losses and misfortunes, whose benefit is only to 
awaken our indolence and thoughtlessness, to curb some presump- 
tion or rub off the rust that had gathered upon us by long ease and 
prosperity. 

Thus how much soever particular vices may prove advanta- 

ijeous as mankind stands circumstanced, yet vice in general is whol- 
y pernicious : and if they could once get entirely clear of it, they 
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would never want its help, nor any of those troubles, pains, dis- 
eases, and sinister accidents, whose service lies in correcting it. 
Therefore so far as our judgment may decide in the matter, we 
may conclude that moral and physical evil upon the whole contri- 
bute nothing to die benefit of mankind, but our condition would 
be much belter, were both of them totally banished from among 
us. Nor can wo doubt the power and wisdom of God to have 
excluded them : a terrestrial state exempt from them both, is not 
repugnant to our ideas, as appears from the many descripdons given 
01 a paradise, or golden age. 

But the infinite goodness of our Almighty Governor, void of 
neither love nor mercy to any of his works, is now universally re- 
ceived as an article both of orthodox and philosophical faith : we 
have endeavored to confirm it in the course of this work by ar- 
guments drawn from experience and observation, and to show 
that it would be blaspheming' his holy name to suppose his views 
ever terminating upon evil. Since then evil is admitted into that 
part of his system of Providence respecting ourselves, and yet 
does not terminate in our benefit, it seems necessarilv to follow, 
that there is a connection of interests between the visible world 
^d the invisible, between the human species and higher orders 
of Beings : so that all the troubles of this life and miseries of the 
next, incurred by wickedness committed here, redound to the far 
greater benefit of other creatures, for else, they would have been 
prevented, or remedied. How this benefit accrues therefrom, it 
may not be possible for us to explain, but that some signal bene- 
fit does accrue, we may be convinced by the foregoing consider- 
ations. 

And from what has been argued in former Chapters concern- 
ing the divine Equity, it follows, that whatever tends to the ad- 
vantage of the universe, tends some time or odier, to the advan- 
tage of every individual contained therein, and consequently of 
the sufferer himself. Thus if all suffering be an evil of the pu- 
nitory kind with respect to the creatures, it is all of the pruden- 
tial with respect to their Governor : and a measure of prudence 
can never be deemed repugnant to holiness. So that when we 
speak of the formadon of the plan of Providence, we may con- 
clude in the same style as Moses did of the creadon. The Lord 
comprised therein all thoi^e treasures of happiness whereof his 
perceptive creatures were capable : and he interspersed so much 
pain and sufTering, but not a jot more, as was necessary to work 
out that happiness : and he admitted such streams of moral evil 
as should brmg on that pain and suffering, confining them within 
certain stated bounds, that they should not in anywise overflow 
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further than be purposed : and he made provision of causes for 
ignorance and imbecility, just sufficient to open the sluices of 
diose streams. And the Lord looked upon the whole form of 
the plan that he had contrived, and upon every line, and spot, 
and point thereof, and behold it was very good. And he gave 
motions to his material, and ideas to his spiritual substances, to 
carry on the exact succession of events he had ordained. And 
the Lord rested from his work, until the appointed times should 
arrive, according to the vacant spaces left purposely in his plan, 
wherein he had before determined to interpose with his own hand 
for manifestation of his power and of his dominion to his intelli- 
gent creatures. 

15. By placing things in this light, I think we may reconcile 
the system of Providence to our ideas of goodness and holiness : 
the whole difficulty being now thrown off upon the original con- 
stitution of substances, whereby good was made necessarily de- 
pendent upon a mixture of evil. And this it is no wonder we do 
not understand, being a work of creation, whereof we have not 
faculties to discern anything distinctly. For creation, and the 
first establishment of the nature of things with their mutual rela- 
tions, is a pure act, having nothing prior whereon to ground the 
measures of it. But we have no conception of a pure act pro- 
ceeding without intelligence, I mean, intelligence such in kind as 
our own, that is, a discernment of objects, relations, and truths, 
already existing ; whereas unless we will give into the absurdi- 
ty of two First Causes, we cannot admit any objects, or relations, 
or truths subsisting independently on the Creator, or prior to his 
establishment of them. Therefore we must take the primary 
properties of substances, and nature of things as we find them, 
without spending ourselves in fruitless inquiries after their origin : 
and may rest abundantly satisfied with the disposition thereof by 
our allwise Governor, whom we may acknowledge, upon the fore- 
going representation made of his provisions, ordering all things 
for the best, to be infinitely gracious, beneficent, and holy. 

If any very righteous person shall take ofience at our ranking 
the Causes influencing to moral evil among the provisions of 
heaven, let him remember that the like is done more directly in 
the Sacred Writings, where mention is made of hardening Pha- 
raoh's heart, and of tempting men upon other occasions. Add to 
this, that we are instructed in our daily prayers to petition that 
God 'would not lead us into temptation, which implies that he 
sometimes does : for it would be an absurdity and mockery to 
pray, that the moon and stars might not fall upon our heads, that 
the ground we stand on might not lose its solidity so as to let us 
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drop through to the centre, or for averting any other mischief 
whereof there is not some hazard that it might befall. But are 
we not forbidden to say, when temptations assail us, that we are 
tempted of God, or to think otherwise than that we are drawn 
aside by our own lusts ? And is it not repugnant to reason and 
natural Religion to imagine him the author of sin, or approver of 
all the follies and wickedness abounding among mankind ? Must 
not such a notion prove subversive of all morality, and introductive 
of a general licentiousness, misrule, and confusion ? 

This I never meant to deny, and therefore would not have such 
thoughts entertained in our imagination. But we have shown by 
several instances in tlie preceding Chapters, that imagination is 
too gross or too scanty to take in the whole circle of objects dis- 
cernible by understanding : that it would be mischievous or highly 
inconvenient, if not impracticable, to conceive of some things in 
all particulars wherein we may know them to be true : and that 
there is one set of ideas proper for contemplations of the closet, 
but another very different, better suited to direct us in our ordi- 
nary conduct. I shall now attempt an examination of the exot- 
eric doctrines upon this article, which we may conveniently carry 
about for our own common use, and may communicate safely to 
all comers, without so much hazard of misleading, or being mis- 
apprehended, as we might have been liable to, in the others. 

16. An universal Providence, extending to all minutest events 
happening throughout the world, is by much too large an idea for 
us to contain : we are quickly bewildered in that infinite variety 
of complicated causes concurring to almost every production, and 
lost in the length of operations succeeding one another from the 
beginning of every chain, therefore content ourselves with contem- 
plating one, or a few near causes most material for us to take 
notice of. The fall of Troy is commonly ascribed to the inveigle- 
ments of Paris and elopement of Helen : but the constitution of 
the Grecian and Trojan states, their alliances, their military disci- 
pline, natural strength and prowess, the political artifices employ- 
ed to bring them together, and innumerable other causes, were 
concurring to complete the catastrophe. Nor are we shorter in 
computing the multitude, than tracing the length of our causes. 

Horace blames the poet who should begin the Trojan war from 
Leda's Egg, yet it must be owned the mother's education or ex- 
ample, the effects of whatever amour was figured by the celestial 
swan, and former precedents of stealing away ladies from foreign 
countries, might be the prior causes of Helen's elopement. And 
the condition and discipline of the powers engaged, depended up- 
on the birth and breeding given to the combatants by their parents^ 
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Upon the acts of former heroes and legislators, upon the manner 
of their first settlements in colonies, and other higher sourcesi 
which it would be neither needful nor practicable for us to inves-* 
tigate. 

Nor are we less confined in our prospect of effects than of 
causes : we reckon the consequences of Helen's infidelity to ter- 
minate in the destruction of Ilium, the ruin and dispersion of its 
inhabitants ; but what further effects this dispersion had upon other 
countries, we do not take into account nor can fully estimate. If 
it be true that Eneas laid the first foundations of the Roman em-* 
pire from whose ashes our modern kingdoms are sprung, it will 
appear highly probable that our own condition at this day would 
have been very different from what it is, whether better or worse 
we cannot tell, if Helen had been more discreet. Thus the cur- 
cle of our vision stands circumscribed on all sides ; our discern- 
ment into the courses of events has but scanty bounds both in 
length and breadth ; we can neither count the threads whereof 
th^ are contexted, nor trace them to the beginning, or to the 
end. 

So that our views of nature are like the map of an inland coun-* 
try, where you see rivers without any sources, continually discharg- 
ing their waters without a sea to receive them ; roads that you 
know not from whence they come, nor whither they conduct; 
mountains, forests, and plains cut off in the middle by the margin- 
al lines of your paper. In like manner we are forced to divide 
the plan of Providence into many little plans proportionable to 
the scale of our imagination or extent of our discernment, each 
whereof we contemplate singly at a time ; taking whatever lies 
at the top of them for original causes, and all we find at the bot- 
tom for ultimate ends. For we consider properties in compound 
bodies, motions in the elements, in vegetable and animal organi- 
zations, without thinking of the sources from which they derived ; 
we find designs and desires rise in our minds, without knowing 
from whence they came : and we regard the effect these things 
may have upon our well or ill being, or relative to our uses, with- 
out diving into further consequences, wherein we have no apparent 
concern. 

By this means our system becomes replete with muldtudes of 
agents and powers, appearing to us as original sources of events 
and which may be ranged under tliree general classes. Nature, 
Chance, and Freewill. We acknowledge mdeed that all these 
powers lie under the continual inspection and control of our su- 

Ereme Governor, who turns them by the secret workings of his 
^rovidence, operating in a manner unaccountable by us, to answer 
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such pnrpoflos a» in hin wiMlom ho judges proper. Now when wo 
como to inquire whnt thcHo piirpoMOH inu»t ho, wo can think them 
nono othor than Miich nn nro ^(kxI, nnd ^rn(;iou.<i, and beneficent: 
for it i.s ro|)iipinnt to our idcaft to iniH^iiio any malice, or envjr, 
or iniquity, or Honsnality, or othor tinholinoHif in the character of 
God, or that h'lH viow.s ovor torrninato upon ovil : and herein we 
coincide with the o»otcric m^hcuno. Hut by reason of the scanti- 
ness of our plan, wo coimnonly apprehend his views to terminate 
whore our own do, therefore aMcrihe whatever wo can discern to 
be ^ood, eith(;r in the posseHMion or the conHequenccs, to his pro- 
vidence ; and for all else we do not want sourer's to assign it : for 
there arc the imperfections of nature, the rovings of chance, the 
follies and minbcihavior of mankind, to account for physical evil ; 
and the pervcirnenesH of freewill, to account for moral. 

17. NeverlhfdeHS, all nature and all tli(j powers of natnre being 
subject to the divnie power, it is manifest that the evils worked by 
thorn could not have befallen a/;ainst the divine Will, because 
nothing has happened which that Will might not have prevented, 
therefore we say they wcire pcjrmitted. And this is enough to 
give them progress, lor there being Agents and causes every- 
where ready at hand to produce evil, there needs no more than 
permission to let them take their (bourse, without making provi- 
sion for setting them at work. So tlicj oflict; of I' rovidence remains 
only to work out the good, and restrain its contrary within duo 
boundaries. If it be said that permitting is the same thing as 
causing or doing ; for he that sees a villain go to assassinate a 
person whom Ih; could easily save but will not, can fiever oscapo 
the imputation of murd(.'r : whoever urges this objection, must bo 
very little acquainted with the nature of the hmnan mind, whoso 
uses we are now solely to consult. For though in our specula- 
tive moods we can s<;arce fnid a difference between permission 
and action, yet they aj^pear in very different colors to the im- 
agination. 

A humane benevolent man rnifjht scru|)1o to cut off a log, to 
hang up a malefactor, to kill an ox or sheep himself, yet may 
suffer and even employ the surgeon, the execMitioner, and the 
butcher to do it : and wlnrn wcj rcjad of Morocco ernjierors putting 
criminals to death with their own hand, we always look tipon it 
as a mark of a cruel, savage, and vindictive temper. It is a 
common saying that you must set a rogue to catch a rogue ; but 
an honest man would disdain stooping to those base and treacher- 
ous artifices employed by the rogue ho sets to betray his accom- 
plice. A minister having as much conscientiousness as ambition, 
might scruple in his own person to tempt tlio honest but weak 
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and needy servant of a foreien prince to betray bis master's se^ 
crets : yet make no difficulty to send bis emissaries, for tbat 
purpose, when be finds it necessary for tbe mterests and preser* 
▼ation of bis own country. Were be to do tbe former, we 
should have a mean and odious opinion of bim : were be to bog- 
gle at tbe latter, not only bis ill wishers and tbe grumblers, but 
tbe more candid and considerate, would condemn bim as over 
scrupulous, narrow minded, and insufficient for bis office. 

Since then we find so striking a difierence with respect to the' 
moral character between doing and permitting, as tbat we may 
innocently su&r a thing to be done which would fix a blemish 
upcm us to do, it is commendable to preserve the same distinc- 
tion in our conceptions of Providence. For as we have observ- 
ed before, tbe ingredients in our idea, more especially our ex- 
oteric idea of God are all taken from archetypes found within 
ourselves : for we cannot see bim as be is, nor penetrate into tbe 
essence of his nature, therefore ought to model our appreben- 
sioos according to our best notions of perfection and holiness. 
And I believe any common man, perhaps any man whatever, in 
Us ordinafy trains of thinking, when be has not leisure to extend, 
to compare and examine bis reflections on all sides, would Jbe 
more shocked at the thought of provision being purposely made 
for the sins of men, than at their being permitted. 

18. Not that tbe general apprehensions of mankind were always 
of this cast, for tbe Gentiles often beard of the deceits, the adulteries, 
tbe revenges, the murders, practised by their Gods, without think- 
ing the worse of them ; and tbe Jews were bred up in such strong 
persuasions of a Theocracy, directing every good or evil tbat be- 
tel their nation, stirring up enemies against them, sometimes tempt- 
ing men and bardenmg their hearts, that tbey were brought by 
education and custom to look upon these things as not incompatible 
with bolbess. And whoever will carefully examine the general 
tenor of the Scriptures, will find them approach nearer upon this 
article to our esoteric than to tbe modem vulgar doctrine. There- 
fore it was no improper instruction for them to pray, Lead us not 
into temptation. This our expositors in general now interpret. 
Ward off those temptations that would be thrown upon us by other 

Agents. 

Nor are there instances wanting elsewhere of their annexing 
other ideas to the text than did originally and naturally befong to 
it : so that it seems easier for them to justify, than deny tbe fact. 
For they may rest their justification upon die fundamental prin- 
ciple even ol their adversaries, to wit, upon the nature of things : . 
for what things are of nearer concern to us, than our own appre- 

VOL. ui. 10 
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hensions, the make and cast of our ima^inAtion ? or wtiot nature 
moro incumbent upon us to »tu(ly, thnn our own? I)ut custom 
being a second nature, the vnrintions worked thereby must be re- 
garded in forming n practical doctrine. It is the business of a 

Ehysician to study nature, nor does he depart from tiis nde wtien 
e varies his mctlmds according to tlie tcm|>erature ond constitu- 
tion of his patients ; when ho recommends exercise in a palsy or 
a lethargy, but rest and coiniYonure in u fever ; when he prescribes 
copious phlebotomy to the I' renchman, but more sparingly to the 
Spaniard or the Knglish. In like mnnner a physician ofsouls fol- 
lows nature by instilling sentiments adapted to times and circum- 
stances, and explaining those which were salutary only to the an- 
cient Jew or Gentile, in such manner as may bring tliem suitable 
to modern digestion. 

For my part, I must confess J could never jprefer that petition 
in the strict literal sense with any devotion, tncrefore am forced 
to take the comment for m^ private use. Nor is it in matters of 
Religion alone that I find it impracticable to make apprehension 
keep pace with knowledge : for m my common scenes of business 
or oiversion, I cannot conceive the steadfast ground I stand upon, 
to rush forward incessantly nine hundred miles in a minute ; nor 
the wainscot shelves supporting my heavy folios, to contain above 
forty times more of empty pore than solid substance ; nor the 
yielding air to press upon my flesh with many tons weight without 
my feeling it ; nor the compactest bodies I see or handlo^ to be 
made of little porticles smaller than the finest dust raised by' a 
chariot wheel, holden together without anv strings or cement be- 
tween, by external pressure of ether : all which are certain truths 
demonstrated to us m tlie schools. Thus the modem exposition 
stands founded upon reason and the natme of things, nor can it 
justly be charged as a prevarication and dcpartiire from authority j 
for we are told that our instructer preached to the poor, that is, 
the vulgar of his own limes : tiKjroforo it is no profane or impro- 
bable presumption to suppose, that had he been to come in our 
days and preach to th<5 noor now living, ho woiild have altered his 
form from L#oad, into Protect us against temptations, or perhaps 
Permit them not to fall ui)on us. 

19. But our ideas of goodmjss and holiness will not allow us to 
think anjrthing permitted through oversight, nor unless with a view 
of some gracious purpose beyond : for it is no iincommon thing 
for Providence to bring forth good out of evil, and when we can 
discern this, it gives us a fuller display of the divine wisdom and 
fatherly care than we should otherwise have had. As for troubles 
and misfortunes, we often find reason (o be thankful for their hav- 
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iflg fallen upon us : a painful disease or dangerous accident has 
brougiit many a heedless creature to seriousness and consideration : 
and the foundations of prudence are generally laid in disappoint- 
menty for it is this that puts us upon exerting our sagacity and in* 
dustry in taking better measures for the future. Even our pleas- 
ures spring in great measure from evil, for they consist chiefly in 
action and employment, and most of the business of life lies in 
providing for the wants and necessities of nature, or securing our- 
selves against inconveniences that have proved irksome to us : so 
that if there were no danger of mischief that mieht hurt or incom- 
mode us, our time would pass insipid for want oi something to do. 
The pleasures of indolence and indulgence of our humors, how- 
ever delightful at first, are not of a nature to last k>ng : therefore 
those who place their dependence upon them quickly find them 
end in disgust and loathing, if they have not something from time 
to time to ruffle the calm, and give a quickness to their languid 
desires ; a novelty to objects they bad been satiated with. And 
for such as have long schemes of distant advantage in pursuit, 
they could not furnish the full career, if it were not for the rubs 
and difficulties intervening in the way. Nor do labor and uneasi- 
ness want efficacy to create pleasure, by making the very deliv- 
erance from them an enjoyment : sickness renders health more 
deb'ghtful ; crosses and squabbles give a double relish to peace 
and quiet, and he that should never know a trouble could scarce 
be said to know the value of ease. For we judge of things by 
comparison, and never feel the happiness of our condition so sen- 
sibly as when reflecting upon a worse, especially one that we have 

experienced ourselves. 
The mischiefs wo run ourselves into by follv and ignorance 
. give birth to our philosophy : for who would take pains to hunt 
after deeper knowledge, if the superficial notices of common sense 
itere sufficient to secure him against every danger he apprehend- 
ed ? Our common topics of thanksgiving are either the deliverance 
from trouble we have labored under ourselves, or misfortunes we 
have seen fall upon others; our sublimest virtues of benevolence 
and piety spring from our vexations and dislikes : while in youth, 
health, and plenty, men can find the sources of gratification 
within their own fund, so are apt to think of themselves idone and 
their own pleasures without regard to other people, or to the giv- 
er of all their blessings ; but when distresses fall upon them from 
which they cannot extricate themselves, they can then see the 
need of assistance and understand the expedience of mutual good 
will and good offices, and when all human help fails, they then 
b^in to think of seeking it elsewhere. It b a common observa* 
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tioD, that unintcrrnpted prosperity makes men forgetful of God 
and their future state ; the troubles, the dangers, and idiortness of 
continuance in this world are what puts them upon looking towards 
another : for he that is secure and satisfied in his present con- 
dition has little inducement to endeavor attaining a better ; nor 
perhaps are there any who wish to be in heaven until they can 
stay no longer here, or Until reduced to a situation wherein they can 
find no pleasure in life. 

20. Neither is moral evil incapable of being made to yield ex- 
cellent fruits : the foulness and fatal consequences of one man's 
wickedness may serve as a warning to thousands to beware of the 
steps leading into the like, and his indulgence of a vicious appetite 
sometimes proves the means of eradicating it. For while there 
are restrictions keeping vice within bounds, it cannot do its worst : 
but when permitted to take its full swing, it hurries into mischiefs 
that make its pernicious quality palpably manifest, and work a 
reformation, oo that it may be said of some, they would not be 
so good as they are, if they had been restrained from being so 
bad as they were. 

Besides that vices curb and correct one another ; for being ex- 
tremes, their contrary attractions serve as a balance to keep them 
from devUting too far out of the middle way. The covetous and 
extravagant would be more so but for each other's company : 
pride and vanity rouse up laziness, and are themselves restrained 
by the trouble there is in supporting them. Ambition supplies the 
place of public spirit ; eniutation that of honor ; resentment or b- 
sensibilitv stand in the room of courage ; and a servile compli- 
ance with fashions performs the office ofdecency and good nature. 
How many industrious poor find employment in satisfying the 
needless wants of the rich ? How much of the public revenues 
arise from the follies and luxuries of mankind ? And how much 
of the public services is performed by an immoderate thirst of 
gam or applause, or by an averseness to labor and an irregularity 
of conduct, driving men into peribus professions ? 

All which things demonstrate the wisdom of Providence, that 
can produce order out of confusion, the fruits of a nu>st con- 
summate prudence out of self-interest, thoughtlessness, and inordi- 
nate passions. For when we reflect how many thousands there 
are who would cut any man's throat for half-a-crown, how many of 
the scum of our people have been employed in protecting us 
against our foreign enemies, how much power is sometimes vest- 
ed in the hands of persons who care for nothing but themselves ; 
it seems a miracle that there should be any such thbg as law, or 
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government, or property in the world ; much more that we should 
live m that peace, and plenty, and security, which we enjoy. 

Nor are instances wanting both in sacred and profane history, 
of signal benefits made to grow out of an evil root ' the hardness 
of Pharaoh gave room for the divine power and glory to display 
themselves : the malice of the Jews and treachery of Judas 
were instrumental to the redemption : the tyranny and greediness 
of an English monarch, together with the scandalous lives of the 
priesthood brought about our deliverance from the greater tyran- 
ny and corruption of Popery : the unreasonable lengths of (Crom- 
well's party mstructed our forefathers at the revolution how to 
frame the constitution upon a solid and equitable footing : the ex- 
travagances of methodbm and licentiousness of free-thinking help 
to purify Religion from the dross of opposite kinds, by putting our 
hmed men upon studying the use of human understanding with- 
out abusing it, and guard against the two specious but dangerous 
errors of being righteous overmuch, and wise overmuch ; or per- 
haps preventing themselves from advancing hastily things that 
would not stand the scrutiny, or laying greater stress upon ortho- 
doxy and externals than upon a rational and useful tenor of con- 
duct 

Neither can we well imagine virtue itself to subsist without some 
deviations from it } for if we were never permitted to do wrong, 
we could not choose but to do right ; and where there is no 
choice, there is no merit, or commendation, or reward. Were 
temptations never to assault us, we need take no thought of our 
conduct ; and were they not sometimes to overcome us, we should 
have no incitement to diligence and watchfulness, nor to fortify 
ourselves with those good purposes and habits that conduct to our 
happiness : for it is the frequent struggling with an adversary and 
being sometimes foiled by him, that whets our sagacity, exercises 
our strength, and adds sturdiness to our resolution. 

21. Therefore since offences must needs come, because iSaej 
ffve being and vigor to virtue, because they terminate in mischiefs 
that serve as a necessaiy example and warning to keep the world 
in order, because they are made instrumental to gracious pur- 
poses which would have been frustrated without them : we pannot 
find anything to disturb us in the thought, of their being permitted* 
Nay, if we consider the matter fairly, we must acknowledge the 
permission of them an act of mercy and kindness : for if the evils 
they produce be necessary, they must have fallen heavier by being 
brought on any other way. Had diseases consequent upon de- 
bauchery and lewdness been made inevitable, they woidd have 
given us a more unfavorable idea of Providence, than bemg placed 
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in every man's power by care and sobriety to avoid them : or bad 
they been enjoined as a command, how tiardly should wo have 
thought of our Governor as of a most severe and cruel taskmaster. 

liut oermission being given for vicious inclinations to captivate 
the Will and darken tlie understanding, the drunkard quafls his 
liquor in jollity and merriment, witiiout thought of tlie indigestions, 
the gout, the joint-racking rheums that will ensue; and when the 
physician has set him up in tolerable order again, he sings Hang 
sorrow, cast away care, and returns to his old way with full en- 
joyment ; for he has no foreboding of the consequences, nor sees 
the destruction lurking at the bottom of the bowl. So the batter- 
ed rake, if nature or medicine can restore him to a little abihtyi 
squanders it all away again without reluctance, undl he has ex- 
hausted all his health and fixed incurable rottenness in all his bones* 
It is true they both nay dearly for their pleasures ; but then tliey 
enjoy them while tncy can, without bcmg embittered with anv 
dread or anxiety at what may happen afterwards ; and when their 
excruciating pams come upon tliem, they feel no more than the 
present smart, witiiout doubling it by the regret of having done 
that which brought it upon them. Whereas if the miseries they 
endure be necessary for some services to mankind in general, 
they must fall somewhere ; but were they assigned to the sober 
provident man, looking always forward upon the present moment^ 
who should be obliged to take the measures knowingly for bring- 
ing them upon himself, how much sorer would they press upon 
him without any mixture even of a transient pleasure ? With 
what reluctance would he swallow the poisonous draught ? How 
grievously would he nauseate the repetition of what he had suflcred 
by severely ? with what horror woufd he enter upon other de- 
baucheries that lead to certain wretchedness and torments? And 
when the fatal consequences came on, how would he be apt to 
double their pressure by fretting and repining at so hard a service 
being imposed upon him ? Have we not then reason to be thankful 
that tliose are permitted to make themselves examples of suffering 
wliose vicious inclinations prompt them to undertake it willingly, 
rather than have it forced u()on ourselves, to whom it would prove 
a dismal scene in the prospect, an intolerable burden in the 
endurance. 

32. Thus we may sometimes see how good springs out of evil, 
and though we cannot see it in most cases, yet we may safely 
conclude from the character of our heavenlv Father, that not a 
single misfortune or misbehavior is permitted which does not pro- 
duce some greater good although to us unknown. Dut our ig- 
norance of we^benefit need not invalidate our conclusion, for we 



may be sensible the chart of our ima^nation is defective and 
scanty: and as a man tracing a river in bis map, does not suppose 
it to have neitber source nor discbarge, because be sees none 
within the tract exhibited ; so we, when coutemplating the courses 
of events, may conceive there are higher causes and lower ends 
than those lying within our prospect* Nevertheless, we can hard-' 
hr extend our thoughts further than the interests of mankind, 
therefore suppose the evils abounding upon earth tend by some 
secret way or other to the good order and happiness of this worlds 
or to exercise and prepare men for a better. 

As for the sufiferings of the next life^ we know the dread of 
them is necessary to restrain enormities that could not be discoV'i' 
ered nor punished here : yet upon the doctrine of the strait 
gate, the benefit redounding to the few righteous passing through 
it can scarce be imagined a good at all adequate to compensate 
far the extremities of torment, whereinto multitudes are hurried 
by the broad way ; neitber need we suppose them inftcted in de- 
testation and resentment. For though the wicked have lived io 
enmity against God, yet he who has shown us, as well by the 
Sunshine of his Gospel, as by his candle of reason, that we ought 
to love oar enemies, and forgive injuries, unless w^ere it is ne^ 
cessary for our own security or the public good to animadvert up-* 
on them, cannot fail of loving even his enemies, and being willing 
to extend his mercy to the greatest of sinners, were not their pun^ 
ishment necessary. But external necessity of compulsion there 
can be none upon him, nor can we deny that if there were none 
other way, if he were not able to raise up children unto Abraham 
of the most obdurate stones, yet he might relieve them by anni" 
hilation : therefore that he does forbear this relief, must be owin^^ 
to their suffering being a necessary ground whereout to work 
some far greater good* But the good can be none to himself, 
for he reaps no advantage from whatever befalls bis creatures : 
whence follows, that it must redound somewhere, though we can-* 
not tell how nor where, among them : and the universe upon the 
whole contains much greater happiness for this worst of evils, and 
the wicked courses leading thereinto being permitted, than if they 
had been preventedr 

Tet though we may thus upon occasion extend our imagination 
a little beyond its ordinary limits with respect to consequences, 
we cannot do the like with respect to causes : for they lie so conw 
plicated b intricate lengths, that we cannot well trace them farther 
than the depravity of freewill, which we must assign for the source 
of all the wickedness prevailing or that would prevail, if Providence 
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did not continually watch over its motions, and determine which 
of them it were proper to permit, and which to restrain. 

23. Having thus laid out the scene of our imagination in the 
manner most suitable to its dimensions, we can find no room to 
suspect God the author of sin : for bare permission no more makes 
him such, than a magistrate licensing a Book to be printed makes 
him author of the composition, or charges him with all the falsities 
and absurdities that may be contained in ic. Neither can we say 
we are tempted of (rod, but that we are drawn aside and. tempted 
by our own lusts : for they being always ready to lead us astray, he 
has no occasion to tempt us into the evils necessaiy for bringing 
forth his gracious purposes, because we shall produce enow of 
ourselves, and his work remains only to restrain us from those that 
would have been superfluous. Nor yet can we pretend that his 
permission authorized us in the wickedness we have committed : 
tor had we forborne, there would not have wanted other sinners to 
bare completed the requisite measure of iniquity; so that what 
we have done was done needlessly, and not under his autbori^. 
No more can we deem him the approver of our evil deeds, tor 
were he so, he would give them full scope, even where there were 
no good to be produced out of them : but we see he has discour- 
aged them by the mischiefs and punishments consequent upon 
them, by the moral senses and faculty of reason he has given us ; 
therefore we must look upon them as odious and detestable in his 
sight, notwithstanding his permitting them sometimes. As a man 
may sufler a practice he detests, where the preventing it would 
be attended with worse inconveniences ; or swallow a medicme he 
nauseates for the re-establishment of his health, or give it to his 
children for the like salutary purpose. 

Hence it appears that he has established an essential difference 
in actions, some being made naturally productive of enjoyment, 
others of sufl!ering : and if he permits some of the latter to take 
place, it is not that he has altered their nature, but because he pur- 
poses to work out a greater good from the mischiefs they engen- 
der. As when a man undertakes some very laborious task, it is not 
that he sees anything to like in the fatigue, but for the sake of 
greater advantage he expects to work out thereby. Nor does 
this contradict what was said before, that when the Lord looked 
upon all the lines in his plan of Providence, behold they were very 
good : for as dark and rugged and deformed objects may become 
beautiful in composition, by setting off the brighter figures of a 
picture, so what is evil and mischievous may become good in a 
plan, where the more perfect parts must fall to pieces without it. 
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24. NothiDg we do can in the least either increase or diminisk 
the happiness of God, either give him joy or vexation, no not 
for a moment : therefore in philosophical strictness there is no- 
thing either pleasing or displeasing to him ; but we take our ideas 
from our transactions among one another. Men are induced 
to do kindness by pleasing them, and the contrary upon being 
displeased ; therefore, according to the return we receive at their 
hands, we judge them pleased or displeased with what we have 
done : and this judgment we have so frequent occasion to pass 
that it becomes habitual, and we cannot disjoin the idea of pleas- 
ure in the Agent from the acts of kindness ordinarily consequent 
thereupon. Hence we fall unavoidably into the same apprehen- 
sions with respect to (Jod, of whom we can neither think nor 
speak, otherwise than as being pleased or displeased with actions 
according to the manner of his treating them. Since then we 
know that some kinds of behavior are of a nature to engage his^ 
bountiful favor towards us, others to draw down his vengeance 
upon us, we may justly style the former pleasing and agreeable, 
the latter displeasing and odious in his sight, because the like 
follow from either, as would have been brought upon us by a man 
in whose power we were, upon being pleased or displeased. To 
attempt to scrutinize how God himself stands affected, would be 
an idle and useless as well as presumptuous speculation ; for his 
treatment of us being the only thing that concerns us to know, 
ought to denominate the quality of our actions : and on this res- 
pect we shall find an essential difference between them, some 
having a natural tendency directly opposite to that of others. 

God has implanted the desire of happiness or enjoyment in 
our natures to be the constant spring of our action : appetite first di- 
rects to the means of enjoyment, and this is our proper guide so 
long as we have none other to follow. When reason opens, it 
discovers the errors of appetite, and points to a distant good lying 
beyond that of present gratification ; this tlien we are to follow 
as most beneficial to our hiterests : yet appetite still deserves our 
regard in such of her calls as reason declares innocent, for present 
gratification is a benefit whenever not attended with future in- 
convenience. But our reason proves dark, narrow, and defec- 
tive; therefore it behoves us to avail ourselves of the united rea- 
son and experience of other persons among whom we converse, 
or of those that have gone before us : so the rules they have 
formed are our further direction in matters whereof we cannot 
fully judge of the expedience, and our habitual attachment as 
well to rules we have stricken out ourselves, as to those received 
from good authority, generate the moral senses. 

VOL. in. U 
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or rules 9omc arc calculated upcin olniorvation of tho things 
afioiit us relative U) the uses, accomrnodations, and enjoyments of 
life : tliese we style prudential. Others are drawn from tho idea 
of Providence or general government of affairs throughout the 
world : and these |)oint out U) u» what is jileasin]^ and displeasiog 
to Godf that is, what things he has appointed m his dispositioa 
of causes to bring good or evil upon us, though wo do not clearly 
understand in what manner or by what mediai they produce tboin. 
From these last arise our higliest moral sense or spirit of Religioiiy 
whose notices, where it is pure and genuine, deserve our itrictoit 
attention and fullest obedience, as being our surest indication and 
evidence of a conduct most beneficial to ourselves : and this na- 
tural tendency of these rules, though perhaps not particularly dif- 
corniblo by us, is tho real foundation whereon they stand. Nor 
is the case different if there be any given extraordinarily, by other 
means than human reason or observation, for God wants nothii^ 
of usy so can enjoin us nothing but for our benefit : therefore bit 
commands mav at the same time be considered as advices of one 
who perfectly knows ttio nature of all his works, ttieir mutual re- 
lations or dependencies, and what dispositions of mind or courief 
of behavior will lead to our lu'oatest advantage. 

Thus we see tho aim whereto all our guidances conduct lii^ 
whether rule, or reason, or appetite, is none other than our good^ 
and we have no cause to esteem anything good unless recooH 
mended as such hv one of tliose ways : so that it would be absurd 
and unnatural to do what we have cause to believe will end in our 
damage, ahhougli God be able to work out some unknown advan- 
tage tlierefrom ; nor have we any warrant or excuse for doing evil 
that good may come of it* 

25. 13ut to prevent mistakes, it is necessary we should under- 
stand what is meant by doing evil that good may come of it : for 
in some sc^nses of evil, it is not only allowable, but obligatory upon 
us U) do it for the mid to redound therefrom. For everything 
irks^mie or disgustuil to tlie senses is an evil considered apart in 
itself, and so any man will judge it : for if he were forced upon 
some slavish drudgery, or hud a nauseous potion poured down his 
throat, he would esteem it an injury and damage done to him* 
Therefore whenever we enter upon a toilsome work, or take a 
dose of physic, it is doing evil tnat good may come of it : so is 
every act of self-denial we practise* Nay the very essence of 
Prudence consists in nothing else, for appetite prompts us fost 
enough to our immediate good, so the oflice of Prudence and duly 
is none other, than to restrain us from this good in prospect of a 
greater advantage lying beyond. 
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Nor arc there instances wanting even of moral evil beine deem- 
ed justifiable, such as procuring intelligence of an enemv's coun- 
sels by bribery, encouraging desertions, enticing awav the work- 
men of persons abroad having invented a new manufacture, pub- 
Esbbg rewards for rogues to betray one another. Some righteous 
people are for conniving at brotiicis, because, ^y they, it saves 
many an innocent creature from destruction : for the vicious will 
take their course somewhere, and if you do not allow them the 
commerce of women as vicious as themselves, they will use aO 
their art and industry to seduce the virtuous, or else perhaps turn 
to a more detestable species of lewdness. It has been laid down 
as a rule that you must breed up your children to have a little 
pride of themselves, because this will preserve them from mean 
company, who would corrupt their morals. And a man may 
sometimes find it prudent to stir up a less dangdrous passion in 
himself, to assist in overcoming others more pernicious, which he 
cannot master by the force of reason and resolution. 

In all these cases men do, or at least encourage the doing evil, 
that good may come of it, but then the good to result therefrom 
is supposed to be known, and the evil nccesary for the attainment 
of it : upon which supposition the evil cannot be called such in 
common propriety of speech, which estimates actions, according 
to the whole amount oi the consequences taken into contempla- 
tion. Therefore by evil is naturally understood whatever our 
judgment, or rules, or moral senses warn us against as productive 
of more mischief than advantage upon the whole sequel of its ef- 
fects : and this evil it would be highly imprudent and foolish to 
do in expectation that Providence will work out a greater unknown 
good therefrom. For what is this but giving a reason for running 
contrary to reason, and laving it down as a rule to act in opposi- 
tion to all rules ? than which nothing can be more preposterous, 
or inconsistent with itself. 

Nor can we pretend a eeal for die gbfy of God as being mani- 
fested m our wickedness: for it is more manifest b our good 
deeds, which he dveth us both to will and to do. We have cause 
to dorify his wisdom for the good uses to which he turns the follies 
and sbs of men : but we have die like cause to gbrify it, and much 
greater to glorify his goodness, for the powers and opportunities en- 
abling, the dispositions inclining, them to do weU ; and the success- 
es sometimes wonderful successes, wherewith he blesses their 
endeavors b the great advancement of their own happiness thereby, 
or that of their fellow-creatures. The permission of evil, Ixnh 
natural and moral, is so far from being in itself a topic of praise, that 
it has c<Histantly proved a stumbling-bk)ck, which we could never 
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get over, if there were not such innumerable instances of provision 
made for preventing and escaping it, as fully evidence the infimte 
goodness and perfect holiness of our supreme Governor : and it is 
. from tliis part of his character we conclude, there is no evil per- 
mitted unless necessary to accomplish some gracious and holy 
purpose. Since then Providence, although sometimes bringing 
good out of evil,l3rings it fortli more frequently from good; we 
have a better chance of giving occasion for the divine glory to 
manifest itself in that unknown benefit which may be worked out 
from our actions, by doing good than evil. 

26. But it is said, offences must needs come. Whattlien? do 
we know when there is need, or what particular necessity there is 
for any one of them to come ? What though the madness of the 
times in the grand rebellion has laid the foundation of our liberty : 
does this justify the parties possessed with it, who could not pos- 
sibly foresee this happy event, nor had anything further in view 
than gratifying their ambition and indulging their angry humors ? 
or is this a reason why we should wish to follow their steps, from 
which we can see nothing but misery and confusion likely to en- 
sue ? Perhaps our constitution may not yet be completely perfect, 
and Providence may have some secret good purpose in view by 
permitting those torrents of slander and calumny th|it pour weekly 
upon our places of public resort. But there is no good discernible 
by us likely to come of it : for this epidemical distemper of swal- 
lowing all kinds of slander with greediness, must render us all in 
our turns contemptible and odious to one another, which will natu- 
rally disable us from acting vigorously against a foreign enemy. 
For strength consists in unanimity, but what hearty concurrence 
can there be among ppople who detest and despise ono another ? 

Therefore it becomes every good patriot to discourage this lui- 
mor of reviling and vilifying : if we differ in opinion, let us treat 
one another like reasonable creatures, not like a pack of snarling 
dogs ; and support our own sentiments by calm argumentation, 
not endeavor to run down all opposers by joining in widi the cry 
of every yelping cur that opens only because he is hungry, or be- 
cause he has none other way to make himself taken notice of; so 
upon all other occasions we are to consult our rules and our rea- 
son : for they are the proper criteria to distinguish what is need- 
ful to be done, or to be omitted. Rectitude of Will consists in a 
steady adherence to the dictates of understanding, nor can we con- 
ceive it otherwise in God himself; but his intelligence extends to 
all nature and all futurity, therefore it is no wonder he gees a rec- 
titude and holiness in measures, where we find the contrary. 
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Whence it follows that we shall imitate him not by doing the 
same things that he has permitted, but by following the same guid- 
■ ance, to wit, the line of our intelligence ; for so does he too follow • 
his intelligence, only his is boundless, whereas ours stands confin- 
ed within the narrow compass of reason and information that he 
has vouchsafed us. Within this compass then we are to look for 
his declared Will, which alone we are to obey, for all else belongs 
to the secret Will, which can be no rule to us, because founded 
upon knowledge it is impossible for us to fathom ; and to attempt 
to meddle in matters he has reserved to his own disposal, would be 
the most consummate impudence, and daring presumption. 

For God alone, who discerns the remot^t issues of things, can 
know what evils are capable of being turned to good purposes, and 
how to set bounds to iniquity that it overflow not too far : therefore 
the permission of evil is a branch of the divine prerogative, not to 
be encroached upon without sacrilege. Such encroachment is like 
touching the ark of God with unhallowed hands, from which no- 
thing could be expected but certain destruction. For what can be 
more arrogant and impious, than doing wickedly to find employ- 
ment for Providence ? It is the same as saying to Grod, I will do 
all the mischief I can : now do thou produce good out of it. This 
seems to exceed the rebellion of Lucifer, for he sought only to 
make himself independent on the Almighty : whereas the sinner 
transgressing upon this pretence would make Grod his Servant, by 
setting him at pleasure to clean away his dirty work, or turn it 
into sweetness and salubrity. 

27. Nor perhaps would men ever find temptation to do evil that 
good may come of it, if they were apprized whatkind of good may be 
expected therefrom ; for it is not their own good but that of other 
creatures. They flatter themselves with a notion that because 
God has permitted their evil, he must be pleased with it, and will 
reward them accordingly : whereas we have shown, he may per- 
mit a thing he is displeased with, and consequently the perpetrator 
can look for nothing else than to feel the effects of his displeasure : 
but he permits the sin, because be foresees the mischiefs conse- 
quent upon it will work out some signal advantages to his crea- 
tures. Would men consider the matter in this light, which is the 
true one, they would not be so fond of running themselves into 
misery for the sake of some unknown profit to redound therefrom 
to others. 

They do not act so in their temporal concerns, though there 
are the same grounds for running counter to common Prudence 
as duty : for we trust that all the diseases and distresses of life 
have their secret uses, or else they would not be permitted, 'for 
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our gracious (Governor is able to deliver us from tlicm all, and 
would do it but for that reason. Yet who ever purposely ruins his 
health, or throws away his fortune, because Providence will not 
sufier these misfortunes to befall needlessly, nor without producing 
a greater benefit to mankind therefrom i How much more absurd 
then would it be, to incur miseries to whose intenseness and dura- 
tion we can set no bounds, because there are reasons to be given 
that they would not be inflicted, unless necessary to secure the 
happiness of other Beings, and because the universe upon the 
whole is better with them than without them ? Such service is 
not required at our hands :. Moses was rebuked for desiring that 
the wrath of God mig|ht be turned upon himself from the Israel- 
ites ; and certainly the offer was made inconsiderately, for such 
romantic zeal for the public good is not in human nature^ nor was 
any man ever really actuated by it, whatever he might persuade 
himself. 

Nothing is more deceitful than the heart of man, or more dif- 
ficult for him to discover than his own true springs of action : there 
are many latent motives which prompt us without our perceiving 
them, many plausible colorings that claim to be the sources of 
motions we had before determined upon. Nor can an observant 
by-stander fail of seeing that when men do wrong, there is always 
some private passion, or interest, or ill humor, or perverseness of tem- 
per leading diem thereto which they are Unwilling to acknowledge , 
and then, if they have been plunged deep in enthusiastic notions, 
they raise this idle pretence to an extravagant sanctity in sinning 
for the divine glory, to cast a glare for blinding their own con- 
science, or more commonly to cover their contempt of the divine 
authority from the world. Thus while they would seem to be 
laboring after an unknown remote good, beyond all reach of hu- 
man sagacity or foresight to find out, they are in reality pursuing 
present gratification in disregard of a good that their judgment, 
their moral sense, or their conscience might make manifest ; in 
which indulgence of the cravings of appetite, or inordinate desire, 
the very essence of depravity and unboliness consiirts. 

28. 1 have been the more prolix and particular upon this Ar- 
ticle, because having spoken of an universal Providence extend- 
ing to all events, whether fortunate or disastrous, and appointing 
or permitting all the actions of men, whether good or evil, occa- 
sion might be taken from hence to imagine them all equally pleas- 
ing to God, and alike the proper objects of our endeavors : which 
being a most dangerous and fatal error, subversive of Religion, 
morality, and even common prudence, it seemed more excusable 
to be redundant, than wanting in the cares taken to obviate it. 
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But this poisonous fruit is not now very common, as growing from 
an injudicious intenseness of thought upon the manner of the di- 
vine government ; a root but little abounding at this season. For 
easiness and indolence of temper seems the prevailing humor ; 
poen's thoughts being commonly taken up with amusement of the, 
day, or of the hour, unless perhaps when ambition, or covetousness, 
or some other darling passion engages them a little further. A few 
transient ideas of a general Providence content them, without 
troubling themselves to examine particularly by what channels the 
administration of it is carried on ; whereby they luckily escape 
the danger of scrutinizing further than their lights would enable 
them to do it safely. 

As far as appears among pur cotemporaries they never sin up- 
OD principle, nor with any more distant view than indulgence of 
the passion that happens to come uppermost, unless there be some 
who seriously hold the methodistical doctrine, That a man must 
be in a state of damnation before he can enter a state of salva- 
tion ; from which naturally follows, that he should make himself 
damnably wicked as fast as he can, that he may have the quick- 
er passage into righteousness. But these gentry, having an utter 
detestation of all human reasonings, are not likely to meddle with 
my speculations : so that what is offered above will be superfluous 
to the generality, who may therefore skim it lightly over, as they 
do most other things put into their hands, except it be a lam- 
poon or a piece of scandal. 

But as there are persons who bestow more thoughts than com- 
mon upon the courses of events throughout the world, it was my 
business to provide for what difficulties I could imagine might 
arise in their minds ; more especially to guard on all sides against 
whatever ill consequences might be drawn from things 1 had ad- 
vanced myself. Therefore if there be any to whom the positions 
maintained in the Chapters of Providence and Freewill, or in 
several other places shall prove a stumbling-block, as seeming to 
make God the author of sin, and to encourage immorality by 
representing it alike productive of good with tlie strictest virtue, 
the endeavors here used for removing that imputation are intend- 
ed for their service ; whereto it is hoped they may prove effec- 
tually conducive, provided so much more than the fashionable at- 
tention be given them, as might be expected from persons who 
may have any doubt arising upon a point of the utmost im- 
portance. 

29. But as the imaginations of men are formed upon very dif- 
ferent scales, not all equally capacious, those conceptions which 
are exoteric and wholesome to some, will still remain esoteric and 
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dunecroiis to otIiorH. lint it is or no nvnil to our Mnknr what we 
think of him or of hifl works, nor <loe9 hu rccjuire anything of iifl 
cither in thouf^ht or deed, unlcHs for our own ^oo<l : 'thcroforo wo 
serve him hest when we think of both in the manner best adnptod 
to our own respective uses. Such ns hnve the fidlest idcn ol the 
divine (iovernment and fatlierly tend(;rness, mny l(X)k upon an 
event happening ns n certain evidence of its being the Will of 
God ; and best that it should happen : th(;refore not only tho 
niisfortinies and troubles befalling in die World, the wicked deeds 
IHjrpetrated by others, but even the follies they have committed 
themselves, mny be matter of no <liscontent to them ; l>oing per- 
suaded that all these things will turn out to some greater ndvan- 
tage, or else they would not hnve been suffered. Yet thotigh 
they are not sorry at what has happened, they may be sorry that 
it should have lieen necessary to happen ; which sentiment will 
urge them sufliciently to avoid the like whenever they do not see 
that necessity, that is in everything future lying within their power : 
for the evidence alleged of evils being best, belongs only to those 
alren<ly past and done, which mntiifests the sacred Will in those 
instances. 

So that notwithstanding their resignation un<ler tho faults they 
have been permitted to do, they will strive against them for the 
future, as earnestly as they could widiout sucn acciuiesconce, and 
be ready to join heartily in that petition. Thy Wdl be [done on 
eartli as it is in heaven. ]{y which must be meant the apparent 
Will : for tlie secret is already <lone throughout every region of 
the universe on earth, as com|)letely as it is in heaven. Nor is 
there anything in the nature of this contentful t(;mper, rightly con- 
sidered, to abate our vigilance over our future conduct. What if 
a man ui>on having a stone fall upon his head, shoidd believe it 
happened for the best ? nobody wotdd think this a reason wliy ho 
siiould put himself in the way of another stone, or forbear to take 
the proper caution for |)reventing the like accident again. So 
although upon having offended once he should suppose it happen- 
ed for the best because permitted, yet if he ju(lges soundly, ho 
can draw no reason in the world from thence why he should 
offend a (second time, or shotdd not take warning from his first 
failure, to guard against the temptations that led him thereinto. 

30. liux I fear such soundness of judgment is not common, nor 
perhaps possible to be fidly attained : therefore an easiness under 
the reflection of [last misconduct cannot be generally recommended 
with safety. For our desires naturally flow from our likings : ac- 
cording as things have affected us formerly we are apt to desiro 
and endeavor the repetition of thcmj and uneasiness at what wo 
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have done is the strongest spring to drive us into a contrary con- 
dact. So it will be best to cultivate a vexation at the evil com- 
mitted by ourselves and an abhorrence against it elsewhere : pro- 
vided we can disjoin the offender from the offence, so as to love 
the one while we detest the other. This we do easily in our own 
case, for we do not hate and detest ourselves how much soever 
convinced of having grossly misbehaved, from hence we may 
learn to do it in the case of our neighbor. 

The Romish doctors reckon three stages in the passage from 
vice to virtue : Attrition, Contrition, and Repentance. The first 
is a sorrow for the mischiefs men have brought upon their own 
beads by their ill doings ; the second a sorrow for the doings 
themselves, and the last a thorough change of mind or hearty 
disposition to practise them no more. There may be some per- 
haps so happily constituted as to find the two former needless, 
being able to begin direcdy with the last, it is not difficult in 
the common afiairs of life, where there is no strong passion or 
habit in the way : a man upon finding some practice he has follow- 
ed a litde inconvenient to his health or his fortune, may take 
warning from thence to leave it off without a violent regret at 
what he has done. But to attain a perfect unconcernednessi at 
everything past, yet without being a whit the less careful of bis 
measures for the future, is more plausible in theory, than feasible 
in practice. 

On the other hand, there are persons of so little sensibility that, 
though they smart severely for their follies, the moment the smart 
is over they think no more of it than if nothing had ever happened 
amiss. With these people it is necessary to begin at the first 
stage : for till you can bring tliem to carry their reflections a lit- 
tle beyond the present feeling, you will never work upon them at 
all. 

But for the most part contrition is the proper entrance into the 
way of amendment, and the more hearty the sorrow, the more 
effectually and speedily it will forward us on the way. Nor is 
the detestation of vice of little avail to help us in our progress, for 
what we have been used to look upon with odium, will be more 
apt to grieve us when falling upon ourselves : therefore censure 
when properly applied is serviceable, not only as a species of 
punishment for the wicked, but as a preservative for the good. 
But though the aversion ought to terminate in the practice with- 
out extending to the practiser, when the separation is possible, yet 
I fear it is not everybody that can make it. For the vulgar, litde 
used to distinguish further than their senses or their passions can 
guide them, judge of jhings in the lump : if they like the person, 
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ererythine be does must be right ; if once pemiaded of anything 
wrong in him, be must be capable of all that is bad. 

I suppose it is upon this principle that our party*leaders have 
encouraged the ridiculing and aspersing one another's characters, 
even upon topics no ways relative to the matters in contest : for 
the mot) being no judges of those matters cannot estimate the man 
by his measures, but the measures by the man ; therefore the fix- 
ing an ill impression of the one, is thought the most effectual 
method of giving them a distaste for the other. Whether this 
method be justifiable, or not carried to greater lengths than neces- 
imry, I leave to others to determine; as likewise whether the 
justifiableness of it bo considered at all, or only the gratification of 
resentment, ill-humor, or solfish desires. But with regard to hei- 
nous enormities, especially such as may prove contagious, one 
must not be too rigorous with persons of gross apprehension, in 
requiring them to distinguish oetwecn the vice and the vicious : 
because if you will not allow them to detest the offender, they 
will be apt to think lightly of the offence, whereby they may fall 
into great hazard of being infected by it. 

This may account for those cruel severities the Israelites were 
taught to exercise upon their corrupt and idolatrous neighbors, 
for they seem to have bad little rational or refined in their religion, 
but were altogether euided by appearances and sensitive ideas : 
and with such there is no medium, they must either love, or hate 
to extravagance. 

Therefore if they had been allowed to intermingle among idol- 
aters, or even to treat them with common humanity, they would 
have taken a liking to their follies ; an<l there was no way of se- 
curing them against the contagion, unless by raising an utter aver- 
sion to the persons infected, and a persuasion that no usage could 
be too bad for them to receive. But even tlie populace of our 
times are not quite so gross and stony ; they can detest a vile 
profligate enough to make them abhor his practices, without wish- 
ing to knock out his brains : so they may be restrained from giv- 
ing such terrible proofs of their righteousness, without endangering 
the loss of it. 

Yet the ideas to be infused into them must be accommodated 
to the size and shape of the vessel ; for it is in vain to think of 
making men perfect at once, or inspiring them with better senti- 
tnents than they are capable of bearing : a mistake vour very 
righteous people often fall upon, to the disappointment ot their own 
purpose, and great detriment of those they take in hand. But as 
the husbandman studies the nature of his soils as well as of his 
seeds, so whoever would sow the seeds of virtue, must observe 
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diligeatly the characters and apprehensions of the recipients strift- 
iDg to improve them in those particulars where an improvement 
may be made : for the same step may be an advance in one man 
which would be going backward in another. Therefore discre- 
tion must be used, and no easy matter it will prove, to discern 
what is an approach towards holiness in each person, according 
to his situation, keeping it always in aim to bring him by practicable 
gradations to an universal benevolence even to the worst of men, 
so as to show them all the kindness that may not prove an encour- 
agement to \dce, or endanger mischief to himself: in imitation of 
that power who causeth his sun to shine upon the good and upon 
the evil, and sendeth his rain upon the just and the unjust ; and 
we trust will turn every evil permitted, to answer some good and 
holy purpose. 

31. Having now explained my notions of the esoteric and ex^ 
oteric doctrines in the clearest and fullest manner I was able, I 
hope they will appear upon a careful and candid examination to 
be the same in substance, varying only in language (Permission 
being used instead of Provision, or as I may say, the latter being 
translated by the former ;) and in the method of laying out our ob- 
jects according to the scene beheld in our imagination. Wheo 
withdrawn from the hurry of sensible objects we give the full 
stretch to contemplation, we may then survey the divine economy 
from beginning to end, and though our views will still be very short 
and imperfect with respect to particulars, yet we may clearly dis- 
cern so much as to see, that all events must be determined by 
their proper adequate causes, these again by others prior from 
whence they were generated, and so on without interruption until 
we find their source in the immediate acts of the Almighty : 
whose omniscience will not sufier us to imagine he performs any 
without knowing, or without thinking what they will produce in 
the remotest or minutest consequences. Whence foDows the ab- 
solute dominion of Providence ; nothing ever happening that was 
not noticed and marked down in the origmal plan. We may then 
turn round to the other side of the prospects and perceive that 
events do not terminate in what we discern or feel of them, but 
draw on further consequences depending upon one another in an 
endless succession : by which we may understand how every line 
in the plan of Providence, however appearing otherwise in some 
particular links of the chain, may be drawn in wisdom and good- 
ness for promoting the advantage of the .creatures. Upon this 
view it will appear that God is righteous in all his works, gracious 
and holy m all his doings, the very provisions made for physical 
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tnd moral evil hiJinj; cnlr^ulatml for in«rcawn|{ the mm of bflppn 
noMa nnd hoWunnn fhronj^Jioiit X]w iiniv«rwj. 

From iliirt iil«n of uriiv«!r«;il IVoviilrnrw wn mny li?»rn to con- 
duct onrHJjlv#?» witliiii our own \inU^ provinrc : for muih wi; hnv« 
in thi3 ndminij^trntion of nfTiiirH, by mcwmi of tlin nowcr nnd frco- 
will allotted un. Nor do<!» the divirii? dominion ncMroy onr free- 
dom ; for freedom htin no eoneern with antecedent caiwea, nor 
the provi»ionf» j^ivin^ them liirtli, hut wolcly with the force or re- 
stranit there mii^ht he tipfin onr future volitions and actiona ; and 
©upericnce convinceji m that we have a certain Kcofie to ran^^e in, 
exempt from wich force or restraint. Within thi«i cofnpaa» then 
it bchovcfi uHf if ] may he pardoned tlie expreaaion, to lay otir 
plan of Providence in imitation of the mo«t fHjrfect model ; draw- 
ing r/ur lincK, ao far aa otir hi'at judf^ment can extend them^ with 
a view to prrMluce the greatest gfXKl, npryn their whole length, to 
<njr fcllow-creaturea or ouraelvea, that can lie effected tipon erery 
particidar oc;caaion. And hecaiiae we are liable to inordinate pa»- 
jiona too atrong for jud^^ment to overp^^wer, it ia incumbent upon 
iia to endeavor after a jiolincfta of temfmr, exempt from malice or 
envy, or aenauality, or aelftalmea?*, or indolence, which might draw 
ua aaide from the proaecutirjpn of our plan. 

Hut aa a traveller, while paaaing along the road, muat observe 
the tracka l^efore hirn and keep hia eye attentive to the objeeta 
near at hand, nor can atand to ga/zC at the distant horizon : ao we, 
when oeciipied in the eornrmni hufiineMa of life, cannot retain the 
whole extent of otir crniten»plfltive w^ene^ in mirtrl. Wc then find 
our prrwipect reduced to a<:antfer limita; the chain* of v.mtmn ap- 
pear broKcn abort ; nature, chanr^r, and freewill, a«;cm original 
aotircea of eventa ; and though there may Mill remain a genera) 
idea of Prwidence, wc cannot tra^e it tip to ita firat appointmenta, 
but it preaenta to otir view a auperintending fKiwer, continually 
|i^iiding the motiona of a#;cond cauaea bv freah and r/ccaaional op- 
erationa, thotigh when or how the touch ia given we cannot per- 
ceive* In thia partial »cene of thing«t we have other aotircea to 
aaaign for all the tryHn that happen, m it yn'onim m to aacribe 
the good alone to Providence, together with the purpf;ae of pro- 
ducing further grx)d out of the evila |>ermitted. Vet (lermiaaion 
ia no aanction or encouragement, but wickedneaa atill remaina the 
object of vengeance and diapleaaure to God, who haa nothing un- 
lioly in hia nature : therefore we canmH make ourai;lvea more 
agreeable to him than liv lalK^ring, ao far aa our imperfectiona 
will albw, to imitate hia holineaa* 

32, Thua we aee the two ayatema, though proceeding liy difler- 
eot routea, conduct to one and the aame end, narpely ; to give ua 
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the purest idea of our Governor, and most heavenly disposition of 
mind we are capable of attaining. But if we go to blend them 
together, it will utterly spoil our work; which then can, answer no 
end at all, unless to involve us in doubt and perplexity. It will be 
like joining the halves of two maps cast upon different scales, from 
whence nothing but incoherence and absurdity can ensue : there 
will be rivers- pointing their course against mountains, private gar- 
dens bigger than the adjacent country, and streets of cities leading 
into the sea. It may be presumed that all the difScuIties, istarted 
against the ways of Providence, arise from this motley mixture of 
gross and refined notions ; for there are people too/shrewd to rank 
among the vulgar, yet too dull ever to become adepts : these • 
operators are perpetually mingling the stroke;^ of one system among 
the other, whereby they make neither uniform, but mangle them 
both, and in this condition it is no wonder they appear distorted 
and disfigured. 

For if we behold the vulgar scheme with the glass of contem- 
plation', we shall find it abounding in inconsistences ; effects with- 
out a cause; freewill acting upon no inducement; all things 
guided by wisdom, yet for the most part depending upon contin- 
gencies; the power of God irresistible, yet many things done 
contrary to his Will ; nothing hidden from his sight, yet innumer- 
able trifling and filthy objects unbecoming his regard ; Providence 
ever watchful over events, yet permitting those to take efiect which 
were not intended, nor approved. These the plain man does not . 
perceive, for he takes his ideas singly, so discerns not the dis- 
cordance that would be found upon comparing them together : or 
if a difficulty occurs, he can acquiesce without expecting to solve 
it, being sensible of his ignorance, and satisfied that many things 
may be true, though to him appearing unaccountable. 

On the other hand, if we investigate the chain of causes to the 
fountain head, without turning the opposite way to consider what 
consequences may ensue beyond pur immediate notice, we shall 
still retain our vulgar idea of terminating all events in the us^s of 
man ; and then our reference of them to the divine appointment 
will have a mischievous efiect, representing many provisions there- 
in as trifling, unkind, and unholy. 

Nevertheless, every science must have a beginning, nor can 
one expect to rise from the popular system, at a leap : in the 
interim of our progress there will arise doubts and difficulties, for 
these are ordinarily the avenues to knowledge. Yet they will 
not discompose us so long as we bear in mind that we are but 
earners, for this reflection will satisfy, that we are not fully mas- 
ers of any point that may seem to cast an imputation upon 
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Providence. For when we consider, that unholiness, by the 
essence of it, must proceed from some passion, or selfishness, or 
intemperance of mind, we shall lay it down as a fundamental 
principle, that nothing of this sort can have place in the most 
perfect ; and shall esteem it the nearest approach towards perfec- 
tion, to cultivate the opposite character in ourselves. 

33. But then let us not suffer the desire of holiness to carry 
us beyond the bounds of discretion, nor mislead us in iudgmg 
wherein its essence consists : an error that men of no small credit 
among the multitude have fallen into. For they observing just- 
ly that study, meditation, prayer, thanksgiving, and the exter- 
nals of Religion, are the main supports of holiness, place the 
whole of it in them ; so would have men think of nothmg else, 
but employ every day and every hour of the day in a continual 
round of these exercises. Whereas holiness does not consist in 
them, but in the disposition of mind to be contracted by them, 
which disposition is better forwarded by the life and spirit of our 
devotions, than by the length or frequency of them. 

For it is not in human nature to keep up a glow of fervency 
further than to a certain period, according to the strength and 
present condition of our organs : all beyond is perfunctory and 
unavailing form, no more a nourishment to the mind than eating 
• beycynd one's appetite is a nourishment to the body. Besides 
that the practice of a rational and useful life is equally, if not 
more necessary to strengthen our sentiments : for obedience is 
better than sacrifice, and infixes the principle, whereon it was 
performed, deeper than any mental effi)rts can do. Nor would 
it be more absurd for a soldier to desert his post that he may lie 
lurking about his General's tent, lest he should lose his reverence 
by- losing sight of him, than for us to neglect our active duties, 
that we may attend more closely to those of devotion. 

It is not by such exercises alone that we can imitate the most 
perfect models : God himself not only receives the adorations of 
Angels and Men, but likewise feeds the young ravens and clothes 
the lilies of the field. We have ofiered reasons to make it prob- 
able, that the blessed spirits above do not spend their whole time 
in empty Hallelujah's, but are conUnually employed on high be- 
hests to assist in administering the courses of nature, and fortune. 
And God has placed us under a necessity of attending to sensible 
objects for the support and convenience of ourselves and our fel- 
low-creatures. Let us tiien in all our measures have a respect 
to their use, and practise religious exercises so far as they tend 
to give us a happy turn of mind, dependent on Providence, con- 
tented with its dispensations, and pleased with being imder itft 
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proceetkm : and make uf indtutrious witbin our narrow sphere 
of action to maintain the order and promote the happiness of the 
world wherewith we stand connected. 

Perfection is not to be attained without attending carefully to 
all branches of the duty allotted us : but he that aims only at one 
point commonly overshoots his mark; nor- is it unusual for men 
to become unholy, through an intemperate zeal of being holy. It 
gives them narrow notions of the supreme Being, as receiving ac- 
tual delight from their services, and uneasily anxious to have them 
paid ; it keeps them inexi^ert in their business, and useless in their 
stations, makes tliem morose and rancorous against those whom 
tbev suppose the enemies of heaven, fills them with spiritual pride 
aocl contempt of mankind ; puts them out of humor with the wonrld 
about them, with the condition of their own nature ; and over* 
wbelms them with despondencies at their not attabing impractica- 
ble lengths. So that there is such a thing as being too pious^ 
wliere the piety is not rational and genuine, and the greater lengths 
it runs, so much the worse : as a man, whose money is in coun- 
terfeit coin, the more he has of it, will only find it the greater 
and burden. 



CHAP. VI. 

THINGS PEOVIDKNTIAL. 

To what purpose, it may be asked, do we make these the sub* 
ject of a particular inquiry : or what can be expected from the 
title of this chapter, more than we Iiave already descanted upon 
in our Chapter on Providence ? we have there shown tliat all 
things derive their essence, and all events their accomplisliment, 
fixHn diat source : that small as well as great, the veriest trifles 
equally with the most momentous concerns, were comprised with- 
in the original plan. The grovelling cartli-worm, the worthless 
sea^^eed, the dirt we trample upon, were works of the same hand 
that made the human soul with all her powers of intelligence, with 
all her stores of science and accomplishment. The crawling of 
emmets and falling of leaves were contained in the same scheme 
wbereb were prcgected the rise of empires, and the exact period 
of tbeir continuance. A sparrow no more falls to the ground than 
a kingdom is overthrown, a bubble ao more bursts than a world b 
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dissolred : . not an atom stirs throughout the material universe, nor 
a fancy starts up in the imagination of any animal, without the 
knowledge and attention, without 4he permission or appointment, 
of our almighty and all-provident Governor. Even the wild ro- 
vings of chance took their rise from certain ci(uses, and circum- 
stances occasioning them to proceed in that manner ; which flowed 
successively from prior causes, through channels whose sources 
were first opened by Omnipotence, with full intelligence of what- 
ever was done, and clear foresight of all the minutest consequences 
that should result therefrom. 

From whence it may be inferred the epithet Providential was 
superfluous, all things being such without exception, nor is there 
any room for a distinction between events that are providential, 
and others that are not. But notwithstanding the universal de- 

Eendence of events upon certain causes provided in wisdom for 
ringing them respectively forth, it does not follow that the epithet 
providential, applied to distinguish some of them from the rest, 
must be an insignificant term. For we have seen before, that 
derivatives do not always carry the whole extent of their primi- 
tives : everything done for one's self is not a selfish act, nor is a 
man a whit the more selfish for taking an honest and prudent care 
of his own concerns. In like manner neither is everything deno- 
minated Providential, that proceeds from the hand of Providence, 
but such works only wherein there are marks of that hand discern- 
ible by human understanding. Thus is appears the epithet we 
have now taken under consideration, is a term belonging to the 
exoteric language ; having no force in describing the real nature 
of things, but the appearance of them in our narrow comprehen- 
sions. 

To discern the system of Providence completely, we ought to 
know the precise quantity of good the creatures are capable of 
receiving, and quantity of evil necessary to support that good ; 
what else besides good, but consistent with it may be contained 
in the general design ; the various states of perceptive Beings, 
according to their situation with respect to one another or to mat- 
ter ; the several compositions and organizations of material sub- 
stance, together with the secondary qualities and essences result- 
ing therefrom ; their positions, and that of their component parts ; 
the motions both external and internal a^nong them ; their mutual 
operations, and extent of their influence upon one another ; the . 
eflects as well immediate as remote of tlieir action, and tendency 
of it through successive channels to accomplish the purpose in- 
tended. But this we may see at first glance is an immense ocean 
of science unnavigable by human sagacity : should we attempt ta 
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compass it| we should find ourselves bewildered in the multitude 
of obJectSy and intricacy of causes depending upon one anotheri 
in a Ime further than our eye could stretch to ; and by endeavor- ^ 
ing to grasp the whole scheme of Providence should quite lose 
our idea of it, and see nothing but inextricable confusion. 

2. Therefore it behoves us to select such parts of the scene be- 
fore us, as we can draw upon the scanty scale of our imagination, 
so as to discern the objects clearly, and trace out their mutual 
dependencies. Nor need we fear doing an injury to the glory of 
God by this partial consideration of his works : for that advances 
it best which manifests it most fully to us. He wants not glory 
firom us for his own benefit or amusement, but because a strong 
and well-grounded apprehension of his Providence would fill us 
with satisfaction of mmd, at being constantly under a gracious pro- 
tectioDi that will guard us from every evil unproductive of greater 
advantage : and is the main basis both of prudence and benevo- 
lence, by ensuring to us, that whatever we do well, shall be at- 
tended with success either in present or in futurity, and making 
the good of our fellow-creatures to be our own mterest. 

But it has been seen in the foregoing Chapters that, as our or- 
gans of imagination are constituted, .it would be mischievous to . 
refer everything to the divine appointment. An intelligence ex- 
tending to all minutest events together with their remotest conse- 
quences, is an idea much too large for our comprehension : no 
man can conceive the possibility of it, how well soever his reason 
may convince him of the fact. And there are some trivial and 
unsighdy objects, which to join in the same thought with our su- , 
preme Governor, would give us unworthy notions of him, and 
lessen our sense of his purity, his Majesty, and his Holiness* 
This being the case, it is allowable and commendable, because 
necessary and expedient, for us to confine our ideas to second 
causes, where we cannot trace them satisfactorily to the first. 

Some effects we see by experience proceed regularly from the 
primary properties of bodies, or their secondary qualities result- 
ing from texture and organization : others follow upon their ap- 
plication to one another, without our knowing what brought them 
together : others again are the product of voluntary action. These 
three then. Nature, Chance, and Freewill, we are justified m re- 
garding upon common occasions as original springs of events, be- . 
cause for the most part we want largeness of view to discern their 
dependence upon higher sources. They are all the causes giving 
birth to the phenomena falling under our observation : but among 
^em we find visible footsteps of a choice, and contrivance, that 
requires another cause to account for it. For nature opiates 
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ncfcedsarily ; chftnce works at raDdom without preference of Me 
thing above another, and though voluntary Agents proceed upon 
an idea of something they are about to do, yet we see them some- 
times acting with a wisdom not their own, towards the accom- 
plishment of a design they had not in their thoughts. 

Whatever therefore bears the marks of a wisdom not belonging 
to the known causes producing it, we may properly style Proid- 
dential ; which term being applied to things, not in respect of their 
real essence, but of their appearance in our eyes, must of course 
be relative to particular persons ; that being providential to one 
man which is not so to another, according to their respective un- 
derstanding and lights. Nevertheless, there are some things ap- 
t)earing obviously so to every eye that will cast an attentive look 
upon uem, and are rather unheeded than unseen by the generali- 
ty of mankind. These lucid spots of our prospect, wherein the 
unaee of Wisdom and Providence stands reflected, we shall take 
for the subject of our present inquiry. 

3. And it is by this reflected Image that the very being of a 
God is most commonly manifested. We have attempted other . 
proofs of his existence in the last volume drawn from the locality, 
the numbers, the diflTerertt properties, of all substances falling un- 
der our notice, which could not exist in that manner necessarily 
or of themselves, and therefore require a First cause to assign 
their several stations, essences, and qualities. But this kind of 
argumentation is of too abstracted a nature to serve for common 
use, as requiring a particular preparation, and stretch of the fac- 
ulties to pursue it without losing the track. Most men, and per- 
haps all men upon most' occasions, content themselves with the 
three causes mentioned in the preceding section, without looking 
forward for any further sources from whence their powers of ope- 
ration were derived. But when they behold them working with 
an art and contrivance that is not in their nature, when they see 
necessity, casualty, and ignorance, bringing excellent schemes to 
perfection : this at once convinces them of .a superior intelligence, 
which requires no nice investigation of causes to discover. For 
when Agents void of Wisdom act wisely, it is plain there must be 
some hand to conduct them ; though we may not be able to per- 
ceive by what springs or channels of communication it operates. 

So that here wants no long train of reasoning to lead us into the 
knowledge of a Providence. Penetration and closeness of thought 
have no further use in this case than to discover the fallacy of 
those sophisms wherewith persons of a perverse subtilty of refine- 
ment have overclouded the most apparent truths. The plain man 
needs no assistance here from the speculatist, but may say to him 
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as Diogenes did to Alexander, Only please to stand out of my 
Sim-shine. Let bim but observe the phenomena before him, and 
be may leave them to work their own effect upon his imagination : 
it is bis part to take care they do not pass without his Notice, for 
while remaining unheeded, they can work no efiect af all ; and if 
not fixed in the remembrance, their effect will be but transitory 
and unprofitable. If he has not been used to look upon these 
objects, be will do well to begin with those he finds most striking,! 
and apt to raise an admiration in his mind : for admiration is an 
afiection or gender kind of passion, and the force of passion is 
necessary to rouse up an habitual insensibility ; as physicians cure 
a palsy by raising a fever. 

Extraordinary phenomena, and effects requiring the concurrence 
of many causes to produce them, afiect us most strongly ; nor can 
admiration keep up her glow without fresh fuel to be supplied by 
new objects occurring, or at least such as are new to our ob- 
servance ; for when once grown familiar they lose their efficacy 
upon us. When the Moon interposes between us and the Sun so 
as to cover his whole Body, it sets every eye agape, because hapr 
pening but once or twice in an age : but that total eclipse of the 
Sun of many hours continuance, varymg the employments of life, 
made every night by the interposition of our own earth, raises 
emotion in nobody ; for this very reason, because it happens every 
night. The common air we breathe gives us no thought of Provi- . 
dence because it is so common, lying ready at the fips of every 
animal in plenty enough, and to spare, for the uses of them all : 
but our food and clothing, being not so copiously dispersed nor 
obtruded upon us everywhere, make us more attentive to that 
admirable provision of materials, enabling us to procure them by 
our care and industry. 

Yet though it be expedient to vary our objects of contemplation, 
it is not so to crowd them too thick : for then they w'^ have no 
better effect, than if they had not been varied at all When one 
reads Derham's physico-theology, the mind is tire^* with the mul- 
tiplicity of proofs, which rather overwhelm and benumb the facul^ 
CM admiration, than excite it: a short general description of the 
human mechanism, with a few of the mo* curious parts would 
perhaps have answered the purpose nvire efiectually, than that 
elaborate treatise. For it is not enougo to consider the justness 
and weight of our evidence, without consulting likewise the ca- 

Scity and present disposition of the mind, that is to receive it : 
^: the moat wholesome aliments crammed immediately will bring 
on a heaviness instead of enlivening, and the most palatable will 
nauseate when the appetite is not set towards them. It is b 
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vulgar saying, that one man may lead a Horse to water, but twen^ 
men cannot make him drink : therefore we shall succeed best by 
watching favorable seasons, such as after an escape from some 
imminent danger, when the mind is most susceptible of impression, 
and applying tlie objects we find most suitable to our tecbper, as 
striking most forcibly upon us. 

It is a too common mistake, among persons of a pious turn, to 
take their opinion of things providential from their teachers : die 
reality of a Providence-thfey may reasonably take upon the credit 
of others of larger understanding, and undoubted integrity, though 
it is better if they can be brought to see it themselves, and ior 
that purpose they are exhorted to observe things passing providen- 
tially around them. But Providential, as has been observed al- 
ready, does not imply what derives from the hand of Providence, 
but what carries an evidence of that original, in visible marks 
upon it: now nothing can be evidence to him who does not 
discern the force of it with his own eyes. Therefore when things 
are propounded as providential, let a man examine impartially and 
courageously whether he feels them operate as such upon his im- 
agination : if he does not, they are not providential to him. 

To pretend ourselves convinced of the divine government upon 
reasons that do not appear valid in our judgment, is a mockery of 
God and a deception of ourselves : for they will never strengthen 
our sense of his dominion, the only good fruit expected from 
them. Our duty is not to make reasons but to search for them, 
and inculcate such as we find most cogent upon our memory. 
Nevertheless, though every man must weigh his evidence himself, 
another may point out the sources from whence it is to be fetch- 
ed, and prepare it for the scale : to which service we shall now 
endeavor to lend our helping hand by some few observations that 
may tend to promote it. For we do not mean to enumerate the 
evidences of a superintending guidance : this would take up more 
of our time dad labor, than we can spare from other matters, and 
has already Inen done sufficiently, as well by divines as pW- 
losophers : we Oily purpose to make some more general obser- 
vations without regirding whether they be new, or have been made 
by others before. 

4. All effects l)ring W'/hin the reach of our notice were the 
produce of nature, chance, or freewill: which three therefore 
are the fields we have to survey. But works performed by the 
contrivance and industry of man affords us no marks of a superi- 
or intelligence, his own power and sagacity being sufficient for their 
production : yet if we consider his powers of action, the talents 
of his understandmg, the materiab he has tp work with, none of 
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mbieh be made for bimselfy we must tefest tbem to the gift of na- 
ture : if the circumstances concurring to furnish him with oppor* 
tUDitiea and motives for acting, the purposes whereto be co-ope- 
rates, difierent or even contrary to those he liad in view, we must 
acknowledge chance to have a great share in his proceedings. 
Wherefore voluntary agency, so far as we have concern with it 
at present, becomes ab^rbed into the other two, leaving nature 
and chance alone for the subject of our examination. 

Intelligence is manifested two ways, either bv meaim supplied to 
miwer the end we may conceive to have been had in view, though 
we do not discern the methods by which they were prepared j 
or else by the contrivance apparent in productions, though we do 
not see what -end ihey answer: the former more particularly 
gives us the display of Providence, tlie latter of the wisdom where- 
witb it is administered. But where we can discern both the art 
and the uses it serves, the evidence is double, and if well attend* 
ed to must strike with double force upon the mind. Our own 
pleasiire and profit being ever uppermost in our thoughts, what- 
ever contributes to the general convenience and accommodation 
of human life, wherein we may have a share, is most apt to draw 
our attention : therefore the good and well being of mankind is 
the end we can most readily conceive to have been had in view, 
and the means conducing thereto will be easiest received as evi- 
dence of a provident care and concern in supplying them. 

As to the brute creation, it is customary to despise them as 
below the divine regard, yet if there be a man so smgularly open 
hearted as to deem them, too, and such enioyments as they are 
caiwble of, worth a thought of that power who can think of every- 
thing without neglecting anytiiing, he will have a larger field of 
Providence before him, and find evidences, wanting to other 
people. Nevertheless, if we will not aUow them to deserve con- 
cern for their own sakes, still since many of them are subservient 
and necessary to our uses, we may look upon the provisions 
made for their peservation as a remoter means promoting oiur 
ftvorite end. And with respect to insects, and other animab 
seeming wholly useless, we may discern a contrivance in the 
methods provided for their breeding and sustenance, though we 
riiould not be sensible of any good purpose answered thereby. 

60 If we saw a house stored with furniture, utensils, and vict- 
uals, the gardens planted with herbs and fruitHrees, the grounds 
stocked with cows, horses, poultry, and deer, all in a manner fit- 
ted for the entertainment and convenience of a family ; we 
should certainly conclude there was some master, who had 
taken care to provide these supplies for the uses whereto they 
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were respectively proper. Or if an ignorant person went into a 
room where among scales, weights, compasses, measures, and 
other things of common uno, he should find quadrants, parallel 
rulers, thcodolitefi, and flrinillary Hphcrcff^ of which he had no no- 
tion what they were good for, nor nould understand the figures 
upon them : yet ho miglit kno««' without telling, that these were 
the works of some artifirci pnK;oeding with skill and contrivance, 
who made them for purposes well worth the care he had bestow- 
ed upon them. 

In this manner we constantly reason upon common occasions, 
and there wants only the proper attention to lead us into the like 
train of thmking upon the phenomena of visible nature. For 
there we may perceive ample provision made in vast variety for 
the numerous iamily of Adam. Corn, fruits, pulse, herbs, cattle, 
and fowl for our sustenance ; wool and flax for our clothing ; 
drugs and simples for our relief; air for our breathing ; timbtt*! 
stone, lime, and brick-earth for our habitation ; wood and coal 
ibr our firing ; beasts of burden for our assistance : winds to pu* 
rify our atmosphere, to refresh our heats, and waft us from shore 
to shore ; variety of soils and climates to bear us a produce of 
every kind ; dews and rains to make tliem yield us their in- 
crease. The sea, that original source of water so necessary to 
us for many uses, serves likewise to ansociatu distant nations by 
opening the communication of commerce. The Sun diffuses 
his warmth and light to cherittli us : the Moon helps to lessen our 
darkness, and the tides she raises assist our navigation. The dis- 
tant stars guide us over the boundless ocean, and inhospitable 
desert, extend the fields of science to an immensity of space, and 
turn the rugged brow of night into a cheerful scene of contem- 
platbn. 

Even within the narrow compass of our own bodies, we carry 
about no inconsiderable stores, without which wo could not receive 
benefit from those without us. We have engines of digestion and 
secretion, springs and channels of circulation, limbs for instruments 
of action, bones for our support and protection, organs of speedi 
ibr our mutual intercourse. We have appetites to stimulate, 
senses to inform, tlie faculties of rememberme, comparing, distin- 
guishing, judging, to enlighten, and reason to direct us. Neither do 
we want sources of enjoyment and pleasure, either in the capacity 
of our senses and afiections of joy, hope, admiration, and innocent 
mirth to receive them, or the plentiful supply of external objects 
fitted to give tliem. 

And among those of nature's productions wherein we do not 
find our unmediate account, we may yet see a variety and reg* 
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tihrity of disposition that must be the efiect of design and consum-* 
mate-skill to conduct it. The four elements though formed out 
of the same matter, yet have severally so stable a constitution^ 
that they can mingle perpetually without changing into one anoth- 
er ; and by their different commixtures produce other secondary 
elements, as salts fixed and volatile, acids, alkalies, spirits of differ- 
ent kinds ; which being mingled together in suitable proportions 
generate all the grosser bodies we see and handle. By this won- 
derful join-work the stores of nature are supplied in an endless 
nniltplicity of species, having their several essences distinguishing 
them apart, hard or soft, compact or loose, dry or humid, elasdCy 
flexible, unyielding, glutinous, fluid, or coherent. 

The earth contains within her bowels abundance of soils, stones, 
{oaeihf minerals, metals, ductile, malleable, fusible, brittle, or li- 
quid, and ^disposes the parts of her diamonds and her crystals 
with such an amazing artifice, as that though some of the comnact- 
est substances, yet they afibrd an easy passage for the lignt to 
traverse through them in all directions. The air sustains vapors 
of opposite qualities, aqueous, nitrous, and inflammable ; some to 
fall m dews and rains, some to bind up the hail, the snow, and 
hoar frost, and some to dart in lightnings and meteors. Water 
serves for the basis of many liquors, varying according to the 
channels through which it passes, whether the strata of earth, or 
little vessels of fruits and plants, or secretory ducts of animals- 
Fire performs the twofold office of giving heat and light : by the 
former it operates diversely in baking, melting, consolidating, dis- 
sipating, or evaporating ; in the latter it appears under seven prin- 
cipal forms besides the multitudes of colors made of them by com- 
position, and it seems to be the principle giving activity to hot seeds, 
and drugs, and spirituous liquors. 

Then if we (urn our eyes upon the vegetable tribes, we may 
see them, in countless multitudes of trees, shrubs, weeds, mossfes, 
funguses, cover the ground or produced in the water : each grow- 
ing, spreading, and nourishing by peculiar laws adapted to its own 
kind, and all worked in such exactness and nicety of art, as the 
greatest human ingenuity could not imitate : their sap vessels cu- 
riously bound up together within the stem, or dispersed among the 
roots and branches, their leaves wrought much finer than needle- 
work, their flowers of many different makes, hues, and odors, 
their seed diversely produced, lodged, and constituted, and their 
several parts having different tastes or qualities dependent upon 
their internal texture. 

Yet are these wonders of the vegetative world surpassed hj 
those of the animal, whose frame contains a more complicated 
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machinery capable of more admirable play : for besides the eo- 
DDes of growith and nutriment analogous in both, the latter are 
furnished with organs of sensation, and instruments of activityi 
enabling them to remove from place to place, and make their uses 
of things lying within their reach. Nor do they less display a rich- 
ness of invention in the variety of their forms among birds, beastSf 
fishes, and insects, fitted for flying, or walking, or creeping, or 
clinging, or mining, or swimming, covered with feathers, or wool| 
or hair, or shells, or scales, armed with horns, or tusks, or claws, 
or stings: some living in communities sociable as man, others 
working with a sagacity unknown to him, others again without ei- 
ther strength, or cunning, subsisting merely l)y their multitudes. 

Nor can we help remarking those surprising instincts that sev- 
erally guide them to their harbors, their foods, their ways of breed- 
ing and preservation, instruct them to build their nests, to make 
their combs, to spin their webs, and provide for the future, with- 
out knowledge of their wants. And when we reflect that many 
animals can find their commodious habitation only in one particu- 
lar kind of plant, which they do not fail to find ready for them at 
their proper season, as if the vegetable kingdom were in league 
to support the animal, we shall be persuaded that both were com- 
prehended within the same design, suiting the qualities of the one 
to the occasions of the other. 

6. Thus far we have considered things in separate lights, as 
useful to human life, or as artificial in tlieir production or structure : 
if we proceed to contemplate such as may stand m both lights, 
wherein the use and the contrivance are equally obvious, we shaD 
still find an ample field to range in. For we may observe by 
what an admirable train of preparations the vegetable kind per- 
fects plenty of materials for our occasions : corn and pulse and 
fruits for our sustenance, flax and cotton for our clothing, roots, 
and leaves, and woods, for our manufactures and entertainment, 
oils, liquors, gums, and drugs for our uses and amusements, even 
reeds and rushes for some little purposes we can turn them to. 

How many animals are wonderfully formed and furnished in 
various ways, for supplying our wants and gratifying our desires ! 
Cattle, fowl, and fisli for our nourishment, the viper, the snail, the 
cantharides for our health, the horse and the ox endued with strength 
and docility for our services : their parts and even excrescences 
adapted to our uses, as well as those of the creatures that bore 
them ; oil, tallow, glue, cochineal, ivory, horn, hair, wool, the nice 
texture of quills and feathers, the curious net-work of hides, capa- 
ble of bein^ rendered durable to preserve our records against the 
injuries ci time, or softened into a covering for our tender fliib, 



or worked almost as close and compact as wood : their instinels 
severalty disposing them to contribute towards our benefit and 
pleasure. The fearless mastifT guards our houses ; the faithful 
sfieep-doc assists in fending our flocks ; the sagacious hound and 
busy spaniel supply what we want by the dulness of our senses ; 
the watchful cat, the digging rook, and the insidious spider, help 
to clear us from vermin ; the solitary silk-worm imprisons herselif 
in her cell to lay the ground-work of our manufactures ; the little 
fly sits boring the oak-leaf to brew ink for our correspondence ; the 
iDdefatieable bee labors with inimitable art to furnish wax and 
honey for our entertainment; the winged choristers gladden our 
hearts with their music, delight our eyes with their variegated 
plumage, please our curiosity with the nice architecture of their 
nests, and skilful vigilance in tending their young, and multiply 
tfaeioys of spring. 

Tlien what a world of wonders necessary for our uses does this 
microcosm, the human body, contain ! what multitude of vessels^ 
glands, and ducts, to concoct and distribute our aliment ! what 
arfiflcial structure and excellent disposition of muscles and joints 
to serve for instruments of action I what amazing nicety in the or- 
gans of sense ! the eye with her humors and tunicles mathemati- 
cally placed and proportioned among one another ; the ear in wind- 
ing mazes modulating the vibrations of air into sounds ; the nerves 
in imperceptible threads running everywhere through the fleshy 
parts, yet returning their notices without impediment from the fur- 
thest extremities of our^limbs. And all tliis complicated machi- 
nery containing an infinitude of multiform works, bound up in one 
ftttie compass, yet with such stupendous skill as that they do not 
inieriere with one another's operations, nor fall into disorder upon 
our oiotions. 

I do not know whether I may go on to instance in that part of 
our constitution enabling us to make improvement in knowledge, 
acquisitions of habit, dexterity, and accomplishment; because 
these are currently supposed to reside in tlie mind itself, distin- 
guished from everything material. If any man can satisfy him- 
self that a perceptive Being may contain knowledge it does not 
perceive, as we certainly do not, and cannot with all our industry, 
call to mind the thousandth part of all the knowledge we possess; 
or have habitual sentiments wherewith it is not continually aflected, 
1 shall not argue the point with him. For my part I cannot con- 
ceive, how an improvement of knowledge oi alteration of char- 
acter can be efiected without a change of modification, or new 
arrangement of parts, which cannot take place in a simple spirit 
lycoropoanded of parts : therefore I must attribute them to a 
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mental organization, composed of fine material substance, striking 
perceptions momentarily upon the mind, in the manner of exter- 
nal objects. 

And how exquisitely must this composition be framed to give 
us that infinite and yet regular variety of play we experience ! 
Let any man take an English dictionary, and reflect that he 
knows the meaning of almost every word in that thick volume, that 
they present him with new ideas according as they are compound- 
ed in difTerent styles, ^emn, familiar, logical, rhetorical, poeti- 
cal, and humorous : let him consider how many transactions, faces, 
and places he can remember, how moTny afTections and sentiments 
he possesses, how many points of common knowledge he is expert 
in, how many ways of acting ho has experience of, each whereof 
rise readily to his view as the occasion happens to introduce 
them, or as he pleases to call them u|) for his use or amusement, 
following the regular trains without confusion, or interfering with 
one another : let him consider what a multitude of works must be 
requisite for these purposes, and what consummate skill to range 
them all in proper order, within a place smaller perhaps than can 
be imagined, and he will be ready to acknowledge that our men- 
tal organization is still more admirable than the system of our 
grosser machinery. 

7. Between the provinces of nature and chance, there lies a 
tract claimed by both, or shared in common between them : I mean 
the proportions and situations of bodies with respect to one an- 
other, and the motions among them usually called the order of na- 
ture ; which she preserves by her necessary agency, but was first 
put into it by causes unknown, and accidental to us. For though 
the Moon be holden in her course by the two known laws of per- 
severance in a rectilinear motion, and external attraction, yet we 
know no laws of nature that should place her precisely in the or- 
bit where she rolls, nor give her just the tangential impulse, re- 
quisite to retain her in it. 

Within this intercommoned tract we may reckon the distances 
of the planets primary and secondary, from their respective centres, 
their solidities, magnitudes, and phases, their centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces, so nearly balancing as to keep them in almost 
circular paths : the eccentric orbits of comets, whose planes cross 
those of the others at very large angles, so as never to disturb 
their regularity by a too near attraction. The diurnal rotation of 
our globe giving usnhe vicissitudes of night and day ; the oblique 
position of its axis ever parallel to itself, that winter and summer, 
seed-time and harvest, may never fail : the disposition of its sur- 
face into mountains, plains, and valleys, islands, seas, bays, and 
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harbors : the distribution of rivers, the diversity of soils for the 
accommodation of human life, the burning sands, the frozen zones, 
the subterraneous exhalations whereon depend the variations of. 
wind and weather, many times so necessary to be attended to, 
yet proceeding upon rules which no human ingenuity can reduce 
into a science. The just admeasurement of the elements, that 
water may not abound to overwhelm us, nor air fall deficient, nor 
earth swell to a greater mass than could be duly moistened, nor 
fire pass its proper boundaries : that universal element which 
carries on an intercourse between all parts of the world, beaming 
in kindly warmth from the distant Sun, and travelling immeasur* 
able journeys from the remotest' constellations. The generation 
of metals in such suitable quantities as that gold and silver are not 
too plentiful to serve us for money, nor iron and copper too 
scarce to furnish the artificer with instruments and the housekeefK 
er with utensils. The « appropriation of plants, and fruits, and 
animals, and other commodities to particular countries ; whereby 
commerce is rendered necessary, and an acquaintance introduced 
among the several nations upon earth. 

Nor must' we omit the uses and qualities assigned to ahimals^ 
wherein we can turn them most commodiously to our advantage t 
we have not our wool to seek from the dangerous lion, nor want 
the untameable tiger to pk)ugh our grounds ; but the ox, the 
horse, and the sheep, have docility and manageableness givea 
tbem for their characteristic. Creatures saleable in the fair or 
market are made much more prolific than those of the savage 
kind. Poultry and rabbits keep within their accustomed pur- 
lieus ; but nobody knows where to find the coarse-grained heron,, 
or the wortliless cuckoo. The family of bees abide patiently in 
the habitation we please to assign them, but tlie libertine ant wilt 
choose her own settlement from which she is hardly to be ex- 
pelled ; obsequiousness and different kinds of sagacity are joined 
in the several tribes of dogs: credulity brings the wild duck into 
our decoys, and the greediness of swine make the very ofial of 
our bouses valuable. If we consider lastly the reigning animal 
Man, who subsists by society, and receives his protection, his ne- 
cessaries and accommodations, from the united labors of many 
persons diversely qualified, we shall see how their constitutions 
and talents are prudently distributed among them : so that hands 
are not wanted for every office of life, whether^ active or sedenta- 
ry, venturesome or cautious, robust or delicate *, how the sexe^ 
are equally proportioned, how the natural temper of some per- 
sons sets examples of virtue to others, and even their vices are 
80 counterpoised as to check and correct one another. 
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8. Having traversed the confines lying under an intermingled 
jurisdiction, we may enter the province peculiar to chance or for- 
.tune, containing the multitude of events extraordinary, unaccount- 
able, or produced by the concurrence of undiscoverable causes: 
which we may distribute into three classes, as they affect the hu- 
man race, or particular kingdoms, or single persons. Under tlie 
first we may rank those lucky hhs which have, given rise to arts, 
manufactures, and sciences : printing and gunpowder were effects 
of mere curiosity, and accident : tlie Pergamenians were put up- 
on making parchment by being denied the importation of paper 
from Egypt : Pytliagoras is recorded to have learned the rudi- 
ments of music from a smith's anvil : and it is said the first sugar- 
baker was a pigeon, who, flying from a house-top with some dust 
of the mortar sticking to his feet perched u{K>n melted molasses, 
the heat drove him off again in an instant, but the liquor in tliat 
part where he had lit, was found clarified just in the shape of his 
claw. But without building upon legendary tales, a little obser- 
vation may show ns how a particular turn of genius and situation 
in life leads men into useful inventions, and favorable circum- 
stances concur to give them encouragement. 

How many profitable discoveries in chymistry have taken birtb 
from that whimsical notion of finding the philosopiier's stone ? For 
how many ages did men know the magnetic virtues of the load- 
stone, without observing it gave a polarity to tlie needle ? With 
what obstinacy did Columbus pursue a project appearing chimer- 
ical, till he opened a passage to tlie new world ? irom what small 
beginnings have religions, and sects in philosophy been spread 
wide by persons of singular characters appearing in critical sea- 
sons ? What a series of uncommon circumstances, both with re- 
spect of internal polity, and the condition of foreign nations, con- 
tributed to lay the ioundation of the Macedonian and Roman 
greatness, and extend it over half the globe? And in remote 
consequence of these inventions and incidents, mankind is become 
better cemented and civilized ; though the earth be fuller peopled, 
the nations of it are fewer, every country has some intercourse with 
others, and the more barbarous gradually take a tincture from the 
more humane : so that the Turks can now depose without mur- 
dering, and discharge tlieir ministers by other methods than the 
bqw-string; Uie wild Tartars are brought into some degree of 
subjection, and the roving Arabs kept a little in subordination un- 
der their better policied neighbors. 

9. To the second class we may refer the springs working in 
the rise, tlie growth, or the decay of kingdoms. Imbecility of 
counsels, corruption of manners, or jealousies among the great, 
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have broken empires to pieces ; and extraordinary persons or re- 
markable incidents have generated new monarchies, or common- 
wealths out of tber ruins. Intrepidity, policy, wisdom, and some- 
times enthusiasm, popularity, or desperation of one man, has laid 
the foundatbn of a state, or caused a total revolution, enslaved or 
restored it to liberty, advanced it to riches and strength, or thrown 
all things into confusion ; nor are precedents wanting of this coor 
fusion instructing those who suffer by it, how to settle things again 
upon a more solid establishment. 

Little colonies from Egypt and Asia have grown into the flour- 
ishing republics of Greece : the overflowings of northern adven- 
turers erected and cantoned their military governments, which by 
various successes and changes of constitution have been piodelled 
into their present form. Commerce has migrated from the Phe- 
nicians to the Venetians, from them to the Dutch, and now extends 
its influence over all the people of Europe, but. shedding the larg- 
est portion upon our own country. Learning and accomplish- 
ment have had their vicissitudes of darkness and splendor, reason 
and superstition have pursued each other over most quarters of 
the globe. Wealth, strength, and prosperity have travelled tliree 
successive ages through Spain, France and Britain, making the 
two former in their turns, the terror, and the last the protection of ' 
their weaker neighbors, with the better prospect of continuing so, 
by how much the balance of power and preservation of liberty are 
a more durable basis of greatness, than pursuit of universal mon- 
archy. 

Nor do we want striking objects of reflection in the annals of 
our own history ; where we may see how the crown, the church, 
and the barons struggling which should have the tyrannizing over 
the people, frustrated each other's aims : until one king by a 
stretch of law broke the nobles' power, and another by overawing 
the legislature compelled them to disarm the hierarchy. How 
opportunely the shortness of Mary's, and length of Elizabeth's 
reign, delivered us from the greatest domestic and foreign dan- 
gers. How the total neglect of true policy, the wipng-grounded 
piety ancl obstinacy, the selfishness and greedy extravagance, the 
furious bigotry of succeeding counsels, opened the way to our 
present happy situation by the most unpromising paths. 

But upon this article we must repeat what has been noted bis- 
fore, that the same events are providential, or not, to different 
persons, according to the opinion they entertain of their b^ing de- 
sirable or mischievous : for what does not appear conducing to 
some end, apprehended good, will not easily be admitted as evi- 
dence of a superintending care. Therefore the Papist sees no- 
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thing further than chance in the many circumstances concurring 
to the reformation, nor the believer in divine hereditary riglit^ in 
all that r^oniributed to turn aside the linear succession ; or at most 
they refer these thin^rs to the secret counsels of Heaven, which 
must ever remain unfathomable by human understanding. Bot 
tliere is no occusion to urge exceptionable evidences, since there 
is such plenty, that ev^ry man may find enough in incidents that 
have brought on an issue he wiU acknowledge fortunate and 
profitable. 

UK We proceed lastly to the third class of events, those afiect- 
ing single fiersoiis. And as the dispensations of fortune are more 
commoni) taken for providential, than tlw estnLlishmenu of na- 
t*ire, because more remarkable, extraordinary, and less involving 
us in a long chain of prior causes : so whatever affects a man's 
private interests, touches hitn stronger than those of the commu- 
nity, or mankind in general. For we are all of the trtmost im- 
portance to ourselves, and think everything conducing to our bene- 
fit well worthy regard ; concertiing ourselves little with other 
things, any further than as we expect to be sharers in their coo- 
sf^quences. l*herefore let everv man bestow a little pains in re- 
flecting on the circumstances ot his own situation, and the varioue 
accidents that placed him in it. 

If he does not know what brought his parents together, or their 
parents and ancestors, or fixed them in one particular quarter, or 
profession, or course of life : yet he may be assured all tliese 
things depended ii|K>n a thousand chances, each of which happen- 
ing otherwise he would not have been what he is at present, but 
might have been liorn at another time, in another country, or of 
another fsimily, or wanted those crmveniences and advantages of 
life he now fK»ssesses. If he cannot tell what causes operate in 
forming and fasliioning the child before birth, yet there must have 
been a particular clisfK>sition of them to determine his constitution, 
his talents, and his natural tetnperatnent, in the manner he finds 
them : for he may have learned that half the children die before 
seven years o|^ ; that many come into the world maimed, weakly, 
and unhealthful, and I suppose will allow readily enough, there are 
multitudes whose mental endowments fall short of his own. Let 
hitn then contemplate the hazards of infancy he has run through, 
the advantages of converse and experience afibrded, and favorable 
occurrences befalling him in life : 1k)w many dangers he has escap- 
ed, how many disappointments he has avoided, and how many 
follies he has committed without drawing on the consequences 
naturally expectant upon them. 
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These considerations would be more frequently attended to 
and have greater efficacy upon the minds of men, if it were not 
for the common humor of picking out cross accidents to ruminate 
upon : though a hundred things happen right, yet one that falls out 
ami^ shall dwell upon their thoughts to the utter obliteration of 
all the rest, which makes them discontented and murmuring. 
Whereas if they would proceed impartially, and collect all that has 
befallen in their favor, and the circumstances surrounding them 
which it would hurt them to be deprived of, they would find them 
infinitely outnumbering their contraries. What though the season 
be gloomy, we have seen many fair seasons before, and there are 
hopes of the like returning again ; nor are we destitute of allevia- 
tions towards supporting us under the present. In short, no 
man's condition is so miserable, but he owes something tu fortune, 
for supplying comforts to mitigate, or helps to prevent it from 
growing worse. What though we see things fall out better with 
other people, shall we be so unreasonable as to turn their suc- 
cesses into our wants, and not rather keep our eye upon that va* 
riety of chances that have contributed something to our benefit i 

Would men but use themselves for a while to consider from 
what concurrence of causes they derive their health, their strength, 
their abilities of body and mind, their conveniences, and enjoy* 
ments of life, and observe fairly and carefully the course of events, 
so far as afii^ting themselves ; they would find so many remark- 
able things among them, and discern such marks of disposition 
and design in the ordering of them^ as to be persuaded, there is 
a care had of their own interests, to rejoice in the discovery, and 
contentedly place their dependence upon that, for their future 
provision. 

But there are two cautions necessary to be taken by such as 
let their thoughts run frequently in this train. One that they do 
not fancy themselves the peculiar objects of attention, engrossing 
it all in preference to the common herd : which would engender 
spiritual pride, and the most pernicious kind of self-conceit because 
hardest to be cured. For there is no man but might experience 
the like particular care, if he would make the like reflection : and 
if he sees it plainer in his own case than his neighbor's, it is not 
because there is more bestowed upon him, but because he is bet- 
ter acquainted with his own history, and all the turns and incidents 
belonging to it, the effects whereof he feels upon himself, but only 
sees in the gross, and at a distance, upon others, ^or is it owing 
to his own greater importance, that a constant attention is paid to 
his interests, but to that fubess of power and richness of desipi 
which could adjust the concerns oS all creatures, so that each 
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should receive the entire share of good fortune intended him, with- 
outprcjudico of the rest. 

The otlier caution we recommend is, to be very backward in 
ascribing extraordinary events to an inimediHto operation of the 
agent producing them : for this would lead in the high road to 
superstition and cntliusinsm, which by an injudicious zeal to mag- 
nify his power, do an injury to his wisdom, and destroy the very 
essence of Providence ; which consists not in doing things by 
dint of force and authority, but by so contriving the order of 
second causes, as that they shall bring forth the projected pur- 
poses of themselves, and the longer or more complicated length 
they run, so much the more admirable is the disposition. 

Thus I have attempted to point out the topics, from whence 
any one may draw evidences of a superintending providence 
throughout the regions of nature, or mazes of fortune : had I been 
able to have displayed die whole scene at large in all its colors, it 
might not have ])roduced a better effect ; for what a man gathers 
for himself, is worth a niillion suggested by anotiier : they may 
perhaps make him put on a solenm countenance, or vent a mo- 
mentary ejaculation, but will hardly sink deep into his mind and 
memory. • Therefore let e:ich man select such of the before- 
mentioned heads for his contemplation, as ho finds ho can expatiate 
upon most readily, for they will strike the strongest impression. 
By competent practice in this method he will become gradually 
more expert in pursuing it, extend his observation to new spots 
in the prospect, and daily discover fresh lights in objects that had 
afTorded him none before : until he attain a full conviction and 
intimate persuasion of a providence,, as well particular, as gene- 
ral, by a kind of sensible evidence needing no long argumentation, 
nor curious disquisition to enforce or explain it. 

11. Hut lost- the rovings of his own imagination or sophisms of 
others should interrupt his progress, I shall endeavor to prepare 
for removing such obstacles as they may possibly throw in his way. 
It may be said, we see die courses both of nature and fortune, so 
far as the sagacity of man can investigate them, proceed from ad- 
equate causes, whence we have reason to conclude that all the 
rest proceed from die like : that in all the discoveries of cailses 
we are able to make, many whereof run in a chain to very great 
lengths, we never find anything of intelligence or design among 
them, but diey always act necessarily, according to their qualities 
and the concui^rence of them, without choice, or purpose of what 
they tend to complete. Why this wo very readily allow, but this 
heightens our idea of the contrivance that could adapt causes 
acting blindly in a long series of operations, so as to bnng things 
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into the same admirable order, as if they had been placed by an 
intelligent hand. 

Who does not see there is a great deal of art and contrivance 
in a common watch ? not that lie thinks of any skill or understand- 
ing in the works themselves, combining to |>oint out the hour and 
the minute, as well knowing that all their movements follow neces- 
sarily upon their shapes, and their contexture among one anotiier : 
but he believes they must have been so formed and put together 
by some skilful artist. Well, but suppose him carried down into 
a mine, where he finds an engine that collects the metallic particles 
from their ores, works them up into springs and wheels, and dial 
plates, and hands, and disposes them artfully togetlier so as to 
form a perfect watch, all by mechanical operation : he would now 
alter his opinion and stand convinced that watches might be made 
without hands, by a blind mechanism proceeding without thought, 
or contrivance oi the works it performed. Yet though he lost his 
idea of ingenuity being requisite for making watches, upon seeing 
them generated by mechanical causes, and motions concurring to 
produce them : he would be satis6ed a much greater must have 
been empkyed in constructing the engine, than he bad judged 
needful while he believed them worked by hand, with hammers, 
files, pincers, and other instruments of the trade. 

No doubt it will be objected here that this is a romantic sup- 
position, for nobody ever saw an engine that will make watches : 
when we do, it will be time enough to seek for the artist capable 
of contriving so wonderful a machine. It is true, nobody ever 
yet saw such an engine, nor I believe ever will ; for it would re- 
quire much greater skill to contrive, than the sons of men are 
masters of: nevertheless, we have all seen engines that have 
brought works to perfection more curious and admirable. Ex- 
amine a fruit or a seed, and you will find it nicely wrapped up in 
several integuments, furnished with fibres and juices ranged in 
their exact order, provided with springs capable of expanding 
ioto stemi branches and leaves, of one particular form and con- 
texture. The plant that bears it may be considered as an en- 
gine, fitted with roots to gather nutritious particles from the earth, 
sap-vessels to concoct and circulate the juices, twigs that work 
them first into a bud, then a flower, then a knot for perfecting 
this surprising machine. 

Consider the body of a fowl, what an abundance of works it 
contains, adapted for carrying on the business of digestion, circu- 
lation, sensation, and animal motion, in greater art and variety 
than any clock-work that ever yet was made by human contriv- 
ance. Wliat then is an egg, but an engine constructed to fashion 
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all these complicated works, and marshal them in their proper 
order? or what else is the matrix of the parent bird, besides 
another engine contrived for making eggs ? 

Then if we reflect that neither plant nor animal can subsist or 
grow without nourishment, moisture, air,, and warmth, adapted 
variously both in quality and degree to the particular uses o\ the 
several species ; that all matter being homogeneous, the qualities 
of bodies, small as well as great, must depend upon the structure 
and arrangement of their constituent parts : we must acknow- 
ledge that the elements, together with whatever nutritive or use- 
ful arises in endless variety from their commixtures, are so many 
little machines curiously contrived to perform their respective 
offices. So that the whole system of nature within these sublu- 
nary regions, commonly called the world, will appear as on^ stu- 
pendous engine, containing, besides the works appropriated to the 
generation of organized compositions, an infinite multitude of 
others, properly fitted, and dispersed in convenient places, where 
they lie ready to assist in carrying on the play of vegetative and 
vitd clock-works. 

12. Now to change the scene from mechanical to moral 
agents ; whoever can contrive salutary rules for the good gov- 
ernment of a community and encouragement of arts, sciQnces, 
and manufactures, is justly esteemed an excellent politician, nor 
could he do it without an uncommon compass of knowledge and 
depth of penetration. But to distribute talents, abilities, and 
characters, among an unsociable and savage multitude, in such 
manner as shall lead them gradually to strike out order and 
agreement, commerce and science, for themselves, requires a 
greater skill than human sagacity can arrive at. 

If it be said, the steps a people take in growing civilized, are 
determined by their bodily temperament, their diet, their ways of 
living, the form and produce of their country, the conduct of their 
neighbors, and occurrences befalling among themselves, occasion- 
ed by natural causes ; and thus the courses of the moral world follow 
those of the natural : this will bring us back to our great engine 
again, which we find so wonderfully constructed as not only to pro- 
duce powers of action, but to determine the harmony of their op- 
erations ; not only to form the pipes to their perfect tone, but 
as I may say, to ascertain the particular tunes and concerts and va- 
riations that shall be played among them. And this immense ma- 
chine, stored with such an inconceivable multiplicity of compli- 
cated works, must appear to every unprejudiced eye to have been 
the performance of some wise and excellent artist : for we have 
shown m a ^rmer place that it had a beginning, as bearing evi- 
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dent marks that it could not have stood forever in the same form 
and condition we see it at present. 

Now if any one shall insist it arose spontaneously out of a 
Chaos, whose particles lay in such positions, and had such mo- 
tions among them as must necessarily produce a regular worlds 
without any intelligent hand to fashion it ; I do n't know how he will 
make out his assertion by probable, or even plausible, conjecture^ 
to our apprehension. However, it is not worth the while to cod* 
test the point, for supposing it proved, there will need a more 
consummate wisdom and extensive intelligence, to give the motions 
and positions to matter from whence so admirable a system must 
necessarily result, than if it had been ranged therein by an iror 
mediate operation. For every fresh discovery of natural cau* 
ses only suspends our opinion of an operator for the present, or 
rather removes it from the efiect to the cause : and the farther 
steps we can take in tracing them, still increase the necessity of 
a discernment capable of pursuing its purposes surely, through 80 
many successive stages, and intricate channels. 

Therefore for my part, I should not care if the succession of 
natural causes could be proved eternal, and that as corn grows 
from the ground, and the grain of it passing through the bodies of 
animals, and the straw being trodden under foot in the farm-yard^ * 
becomes manure, which grows into fresh corn again some follow- 
ing year : so the worlds were generated by the action of pre-exist- 
ent principles, and upon dissolutioa become resolved into their 
principles again, which would produce new worlds out of their 
materiab in succeeding ages. For this would make the whole. ma- 
terial universe but one still more stupendous engine, of a contriv-^ 
ance beyond all bounds of imagination, constructed by a power, 
whose existence and wisdom had no beginning, and therefore 
might well have operated from everlasting ; nor can a time be 
limited when it must have first begun to work. 

But this is a length of speculation I believe very rarely attempt- 
ed to be run ; and perhaps were as well let alone, having no solid 
^und to run upon. The more judicious will be contented to 
find a stop in their investigations, nor is there hurt in pursuing 
them, so far as they can do it with clearness upon the fund of ex- 
perience and observation, and tlie sober reasonings to be deduc- 
ed therefrom : but in so doing, as was observed before, they will 
find the necessity of a contriving wisdom grow upon them the fur- 
ther they go. Men's insight into natural causes will be difierent 
in proportion to the strength of their vision, and opportunities of 
discernment ; but they can never find any that was not itself aft 
^tSdci of some prior cause, or does not carry marks of a design and 
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contrivance, suiting it to tho productions it brings forth. Therefore 
wherever each person's line of discovery ends, there of course he 
will place the disposing hand ; nor need he think amiss of the length 
or shortness of other people's lines, since they all terminate ufwn the 
same object : only the vulgar thinks it standing nearer to him that 
it really does, whereas the more penetrating, who plainly discerns 
it is not there, does but remove it a few paces further ; for to this 
original, sooner or later, they both must have recourse. 

13. It may be alleged in the second place, that tlie case is dif- 
ferent between the works of nature and art ; we know the latter 
must have been conducted with design and contrivance, because 
we have seen them frer|uently completed by men, who, we know, 
could not proceed without, and the experience of what has been 
done withm our knowledge, teaches us to discern the marks of 
art« as we know the faces of our acquaintance by having been 
familiar among them. For a savage, who had no artificers of any 
kind in his country, might perhaps be persuaded that watches 
grew from trees, as well as oranges and cocoa-nuts. Thus we 
get our idea of art from our experience of the performances we 
nave seen achieved by it. But we hav6 not the like experience 
in the productions of nature, for we never saw an operator at work 
upon them, in whom we might perceive whether be proceeded 
with thought, and judgment, in the methods taken for bringing them 
forth. 

Why then should we presume contrivance necessary, without 
warrant from experience of anythirrg similar produced the like 
way? especially since we infer that industry has been employed, 
only upon finding things out of their natural order. When we see 
trees grow in equidistant spots and rows, or water run along in 
trenches through higher grounds, we conclude it must have been 
the work of men ; because the trees could not have sprouted up, 
nor the water worn a channel for itself, in that manner. There- 
fore art being constantly distinguished by the alteration made in 
works of natural causes, should seem an evidence that there is 
none of it in them : because we could not discover what is artifi- 
cial, so readily as we do upon inspection, if it had not a peculiar 
characteristic wanting in everything natural. 

To this I shall reply, that there are different arts proceeding sev- 
erally upon principles and rules of their own, and therefore have 
a sufficient characteristic to distinguish them from others. When 
we find seams in a cloth, we know there has been art used upon 
it after it came from the loom, which does not prove there was 
none employed in the weaving, but only that the arts of the 
sempstreH and the tailor were different from that of the weaver : 
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for there would be raore skill requisite to make a shirt, or a coat 
in one piece, so as exactly to fit the wearer, than to make the 
cloth first, and work it up to his measure afterwards. Our manu- 
factures for the most part pass through many hands, each artist 
preparing materials for the next to exercise his industry upon : 
but the marks of art appearing in the performances of the latter, 
derogate^ nothing from the skill exhibited in those of the former; 
so neither does the contrivance distinguishable in them all, destroy 
the evidence of it ih those original materials the first operator 
fetches directly from the shop of nature ; which contain a greater 
variety of parts, a nicer structure and accuracy of disposition, than 
any composition that can afterwards be framed out of them. 

Nor do there want characteristics sufi^cient to distinguish the 
works of human industry from the productions of nature, without 
supposing the marks of contrivance appropriated to one of them 
alone : for the former are more clumsily put together, composed 
of grosser materials, with awkward joinings by seams, tenons; nails, 
and glues, betraying the imperfections of their workman to the 
eye ; and not like the latter interwoven with fine threads running 
imperceptibly among the parts, so that you cannot see what holds 
them together, nor where one begins, and another ends. If we 
admire the contrivances of art, it is either comparatively with the 
ordinar}*^ performances of art, which aflford us the pleasure of 
novelty ; or because they add some improvement to what has been 
done by nature, though the additions be not worked with so mas- 
terly a hand as the foundation they advanced upon. 

A tree so well imitated in wax work, with branches, leaves^ 
blossoms, and fruit, as that the beholder shall be ready to take it 
for a real one, strikes the eye with admiration, because surpassing 
whatever we have seen before of the kind, and bespeaks a nicety 
and dexterity of execution in the maker : but examine tfie parts 
and internal structure, and you will find it nothing comparable to 
the original, which yet we take little notice of, because it is so 
common, growing out of the ground without any trouble of ours to 
form it. We think the elegancies of a garden far beyond the rude 
confusion of a wilderness, overrun with briers and weeds : but the 
gardener, were he capable of making the trees, the flowers and the 
turf he employs, would find much more thought and contrivance 
requisite for the task, than he did in the proper disposition of them 
among his walks and plantations. Thus in the finest performances 
of human industry, man only gives the finishing stroke, contributing 
little from his own fund to the exquisiteness of the work, in com- 
parison of what he draws from elsewhere. 
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Another difierence between the two kinds of productions is this, 
that man perfornos bis works by an immediate operation, and though 
he may run some of them considerable lengths, yet he must use his 
vigilance and set to his helping hand from time to time, in the several 
steps of their progress. After he has picked the flax, he must 
take further pains to spin the thread, to weave the cloth, to cut 
out, and make up the garment, and lastly to apply it to bis uses : 
he may indeed contrive machines that shall go a little way in per- 
forming his works, for he can make corn mills and throwing mills, 
that grind the corn he must else have pounded in a mortar, or 
throw the silk he used to wind oflfwith his fingers : but then they 
require correcting, repairing, and continual tendency, to set, to 
supply them, to take away what is finished, and to assist them in 
those parts of the work they are not capable of performing alone. 
Nor can he, Ilk • nature, construct engines that shall construct one 
another in numberless successions, each completing its task whh- 
out manual operation to assist it : nor form such tools as the ele- 
ments, that shall work spontaneously without a hand to employ 
them. 

14. We commonly distinguish the works of human production 
from those of nature, as we do the hand-writing of one person 
from another's, not by the neatness but peculiar turn of the strokes: 
for though the writing be fine, it is rather from the cut, than barely 
the elegance of the letter, that we know from whose pen it came. 
By long and daily acquaintance among natural causes, we learn 
the manner in which they act, and upon seeine things formed after 
a different manner, we cpnclude the hand oi man must have in- 
terfered. If we employ the terms artificial and designed, in con- 
tradistinction to natural and mechanical, it is because custom has 
appropriated them to the performances of man, who we know by 
experience cannot act without some purpose and understanding, 
therefore they mean no more than something done by his skill or 
labor : yet this does not hinder but there may be design and con- 
trivance in other productions, nor is it any better than a negative 
proof, that is, none at all, that we have no experience of an opera- 
tor ever seen working upon them. 

Though experience be the ground-work of our knowledge, it 
bears an inconsiderable proportion to the building erected there- 
upon : as a foundation makes but a small part of the house, and 
indeed is of none other use to the family than for supporting the 
offices and chambers above. Had we no further supplies beyond 
what were received directly from experience, he that had the best 
memory would be the cleverest and most accomplished man, be- 
cause he could retain more than another that had a worse : but 
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everybodf knows, that judgment and understanding are different 
qualities froiTr memory, though they can make no progress with- 
out it. We see things continually change their forms, new pro- 
ductions appearing, and old ones falling to decay, and we know 
those fluctuations must be made by certain powers, or causes, 
operating them : and these causes, however numerous, we com- 
monly range for convenience sake, under three classes, nature, 
chance, and voluntary operation, each having its peculiar charac- 
teristic distinguishing it from the others. 

Nature proceeds by necessity in a constant and steady regulari- 
ty : volition with apprehension and design of some purpose to be 
completed : but the very essence of chance consists in undesigned- 
ness, and devfation from rule. As for tlie natural properties of 
bodies, they depend upon their structure, invisible organizations, 
or upon the modifications of their imperceptible particles : nor will 
these alone suffice to give them their activity, but serve only to . 
turn or disperse the force of some other spring upon the subjects 
they affect. For nothing is more gnanimously agreed among those 
who have looked most narrowly into the nature of bodies, than that 
they do not act originally from themselves, but only transmit an 
action received by impulse from one another. So that plants 
vegetate, animal circulations go on, lead presses downwards, steel 
recoils, fire dissipates, lightning rends, salts, acids, drugs, men- 
struums exert their vigor, by virtue of a force thrown iqto them' 
from elsewhere. Nobody can tell from what channel to derive 
this mighty force : one may conjecture an ether repelling, or in- 
numerable streams of still more subtile matter continually pervading 
them ; and rushing with violence in all directions, but whether we 
can find it or no, there must be an inexhaustible fund of activity 
somewhere, to work all those surprising efl^ects we see produced 
around us. And if we could clearly discover the ether, or the 
rushing torrent, still we should want another source to supply 
them with the force we know is not their own, since they are but 
fluid bodies, conveying an impulse first imparted to them, and hav- 
ing none other motions than those they had taken from something 
else before. 

If we turn our thoughts next to voluntary agency, we shall find 
it by examples of what we do ourselves, proceeding in another 
manner ; not with a force transmitted from anything external, but 
exerted origiilally by a power of our own : motives may recom- 
mend, but the action begins in the agent himself. For if you re- 
quest a friend to do something, how much soever you may be es- 
teemed the cause of what is done, you convey no efficacy to him 
ior the dcmg it : for he could have done it without your asking, 
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but bodies could not perforin their offices withoutthe secret springs 
that set them at work. 

Let us now consider the third class of causes, those ascribed to 
chance^ and we shall find they can have had no beginning in them* 
selves, but follow upon the operation of the other two : for either 
natural or voluntary causes must be at work, before there can be 
any chance what event they shall produce. Though we act al* 
ways with apprehension of some purpose to be attained, yet other 
consequences oftentimes ensue than those we apprehended, and 
this opens the door to chance. A man shoots at a rat in his yard, 
and kills a chicken which he did not intend, therefore we call this 
accidental : but he must have shot, or no accident at all could 
have ensued. Or he throws with a pair of dice, and we say it is 
chance what cast will come up : perhaps that comes up he wishes, 
but he cannot be said to have designed it, for design implies a 
knowledge, real or imaginary, of the measures proper to compass 
it, which he has not : yet he must throw, or there can be no cast 
at all, for chance has no power to do anything without him. 

But chance takes place likewise in events wherewith human 
agency has nothing to do : yet there must be natural causes in mo- 
tion, before anytliing can fall out accidentally among them ; it is 
only our uncertainty of their concurrence and powers, that gives 
chance a title to the production. When a man plants a hazel he 
does not think it accidental that be should gather nuts therefrom, 
and not strawberries ; but if he receives a foreign plant he has 
never seen before, nor had any account of, he may reckon it a 
chance whether it shall bear nuts, or pulpy fruit, whether white, 
or red, or yellow blossoms. We do not apprehend it in the 
power of chance to make the sun shine at midnight, because the 
times of his rising depend upon the known courses of nature : but 
nothing is esteemed more casual than the weather, yet rain, and 
storms, and thunders, and serene airs proceed from natural causes, 
which must have their certain effect according to their respective 
qualities and proportions, and if we knew them exactly, we might 
calculate the variations of weather, as well as changes of the moon. 

15. «Thus among all the operations falling under our notice, 
there is but one source we know of, from whence they could ori- 
ginally derive : volition being the only power capable of begin- 
ning action or giving an impulse it did not first receive. For na- 
ture is nothing more than a conveyance, whose channels in some 
measure we can trace, conducting activity from one substance to 
another : and chance grows like an excrescence from the situation, 
the circumstances attending, or mutual concurrence of other cau- 
ses. Therefore when we ascribe the beginning of action to a vol- 
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untary agent, we are so far from contradicting or departing from 
experience, that we build entirely upon that bottom, because we 
have no experience of anything besides, that can act otherwise 
tlian by transmitting an operation already begun. And whoever 
supposes a substance involuntarily self-moving, or causing d new 
impulse not in being before, builds upon mere hypothesis, without 
any fact within the compass of his observation to support it. 
Whereas he that holds the contrary, does it because experience 
of his own actions teaches him that he begins them himself, but that 
everything acting involuntarily proceeds in another manner, only 
carrying on an operation begun by some other agent. 

But of the works we efiect ourselves, some are intentional, 
others undesigned ; among those we produce with design, some 
are done easily and carelessly, others with art, contrivance, labor, 
and study, in different degrees of greater or less : and we judge 
of tliose degrees upon examination of the performance, where the 
hand is unknown, by the fineness of the parts, manner of the dis-* 
position, stages of the operation, and length of the measures ne- 
cessary to be thought on for completing it. Why then may not 
we apply this rule founded on experience to the productions of 
nature ? which being found exquisite in their workmanship, admi- 
rable in their disposition, and perfected through a long series of 
operations preparing for one another, may warrant us to judge 
from these marks, how consummate and boundless must be the 
wisdom of their author. 

Nor yet can we infer that his works must be operose, because 
we are conscious of our own being so, for we know by experience 
that in proportion to the progress a man has made in his art or 
science, he acquires a greater expertness, and takes in more com- 
prehensive views at a glance, which facilitate his work, and en- 
able him to lay his schemes the more readily. There is no labor 
in volition nor intelligence of objects clearly apprehended ; labor 
and weariness reside in the limbs, or corporeal instruments we em- 
ploy as well in meditation as in action ; difficulty and trouble spnng 
from the investigation of knowledge we have not, or the obstruc- 
tions met with in tracing out a plan not yet lying complete before 
us. But that power which was the beginning of all action, could 
have no acquisition of knowledge to make, because there was no- 
thing external to furnish him with the lights ; nor ever rectify his 
plan, because there is nothing besides his own works to suggest 
an amendment. Nevertheless, the consciousness of our own doing 
many things undesignedly and accidentally, may still leave a sus- 
picion that chance b^s some share in what we see around us : but 
supposing this suspicion warrantable, we may know that nature 
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was not of her prrKliictiori, by the regularity, and tendency to 
profitable piirposefi, apparent in it. 

For chance works always at random^ without rule or aim, and 
though she may now and then hit u[ion Hoinething regular or advan* 
tagr^us, it is very rarelv, and then intermingled among a thousand 
wild and fruitless vagaries. ^J^ullv tells us, a hog has been known 
to make a perfect letter A with his snout u|K)n the ground, but no- 
body ever saw, or thought it possible to see, the whole [KKsm of 
Ennius scratched out in that manner; and I believe he might have 
added safely, that no man ever saw a single A written by a hog, 
without a multitude of other irregular scratches round about it. 
If we had left a number of lett(;rs uiKin a table written on bits of 
card, and returning after some time into the room, sliould find them 
lying uiKjri the /loor in such manner as to compose a grammatical 
sentence ; we should c(;rtainly believe they had been placed by 
somebody, and not brushed off the table accidentally : what then 
should hinder, but that, U[K;n finding the elements disposed into 
organized b(;dies, whether animal or vegetable, we may conclude 
the causes that brought them into that order were provided with 
intention they should produce this effect ? i)ut it is said the bits 
of card, however they came upr/n the ground, must have taken 
some position or other, and there was as much possibility they 
shouhl take that of a sentence, as any other you can imagine : 
for suppose you have only four of them which you place in a lino 
blindfold, and then find they spell the word iiano, it was but 
Iwentythree to one against their so doing: and if they had 
stood in any other p^/sition, as oniia, which makes no word at all, ' 
there was the like chance of twentythree to one against its m hap- 
pening. 'I'herefore we have no reason to arlmire any particular 
order we see things stand in, since at all ev(;nt» they must have 
taken some jmsition, with resfiect to one another euually unlikely : 
(or it is not the singularity ol their position, which belongs alike 
to every one they could be cast into, but its resemblance with 
thosfj |Kjsitions rnan UM«;»tr\range them in for serving his purposes, 
that makes us believe it hi» doing. For order is relative to our 
apprehensions; every numher of things must lie in s^nne r;ertain 
situation with re»pijct to one another, which will ap{H;ar wderly 
to a persf;n familiarly acnuainted with it: but we term that order, 
which corresfK^nds with those manners of arrangement it suits our 
convenience most freuuently to observe. 

Very well ; admit all this to be as alleged : nevertheless that re- 
semblance of the letters with the manner in which man ordinarily 
places them for his purposes, will be thouglit an invincible pre- 
sumption by every one, of their being so placed by design : there- 
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fore why should not the same resemblance with the works of de- 
sign, which we behold in the productions of nature be deemed as 
invincible a presumption of their beini; formed with intention of 
their yielding those benefits- received from them by mankind^ 
or answering those ends we see them attain? And even supposing, 
what cannot easily be supposed, that the component parts 
of them might have fallen into that order by chance, yet consid- 
ering by what a long series of operations, and through how many 
complicated channels they were brought thither, it was millions 
of millions to one they had not : so that in every case the believer 
has all this advantage over the infidel, there being these immense 
odds, that he is in the right rather than the other. 

Which odds, were there nothing surer to go upon, might satis- 
fy any reasonable person ; especially when he reflects, that we 
have not absolute certaiitty for our ground of proceeding in the 
common transactions of life. For how know we the properties 
or bodies unless by constant experience of their eflfects ? we can- 
not penetrate into the imperceptible causes whereon they de- 
pend : but if these causes were brought together by chance, there 
is a possibility that the same chance may suddenly remove them, 
and substitute others of a contrary efl^ct: so that in ascribing the 
order of nature to design, if we have not mathematical demon- 
stration, we have at least as good assurance that the house will 
not fall upon our heads, that the wood we throw upon the fire 
will not burst like gunpowder, that the victuals we eat will not 
poison us: for we cannot mathematically demonstrate these 
things, yet are none of us uneasy, or disturbed at the want of it, 
but rest contented upon the basis of experience, and such knowl- 
edge of the powers and qualities of bodies, as we can gather 
therefrom. 

16. But the third and most plausible objection against the wis- 
dom of nature is drawn from the faults, imperfections, and trifling 
productions, alleged to be found abounding therein. How man^ 
diseases and misshapen forms do we see among plants and ani- 
mals ? how often does nature fail in midway, beginning but not 
perfecting her seeds and embryos ? how many unavaihng mete- 
ors, tossings of sand upon the shore and dust about in the air, that 
serve to no purpose ? how many blights and damps, scorching 
heats and corrosive airs, waste and wear away her works ? how 
many accidents happen to man, brought on by a concurrence of 
uncommon causes, but attended with no consequences either good, 
or bad ? and how many others tending to his disappointment, 
trouble, and damage ? 
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All these may seem not barely a negative evidence carrying no 
marks of design, but a positive, showing there was none in their 
production : for it may be urged tiiat if the apparent tendency of 
measures to an end be the proof upon which we judge of tlicre 
being an intelligence eq^loyed in contriving them, those which 
are wholly nugatory, tending to no end at all, or wiiich frustrate 
the purposes pursued by other measures already taken, cannot 
have been conducted with design, as bearing an opposite charac* 
ter. When nature forms her plants in curious organizations pro- 
per for yielding their increase, we think ourselves assured, the 
end pursued thereby must be to produce seeds and fruits, either 
for propagating their species, or serving tlie uses of man : but 
when blights, or chills, or other causes rend'er this purpose abor- 
tive, it will be said these cannot have proceeded from the same 
band, or at least must have been accidental, unthought of, and 
extraneous to the plan. For it is inconsistent to imagine the same 
design can contain a long train of measures for perfecting a work, 
and others at the same time for defeating it. 

But to make this objection valid, we must have another sup- 
port to under-prop it, to wit, that we know precisely the whole 
of the design, or at least that it must be similar to those of our 
own framing ; which is a foundation we do not care to trust to in 
judging of one soother's performances : for we are very frequent- 
ly convinced a thing was done with design, where we cannot pos- 
sibly guess what the design should be, nor find it answering any 
end that we should endeavor to compass ourselves. Nor is it 
a proof that measures have been taken in vain, because they fail 
of completing the purpose we expected to have seen answered 
by them unless we know all their tendencies, and can be well as- 
sured there was none other end whereto they were necessarily 
conducive so far as they have gone* Surely it is too hasty a 
judgment to pronounce all imperfect formations, and all interrup- 
tions or irregularities in the works of nature useless, when we 
many times find our own uses in them. 

Our asparagus, our cauliflowers, and our garden stuff, are but 
half-formed productions, which when come to their natural per- 
fection, are no longer fit for our tables : we find a place there for 
green gooseberries, and half-grown apricots, and do not relish our 
peas and beans when ripened to their full maturity. Bezoar, 
civet, and castor, are the diseases of animals : gums, oak-galls, and 
variegated leaves, the distempers of plants. Knee-timber, the 
distortion of nature, is more valuable than the straight : and double 
blossoms, which seem her errors as seldom yielding seed, are cov- 
eted by us in contempt of the single. We prune, and poll, and 
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cut our trees into unnatural shapes : and make capons, wethers, 
and oxen by mutilation. As much as we despise the vile tribes 
of insects, there are some of them of consequence enough to claim 
our regard, as the cochineal, the ^ bee, and the silkworm. The 
most trifling objects sometimes deserve our attention, or assist us 
in the discoveries of science : litde accidents have an influence 
upon our affairs : even disappointments and troubles furnish a great 
part of our employment, and bear no inconsiderable share in form- 
ing the tempers, the virtues, and the characters. 

Some commodities of natural growth, and many of our manu- 
factures, seemed formed on purpose to be destroyed again, as 
coals, peat, candles, pastry, gunpowder, because their use lies 
solely in the consumption. Nor is it deemed an inconsistency in 
human understanding, to contrive engines for breaking to pieces 
the com it has been industrious to cultivate, or to render it unfit 
either for seed or food in making starch, pastes, or powders, or to 
extract a small part of its virtue, spoiling all the rest in the brewery 
or distillery. Why then should we arraign nature of inconsisten- 
cy for making imperfect productions, or destroying those she has 
completed until we know what further compositions she may or 
may not form of their crudities, and what distilleries she may raise 
from their corruption ? 

But we very confidently decide, that everything must be nuga- 
tory which has not a visible tendency to the services of man : as 
if we knew all the channels by which our uses are conveyed to us, 
or that what does not advance them immediately could not do it 
remotely. Why must we needs pronouce the earthworm an un- 
profitable reptile, because we cannot eat his fiesh, nor make gloves 
of his skin ? perhaps he assists the ploughman to fructify the earth 
by turning it continually, or opens the mould among the fibrous 
roots of grass, where the spade could not reach without bruising 
them to pieces : so that we may be beholden to him in part for 
our daily bread, and owe him more thanks than anger for defiling 
the turf in our gardens. Why must it necessarily be a waste in 
nature that such multitudes of seeds and vegetables perish by wea- 
ther or other accidents ? how know we that their putrefaction is not 
a distillery from whence the air we breathe is supplied with that 
vivifying spirit whereby it sustains us ? we may know by the fer- 
mentation and warmth arising from them when laid in heaps, that 
they contain an active spirit : and though upon holding our faces 
over them, we find it rather of a suffocating than enlivening quali- 
ty, because taken in too great quantities, yet so we should brandy 
if poured down by pints, which nevertheless proves an excellent 
cordial properly administered. 
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The more narrowly men pry into the courses of nature, their 
mutual (iependcncies and effects upon one another, they daily dis- 
covernevv uses unknown or unthought of before, and that even in 
things vulgarly esteemed pernicious ; from whence it is a reason- 
able presumption that there remain innumerable uses still behind, 
which never will and never can be discovered while we have no 
better faculties than those allotted us at present. But even ad- 
mitting the total uselessness of some phenomena ; this would not 
invalidate our argument with respect to those whose uses are 
manifest. We do not reason thus in regard to one another ; if we 
see a man act undesignedly in some instances, we do not conclude 
he does so in others, where we can discern and approve his de- 
sign. And it will be enough for all necessary purposes, if we sat- 
isfy ourselves there is a wisdom in the productions formed around 
us, though it should not extend to them all without exception. 
Nay, the vulgar, who seem to apprehend chance as having a joint 
share in the government of the world, find therein another subject 
for wisdom to work upon, in preventing or remedying the errors 
of chance, and making such ample provision for those formations 
which are liable to accident, that there may be enough both for use 
and for waste: an instance whereof we have in the rain, which is 
raised in such quantities, as though one half be lost in the sea, the 
other half suffices to water the land. 

But, for my part, I see no reason to determine upon the abso- 
lute uselessness of any provision : if there be some which afford 
room to believe ihey do no benefit to man, and others from 
whence he reaps a trifling advantage not at all proportionable to 
the vastness of preparation, (of which there might be instances 
produced,) it seems a more probable conclusion, that they were 
made for other Beings, and that whatever is waste to us was ex- 
pedient to them. For why should we persuade ourselves the 
boundless universe must contain no more inhabitants than those 
crawling about this little globe .? or what else besides vulgar pre- 
judice makes us think it impossible, that life, sense and activity, 
can subsist without such gross organizations as render us visible to 
one another ? And as we know there are little animals which live 
by the destruction and putrefaction of larger bodies, so it is not 
improbable there may be other creatures who find their uses in 
the same materials that supply us with ours ; but being of very 
different natures, receive their benefit from different compositions 
and modifications of them, which are wholly useless or pernicious 
to animals. 

17. Having gotten over these objections, we must leave it to 
each man to apply the remedies to such particular ones as are apt 
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to Start up occasionally from events relating to himself. But a 
little calm reflection may quickly satisfy him that these tempta- 
tions to murmur arise from a false idea of the design pursued by 
Providence, which he measures by his own selfish, narrow views. 
We run eagerly after pleasure, profit, or the prosecution of some 
present prevailing desire, and if things happen cross to our wishes, 
think ourselves neglected, or unfavorably dealt with ; because we 
cannot conceive anything contrived wisely that does not help us 
forward in our' career. Whereas Providence constantly aims at 
the general good, or the whole good of particulars in preference to 
their temporary advantage or indulgence : we have^ innumerable 
sources of gratification afforded us, but the withholding such of 
them as would be attended with mischievous consequences, is no 
less a kindness, though we do not see it. For we take in our 
prospect by halves ; and not unfrequently complain of those very 
circumstances for obstructing our schemes, which promote them 
most effectually, or furnish us with the opportunities of laying 
them. 

How grievous does it appear to the farmer when the rains or 
frosts prevent his sowing, or frequent showers double his charges, 
his labor, his care, his attendance, in a catching harvest ? I shall not 
urge upon him the trite fable of Jupiter letting a farm with command 
of the weather, and the tenant ruining himself by that very privi- 
lege ; because perhaps he will not believe but he could have 
managed it more wisely. I shall rather suggest to him a con- 
sideration more obvious to his own discernment, which is, that if 
the seasons were constantly favorable, and the crops certain, the 
business of agriculture would be so easy that gentlemen might 
manage their own lands by help of a bailiff: so there would be 
no farm to let for him to get his living by, nor could he expect to 
earn anything more than the wages of a common laborer. 

And in all conditions of life, it is common for disappointment and 
difficulty to quicken the industry, whet the wits, and ripen the ex- 
perience, by which we work out our advantages and pleasures ; 
and for troubles passed through to give relish to subsequent en- 
joyments. But these good consequences will not appear at the 
time when we want tlieir comfort most, without a proper disposi- 
tion of mind inclining us to expect them ; which being not attain- 
able with a j^ish, requires our repeated endeavors to inure our- 
selves to it. By contemplation of things apparently providential, 
and diligent observation of events that terminate better than they 
promised, we may gain an habitual persuasion of a wisdom and 
goodness employed in conducting them : which will beget a rea- 
sonable presumption of the like having been exerted where we do 
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not see the marks of them. As practice renders the faculties 
more acute, we shall find our prospect gradually enlarge, discov- 
ering footsteps of Providence in places where we saw nothing but 
chance and trifle before : until we form something of a system, 
and make an imperfect acquaintance with the ways in which wis- 
dom uses to proceed. 

But there is a caution to be taken with regard to the objects 
whereto we direct our observation : for if we suflfer our zeal to 
run beyond our reason, we may chance to see the hand of Provi- 
dence where it is not, and while we fancy ourselves following its 
traces, may wander into the wilds of superstition and enthusiasm, 
full stocked with dreams, omens, signs, prognostics, judgments, 
and other delusive phantoms. If any extraordinary significations 
be vouchsafed at any time, they come unthought, and manifest 
themselves instantaneously, like lightning, by their own strength 
and brightness : therefore it is in vain to think of reducing them 
into a science which can be built only upon the bottom of familiar 
experience. But it is in nature and the ordinary courses of events, 
that we are to seek for such of the divine counsels as are fit for 
us to know ; for all the motions of nature lying in the hand of 
God, there is no doubt of his being able to manifest to us so much 
as he judges proper therein : this then is the book from whence 
we are to draw our science, and it behoves us to study the style 
and method of it carefully. The consciousness of our short-sight- 
edness may teach us to expect many things unaccountable : but 
whatever is so, belongs not to us to descant upon, nor can we 
justly take anything for a sign or a judgment, without tracing a 
visible connection between causes and effects. 

Nor will it suffice to consider barely the appearances of nature 
or train of events, witliout observing further what effect they have 
upon the moral world, and in what manner they severally con- 
tribute towards forming the tempers, the apprehensions, the de- 
sires, and sentiments, whereon our uses and enjoyments depend 
as much as upon things external. But if what has been offered 
in the former parts of this work should happen to gain credit, so 
as to make it appear probable that this life is a preparation for the 
next : not only as our good or evil conduct draws on its respective 
reward or punishment, but as our habits of thought and action 
operate upon the spiritual body we carry within us, and gradually 
work out the powers, the talents, the genius, suited to the func- 
tions we are destined to perform hereafter : this will open a new 
field of observation, wherein though we cannot tell precisely what 
are the particular uses of everything we see, yet we may gather 
from the variety of professions, conditions and ways of life, where- 
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into men are cast by nature, or led by accident, that there are 
further uses designed beyond those we discern, and that whatever 
appears unaccountable in our present dispensations, has its refer^ 
ence to future consequences, m the regions lying out of our ken. 

After competent pracuce in these exercises, we shall begin to 
look upon everything as providential, not indeed originally so as 
exhibiting marks of a design, but capable of being employed m it, 
and deriving their evidence of being so employed from the opin- 
ion we have already established upon the foundation of other evi- 
dences. And if we try to frame a theory of the particular steps 
whereby they promote their design, it may help to strengthen our 
opim'on and can do no hurt, provided nothing be admitted incon- 
sistent with the facts we experience. This idea of everything 
providential, according to the strength of its impression, will in- 
fallibly beget a proportionable sense of our being continually un- 
der the care and direction of Providence, so that nothing happens 
to us in vain, but even trifling occurrences and sinister accidents 
terminate in some solid advantage, greater or less, near or remote. 
Nevertheless, in order to reap the full benefit of such a sense, 
which we shall miss of if we look for it in the wrong quarter, I 
must repeat what I have remarked before, that the advantage to 
be expected is not always the removal of our present distress, nor 
the procurement of anything we have now in our desires. Yet 
the persuasion of distant good, to arise from what passes with us, 
is an alleviation of present uneasiness : or at least takes off that 
regret which doubles the pressure, and perhaps makes the whole 
weight. For it has been said of old that pain of itself b no evil, 
but takes its sting from reflection : trouble and reflection certainly 
fix their seat there. When men look upon what befals them as 
an injury or cruelty, then it is they are hurt by what they feel : 
but if there be any pleasurable object ready whereon reflection 
can be turned, the evil will sit light ; or at worst there will be 
gleams of comfort at every little interval between the attacks of 
pain : and we have no reason to despise the remedy that gives a 
partial relief, because it does not work a perfect cure. 

18, But the cares of Providence, how universally soever ex- 
tended, do not supersede the necessity of our own cares to avail 
ourselves of the opportunities put into our hands. What though 
die earth be stored with food of all kinds by the bounty of heaven, 
we must gather and prepare it for ourselves, or shall starve in the 
midst of plenty. What though a thousand curious engines be con- 
tinually at work in the human body to concoct, to secrete, and distri- 
bute the Juices necessary for preserving the vigor of health : yet we 
must assist their play by temperance, and exercise, oV sometimes 
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by medicine, or the machine will quickly run into disorder. For 
our powers of action, and the sense given us to direct them, be- 
ing among the provisions made for our benefit, by abusing them 
we may easily frustrate the effects of all the rest, therefore it be- 
hoves us to apply them so as may conduce most to our happiness, 
the proper goal whereto we are to steer. 

Now there needs not much argument to persuade men they 
will be happy in the gratification of their desires so long as it may 
last with relish ; nor can they fail of knowing by experience, tliat 
desire is not of so inflexible a nature but that it may be made to 
take a new ply, and brought to fasten upon different objects by 
care and industry. But Providence having the disposal of all 
events universally, its purposes can never be defeated : therefore 
80 far as our desires coincide with them, they pan never be cross- 
ed or disappointed : so the road to happiness is plain where we 
can discern what those purposes are, and surmount the diffi- 
culty of bending desire until it falls into the same line. 

Our idea of Providence will lead us to conclude, it aims at the 
general good of the creation, or the whole good of individuals, and 
even their temporary accommodations and enjoyments whenever 
compatible with the other two : therefore this is the course it will 
be most expedient for us to put ourselves into. Our amusements 
and conveniencies, and the ordinary pursuits of life, do not lead 
us out of our way, while we have nothing of greater moment to 
pursue : but these are to be regarded only as occasional employ- 
ments to keep us in action, or underparts of our design to be ta- 
ken up or laid aside with indifference ; for our principal Attention 
is due to securing the main chance, and making our service as 
extensive to our fellow-creatures as opportunity will permit. 

This is properly our business and the perfection of our nature, 
for children are selfish and short-sighted, their views confined al- 
ways to their own pleasures, or wants of the present moment : 
but as they grow up, their prospect opens, and their sensibility 
spreads, they can feel a pleasure in making advances towards dis- 
tant good, and find a conscious complacence in the good offices 
'hey do to others. The difference between manly and childish 
lies in the largeness and importance of design, with a disregard of 
humor, appetite, and indulgence, never suffering them to occupy 
our thoughts a moment longer than we judge expedient. Nor 
can we be said to have arrived at the perfection of manhood, un- 
til whatever appears most profitable upon the whole, becomes an 
object of real desire, so as to afford a present gratification in the 
steps taken to prosecute it : and makes us feel a sensible compla- 
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cence in any dispensation of Providence we can conceive' con- 
ducing to our jown or the general benefit, though in the remotest 
futurity. These then are the points ; it behoves us to labor most 
industriously, as being our greatest improvement, which if once 
completed attained, so a^ that distant good could be made the 
subject of joy and desire equally with present, would both con* 
duct us surest to our goal, and render our intermediate journey 
pleasant. , 

But it is not enough to take up a general resolution of pursuing 
always the greater good, for we do not always know in what quar- 
ter it lies, .and when we clearly discern our way, cannot always 
bring ourselves to travel in it. For the consequences of actions 
often terminate so contrary to first appearance, the measures re- 
quisite for attaining an advantage are so intricate, and so many 
things to be taken into consideration which do not easily present 
themselves, that we need particular rules and maxims to supply 
the deficiency of our judgment, and serve us respectively for 
guides in each particular situation of circumstances. 

Then desire, though capable of yielding to control, yet will not 
come and go, stop short, or change its course, upon the word of 
command; but requires art and management to model it into the 
shape we want. The necessities and occasions of life oblige us 
often to confine our whole attention to the present instant, and tO' 
objects lying close before us : some innocent desires must be 
nourished to rouse us to activity, and others not quite so, may be 
usefully employed to assist in mastering the more dangerous : all 
this discipline we should scarce have skill or strength enough to 
practise, without some methods and incitements suggested to help 
us. Add to this> that imagination bearing a very considerable 
sway in our motions, it will be of the utmost consequence to have 
this faculty well stored with opinions, sentiments, inclinations, and 
habits, that it may assist readily in executing the dictates of rea- 
son, or act as her deputy in the hurry of business, or upon sudden 
emergencies, when there is no room for sober deliberation. These 
ru|/es, and methods, and sentiments, necessary to direct the judg- 
ment, to rectify the will, and purify the imagination, make up what 
I conceive is properly called Religion : which is to be calculated 
rather for the uses of the heart than of the head, by how much of 
greater importance it is to practise what we know, than to increase 
our knowledge. 

Therefore I take Religion to be distinguished from Philosophy 
by having its principal residence in the imagination : not that I 
mean to insinuate thereby tliat it is a thing imaginary, or the ten- 
ets of it arbitrary ; but a man may lay up in mind the discoveries 
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of his understanding, and continue to use tlicni, after he has ut^ 
terly forgotten the foundations whereon they were grounded. So 
likewise the produce of sound and srilid reasoning may be incul- 
cated into another, who has not capacity to judge of them hhnself, 
and to him they will be mere persuasioiw of the mind ; nererthe- 
less Uiey may prove of exc^ellent service and necessary use for 
his conduct. And when we consider that these persuasions are 
to be calculated for general benefit, us likewisij how few there 
are who could enter into the grounds of them, if laid open ever 
00 carefully to their view, a man that has the good of others at 
heart will be content to find less of rational inference and connec- 
tion, than he would desire u|K)n his own private account. These 
considerations open into a new field, which we shall endeavor to 
examine more Jistinctly iti the remaining i>art of our progress. 



CHAP. VII. 

RELIGION. 

Ip anybody shall expect, from the conclusion of the last ctiap- 
ter and title of this, to see me enter upon forming a complete 
scheme of rules botii for doctrine and practice, he must have a 
much higher or a meaner opinion of my understanding, than I 
think any man can deserve : the former, if he Hup|)oses me equal 
to tlie task ; the latter, if he believes me capable of so wild an 
attempt without probability of success. For to perfect such a 
design, one had need not only to know the things above, things 
round about us, and understanding human nature in general, but 
likewise the passions, affections, apprehensions, capacities, frail- 
ties and advantages belonging to it : together with what 1 may 
call the materia medica of morality, that is, the conceptions, 
persuasions, maxims, customs, institutions, employable therein, 
their several efficacies or tendencies, their mischievous as well as 
salutary qualities, and to what particular disorders or purposes of 
invigorating the health, they are respectively applicable. 

Yet conscious as I am of insuuiciency upon these points, 1 
should neither grudge nor scruple to produce what little I could 
of my own framing, were such endeavors at all needful : but 
tl)ere is no occasion to undergo the laborious drudgery of making 
brick without straw, at least until we shall have tried what can be 
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done with the materials already supplied to our hands. When 
we find them fail of expectation, it will be time enough to think 
of doing the best we can upon our own bottom : if they do not 
fail, they will answer our purpose more effectually than anything 
we could have prepared ourselves : for were it possible to strike 
out a new system equally good, this might not be so advantageous 
as building upon an old one. Men are not easily put out of their 
accustomed trains of thinking, nor will be found willing to take a 
new road where everything must appear strange and uncouth : and 
if they were, could not make so good advances as upon grounds 
that were familiar to them before. 

For this reasqp, if there were no better, 1 am warranted in hav- 
ing recourse to the doctrines prevailing in these countries, borrow- 
ing from thence what I may want for my future occasions, and 
supporting what I take upon the foundations already laid down in 
the foregoing sheets. Not that I mean to call in authority to my 
aid, for this would be departing from my plan : my first proposal 
being to build entirely upon human reason, I cannot consistently 
therewith take anything for autliority besides nature and expe- 
rience ; nor did I set out in confidence of any mighty feats I should 
perform, but only to try for experiment's sake what might be done 
by my own industry. I am not conscious of having advanced 
anything in contradiction of the opinions generally received as 
fundamental, nor yet anything which had not its support independ- 
ent on tliem. My not using authority ought no more to be taken 
as a proof of rejecting than receiving it : for it was my business 
to go on quietly my own way without taking side among con- 
tending parties ; desirous of being thought a neutral, as the char- 
acter most suitable to that spirit of reconcilement I have professed 
all along. Agreeably with this view 1 may now proceed to ex- 
amine, what there is conformable between the discoveries of Rea- 
son and Revelation, and how far they support, illustrate, and 
strengthen each other ; if perchance I may produce something 
thereby that may be styled either a Christian Philosophy, or a ra- 
tional Christianity. 

Not that I can expect to please everybody by making this at- 
tempt : for there are people who see^ to have placed the corner- 
stone of their faith in that text. He that is not with us is against 
us, and he that gathereth not with us scattereth. With such there 
is no medium to be preserved ; a favorable word spoken of any 
they do not like, is taken for a declaration of hostility against them- 
selves ; as if it were high treason in religion and philosophy to 
drink a pretender's health. They are more eager to run down 
an adversary, than to labor at their own improvement, as being the 
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hftfi trfyffMA«(f»7n^ ffl<ik i ttw\ infttf^ flfrfiffl \rM ttnfrfhfit ^tKifiM niUun 
ttuy ^ftfr(\ tlMri((, ffi»ri fh^if th«wrf«:^lv^4 ftliofilH rrrR<^ of it. FW i^ftk** 
ins; fli^'ir ^r''/ht r«fli^r f»y ^lirt^'rirrst; from h^\wT^^\ittuhy fhftir irifrirH 
^i/-. rrK'rif, fh^y cftrinof h#'»r with j»Jiti#'nr#' whrtt^v^ir t^uiHft fol^ft^fi 
lh«t /Ip^fi^M^nr^, which ^hf^y strive to wi/Icri »s (nr Jis |Fry<«ftihlfi i so 
th»t hfi who pr^'i^MrrM'c; t/r/|/Mfht /yf » %iri(rk trnth^ mfi<9t \f*^n Uf.ffiiltif 
fin inri/l^.l, if innu n( uh prirrfi|rlcq ; ^nrl hn fhnt hf^UfiVf'.fi ft ftirisrio 
|»oirit withofft f} «;ufh/ Ifnt w»rr^rnt (o th^^ir likirr^t lif^i^^ 1'^ ^ ''>K'>ff 
ftn #ir»thjift»»«:^ fi f rarity (h'^ij/frcr fi|»on th#i hhcrti^'s of rriftnkirirL 
Person*; of thn ' «^t irr^i not in f»»' w//ik*w| rijKin hy /flhri r^'fiAf^n- 
iritf ; |»rt«4:i/;fi »r»/l |K;«;ltiVf'rM'(«9 >ir»T lh»' *'nj(»n' s to h*' frrnployf'/l in 
(\r.n\tuft, with thfrrn: ly^ f l/;fik fi|Fori th'Trn »4 /jriitfi /iMt of rny f^rr^ 
vinr.r J thn If^tM f v.tin hnyf". for is f/; he. tftkro fi^» noti/w of, or if 
th^y wu9ii p\mf} rrm in th^^ h$rht of ftn ^rri^niy« I wonM ctrfK;^ to ftiftnA 
f^r|fiH)ly sf; in tho ^y^^^? /»f t»oth p^irtirs, *ii*t*^furrin|( U |ps«» rli.qfrnrAsr^ 
fn^nt to hft thoM$rfit » ^/ .»ft*'r*^r, thfln to g;ftthf^r ftrfrffrftnrlft with 
iiith^r ftiHfi. 

Iffif th^rn »rn rn^ny nf 4 /hfFfTrfint tiirrr, who jfirlKin$( of opiriifj^ns 
hy tfi^ir inh^r^nt In^trf^, rfo not w^nt » foil to mi th^rn f^f; rior 
lin uwlrr t^rnptfiti/m t/» (U'fttpv'mit] whflt th^^y rpj^rf, in order to 
rnftS^nify wh«t th«y »/l/>|»t ; th^r^ifor*^ th^y ftrn ctiuiyul find fftvorft- 
hlfr to tho<;fj who <it'Pii} ui wirl^.M v»ri«nr*T frf;rn thf^rn, fc^^'' '^^ fin/l 
th^ni Ifrsft nnrfifts/infthk th«n thry hfl^l irnAt^inn/l, »rMl r^rtfly to in- 
f/irtrr^t ^Vfrythint^ for th^ U^st ; firm in ihrir own .w?ntimf^nt<», yM »till 
h^jttfir .«*»t».«jrpp/l t/> /in'l th'^n coinci/l^ with tho5;« of /yfhnrs ; wi»h- 
ina; wf'H to th'^ir o|»|»o<;f!rs!, nw\ thfTrfif/>r^ r*^jf»id/| to iw^f; tho (f\f\*o^ 
ftition r#^fh*/'*'tt t/; u n«rrow#ir /fmiprt.***?, ^istf^fi miner thfiir own t^,nfjt» 
h^nfTTiri^lf «n(l th^'r^forn h^'ttf^r jilr^fts^^H ttifi rr»orfi of th^in f'.ttu \fe 
tuni\t'. ttyypMT ('mhriU('t\ in 5;rih<$tftnf'.^ hy ^nrh fin <;«>f^rnf;d to rfiffiCt 
thfirn in Wfnih, lVr!^»r»A of thi.<» rhfirM-.U^r will hn likely to ieiu\ 
rne ftn attentive e«r, fln'l wish mn sncresj* how little ftf»frver tfieir 
nifty f!«fie/t, or I nw j»romi«e it ; hot «ft th^^y .«Jt»fHl fti prt^mni Hi- 
virlf^fl in two /lifff^rent rftrnfift, it will he exf^erliervt to hftve a little 
fliwofirse witn efl/tli of thfirn .«;epttr«tely, hef/>re f enter ii|»on my ttir- 
tempt to werorrnrr/F'Iflte mfttter<; hetwe^in hofh : hut in fio doin^ 1 
rnnsf pr^K-eerl n|rf»n the principle*; (ler-nliftr to eflr,h, IrOfrin^ the 
(rtherA will not he fi4:ttiuMv/,gii ui me for m\}\HffiUi% the pfr«;»ifnlity 
of trnth in what th^y Imve prmfonncefl fftlf^e, hut eon«;irler me, m4 
tiA Ifiyinff down uuy opinion of wy own, hut nsin^ whtit t)ie ftf.h/^ol^ 
tufiu enll ftrgnrnentA t/; the niftn« 

2< Arifl flr«;t I shnll ft/hlre.<«<« my<;elf to tlK;<»e whohohlthe reality 
of revelations, »nrl firftninnrn^ss of those re^orrls hy whieh tliey 
Imve heen hflnrle^l flown to onr times. These thev will acknow- 
ladgo proceeded from the Ood of lore sind truth, who hiid no eml 
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of bis own to serve therein, but gave tbem in pure kindness to 
mankind : or if tbey suppose the advancement of bis own glory 
to have been a motive, yet tbey will hardly imagine he does any- ' 
thing for bis glory detrimental to his creatures : but rather that 
his power and bis wisdom were so great, as to make the same 
means work out the purposes both of Love and Glory. So that 
the benefit of mankind, if not the sole thing designed yet was de- 
signed in every dispensation of Providence, as well extraordina- 
ry as ordinary : and we may say the same of all divine institutions^ 
as we are taught to believe of one in particular, That man was 
not made for the sabbath, but the sabbath for man. 

The next thing to be considered is, in what manner we will 
conceive that benefit to be operated, whether by a new virtue 
and efficacy annexed to certain institutions by omnipotence, or by 
the effect they must naturally have upon the minds and conduct 
of such as practise them. I hope I shall not give offence, if 
I am unwilling to admit anything that looks like charm and magic 
in Religion ; for be that made us and knows minutely all the 
springs of our composition, has no need to give a supernatural 
energy to things insignificant, but can find methods of manage- 
ment suited to the nature and condition of his creatures : there- 
fore shall presume that whatever commands come from God are 
such, as, if we were able to discern their expedience, we should 
see it prudent to follow the courses they direct to, although they 
had not been enjoined ; so that we might regard his precepts 
as issuing from wisdom rather than authority, as advices of one 
who knows what is best for us, rather than edicts of one whom 
we durst not disobey, were we of so happy a temper as always 
to lake advice without the dread of autlmrity to enforce it. From 
hence it follows that reason and nature are the same thing as di- 
vinity, that whoever should perfectly understand one, must un- 
derstand both, and every step of real proficiency in either is an 
advance towards the other. 

It has been said by a prelate of no small reputation in the 
Church, the late Bishop of London, that Christianity was a republi- 
cation of natural Religion ; now if I were to draw the same infer- 
ence therefrom that has been drawn before, to wit, that it is as 
old as the creation, and consequently contains nothing material 
more than miglit have been discovered by human sagacity, I know 
it will be objected that in this republication are inserted additions 
of new matters not to be found in the first edition : but I know 
not bow to remove the objection, for I can muster up no argu- 
ments even to persuade myself that the mysteries of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the Redemption, and operations of the Holy 
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Spirit, could ever have been reached by the strongest efforts of 
human reason. Nevertheless, let us examine whether this over- 
throws our former supposition, that all dispensations of heaven are 
Grounded upon the condition of human nature, and their efficacy 
ependent thereon : for nature is not what it was when the law of 
reason was first written upon the understanding, therefore may 
require fresh additions which were needless before. 

I suppose it will be allowed that if man had not rendered him* 
self obnoxious to punishment by his fall, he would have needed 
no redemption, and consequently no knowledge of the mysteries 
whereby it might be cfTected : had his understanding not been 
darkened, he would have wanted no enlightening from above : 
had his will retained its native vigor, a divine assistance to second 
his endeavors had been superfluous. So that these additions, 
though never discoverable by the best exerted industry, yet the 
expedience of them was founded upon the nature of man : not 
indeed (hcit wherein he was created, but his present corrupted 
• nature. Wherefore the study of This conduces to the more per- 
fect understanding of Them, or at least enables us to make the 
better application of them to our uses : as a physician ought to 
know the nature of the disorder and present habit of his patient, 
before he can administer the remedies he has in store. 

Then for that part which is barely a republication, why should 
we expect mischief from the exercise of reason ? so far as this 
part extends, we may say without offence, that Christianity is as 
old as the creation : the perfection of morality is still the same it 
ever was, die book of nature wherein were written the essences of 
right and wrong, lies open before us without erasement, or varia- 
tion in the pages, since dieir first impression : but our faculties are 
altered, our vision contracted, and our language divided into a 
Babel of tongues, so that we cannot take in the whole winding 
periods containing a long series of causes and effects, nor pursue 
remote and intermediate relations to one conclusion ; and when 
we do read the substance we sometimes express it in terms con- 
tradictory to those employed by one another. 

Wherefore a republication might be expedient to new model the 
ancient text into a conciser form, suitable to our comprehension, 
which wanted particular rules and precepts that might put us upon 
measures we did not discern the prudence of: and to fix a certain 
standard of language, which might render our intercourse among 
one another more commodious and profitable. Nevertheless, it 
will scarce be doubted that these rules and precepts have a real 
foundation in right reason and nature, therefore all fair examina- 
tion of them upon these bottoms, ought with more justice to ex- 
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Cite our hopes than our alarms : and since we know how variously 
men turn their thoughts, how diversly they connect their ideas, 
and express themselves upon the same sentiments, it can as little 
be doubted that there may be a mixture of conformity in opinions 
seemingly the most opposite ; and that every discovery of this is 
a step towards union, and towards promoting the cause of truth* 

I remember to have heard the same good Bishop declare from 
the pulpit, that we must not judge of the strength of human reason 
by the works we see now performed by it, because the truths of 
the Gospel have insensibly infused a degree of their own lustre, 
and soundness into the present moral philosophy : and if I may be 
permitted to add anything from my own experience to so great an 
authority, I think I have found on conversing with unbelievers, 
that they have more of the Christian in them than they know of 
themselves. Therefore we have less reason to be afraid of them 
than our forefathers had : for by endeavoring to enter for a while 
into their conceptions, and following their trains of thinking, if we 
find nothing to learn by them, we have a chance of attracting 
them, without their perceiving it, a little nearer to ourselves than 
they are willing to come. 

3. Nor do the divine oracles show themselves averse to the 
exercise of reason : we are exhorted to try all things, and told that 
we may know of the doctrines whether they be from God : but 
how can we make trial of anything without the use of our judg- 
ment ? or how can we know the internal marks of divinity in a 
doctrine, unless by comparing it with those ideas of God we have 
learned before from natural Religion? And if the ti-uth were 
known, I am apt to believe the internal evidence is what deter- 
mines most men who do not take up their opinions upon trust : 
for the external of all kinds has been so perplexed by subtile dis- 
putations pro and con, that it requires a compass of reading, few 
have opportunity to go through, to be masters of the argument ; 
but according as they think well or ill of the doctrine, they admit 
the slightest, or reject the strongest evidence that can be produced 
to support it. 

We may gather further from the style and manner of the Scrip- 
tures that they were not intended to supersede the use of human 
reason, but rather as helps encouraging us to employ it with more 
alacrity. They are delivered in detached precepts which require 
judgment to methodize, and form them, together with our natural 
notices, to strike out a regular system of conduct. They give 
contradictor)'^ rules, enjoining us to brotherly love, to diligence 
and industry; yet commanding us to hate father and mother, wife 
and children^ and to take no thought for the morrow : for sufficient 

VOL. III. 18 
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unto the day is the evil thereof: things not to be reconciled, nor 
indeed understood, without sober thought and rational con8truc-> 
tion. Others unnatural and impracticable. If a man smite thee on 
the right check, turn to him the left ; if he would take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also : until opened by the key of 
reflection upon human frailty, they appear to contain within, not 
directions for our ordinary conduct, but admonitions to beware 
that our natural appetites do not get the mastery over us, teaching 
us not so much what we are to do, as what we ought to render 
ourselves ca|)able of doing. Others delivered in Riddles and Par- 
ables, so that seeing we shall not see, and hearing we shall not 
understand, unless by using our best wits to dig out their latent 
meaning. 

In short, the figurative style running throughout the sacred 
words, evidently sup[)oses a fund of knowledge previously laid in 
from other sources : for figures touch neither the imagination nor 
the understanding, otherwise than by their allusion to things we 
have been familiarly acquainted widi before. Therefore we are 
told the letter killetli, but the spirit maketh alive : now what spirit 
more likely to be meant here as having this vivifying quality than 
that of sobriety and discretion, nourished up U) maturity by due 
exercise of the several means allotted us for strengthening our fac- 
ulties ? For the Spirit of God will not do all our work for us upon 
any occasion ; it only co-operates witli our endeavors, nor will 
afiord us any lights we might have stricken out for ourselves : 
therefore it behoves us to avail ourselves of our natural lights and 
powers so far as we can, having no warrant to expect assistance 
from alK)ve, until we have tried our strength ui)on the materials 
found below. 

But it is said human reason is a dangerous thing, having bewil- 
dered many in mazes and fatal errors who have trusted to it : this 
we do not deny, but is not Scripture too a dangerous thing, hav- 
ing driven multitudes into wild extravagances and pernicious no- 
tions who have trusted to their own hasty interpretations of it ? 
Therefore, if the abuse of a good thing were an argument for the 
total disuse of it, we had best do as the Papists would have us, 
that is, wrap up our Bibles as well as our talent of reason in a 
napkin, and content ourselves with such scraps of either as tliey 
shall please to deal out among us, ccx)ked up after their own 
fashion. Let us reflect that nature is the work of God as well as 
Revelation ; why then should we despise his gift, and not rather 
consider it as another Bible dictated from the same mouth? 

So far as we perceive them to agree, we may rest assured of 
having the true sense of the author : wherever they seem at va- 
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riance, it is certain we must have misunderstood one, and a shrewd 
suspicion we may have mistaken both. What then can we do 
better than carefully to study both, and pursue the comparison 
between them, in order to apprize us of our mistake, or remove 
the cause of it, hy employing them to explain one another ? It is 
too notorious from frequent and fatal experience to be denied, 
that the moment a man throws aside his reason, he has little fur- 
ther benefit to expect from revelation : for though the necessary 
duties be written there in such legible characters as that he who 
runs may read, yet he must have learned to read before, or he 
may stand poring over them by the hour without being a whit the 
wiser for all he sees. 

Without disparagement to the holy writings I may question 
whether, strictly speaking, they contain a perfect rule of doctrine 
and conduct ; yet they may do it in a looser sense, as containing 
all that was wanting to supply the defects of that other rule God 
had given us before for many of our uses : so the perfect rule is 
made up by the aggregate of both, but we may be said to find 
perfection in the former with the same propriety as we are said to 
find health in the prescriptions of a consummate physician ; not 
that we are to live altogether upon physic, nor expect to support 
our health without our common food, but because the medicines 
restore our blood to its purity, and our solids to their original tone^ 
thereby bringing our victuals to agree with us and nourish us. 

4. We are told the Gospel was preached to the poor, that is 
the vulgar and illiterate, whose opinions, sentiments, and appre- 
hensions fluctuate from time to time : so that what was a proper 
ngimen for the Jews and Gentiles just fallen under the Roman 
yoke, may not suit the occasions of the poor in those European 
countries. And it is admitted by divines, that some precepts are 
not universally binding, but only upon the persons to whom they 
were delivered : yet they are not distinguished in the text from 
the general by an introduction of. This is for the disciples, and 
This for all mankind. How then shall we distinguish them apart, 
unless by an attention to human nature, discovering to us what is 
suitable to it, and what is expedient only for particular occasions ? 

Nor do we scruple to alter the primitive institutions and prac- 
tices without other warrant than the necessity and reasonableness 
of the alteration : Christ sent forth his preachers with nothing 
more than a staff in their hands, and commanded them, into what-^ 
soever bouse they should enter, to be content with what was set 
before them, and after his departure, his Apostles maintained 
themselves by the work of their hands, or the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the faithful : whereas our Clergy have revenues, honors. 
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fltid power, eMnblishcd for them by Inw, which they would find 
much harder to drfrnd !iy the written text, without wresting it 
violently, than liy the expediency of iho.se provisions for the en- 
couragement of learning;, and [»reservation of order and Religion 
among us. So tljat if they have a divine right to their possosnions, 
they must derive it through the channels of Iniman nature and good 
policy, flowing from springs of divine original : and this regula- 
tion ought rather to be esteemed a foreign scion engrafted from 
the law of reason, than a natural shoot from the given law. 

Nor do the laity stand in a difTerenl case from the clergy, the 
landholder having no better gospel-right to his nine parts, than the 

1)arson has to his tithe : for what is more frequently and slrong- 
y inculcated by Christ himself than a community of goods? 
how often are we exhorted, as the first preliminary to entering 
the kingdom of heaven, to sell all we have and give to the poor? 
by whom must be meant the community, because if this precept 
were universally practised, we must all become poor, and all be 
benefitted by the produce arising from every sale. Nevertheless, 
this reiterated command obeyed for a little while, was qiiickly bro- 
ken through, and has long since been totally disregarded : Chris- 
tians now-a-days possess and defend, anti if they can, increase 
their several properties without scruple, yet without pretending 
' the authority of any text to exempt themselves, or to declare the 
precept temporary or local ; without other warrant than from 
common sense and experience of human nature, which manifests 
to every apprehension the impracticability of such a scheme, and 
shows its certain tendency to introduce disorder, confusicm, and 
scarcity to discourage industry, prudence, and commerce, and 
destroy that subordination necessary to good government. One 
may presume this impracticable injunction was laid on purpose to 
make us see the allowableness and necessity of consulting our 
own judgment, and even suffering it sometime;s to carry us direct- 
ly counter to the written word : yet withotit infringing its authority, 
or proving the command unnatural, wherever nature can be 
found in that perfection whereto the Gospel was designed to re- 
store it. 

For a community of goods is no such extravagant notion, but 
that we can find the convenience and pleasiire of it in little friend- 
ly societies for a few hours or a few days continuance. When 
the company sit down to an entertainment, they have not their 
several me.s.s(!s in private property, but all lies in common before 
them 5 each man calls for what he likes, he carves the meat and 
helps the rest in the manner he thinks will be most agreeable. If 
a number of well-behaved and mutually well-disposed persons 
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set out upon a tour of diversion, perhaps they put their money 
into one common bag : every one orders what is proper for the 
company, or what he wants for his own occasions, but not more 
than he has occasion for ; one takes care of the carriages, another 
looks after the provisions, another manages the remittances, all in 
their several ways bestir themselves to make things agreeable to 
the whole, without grudging their trouble. 

Now did that glowing brotherly love, that unaspiring humility, 
that soon-contented moderation, that contempt of pain and labor, 
that unwearied diligence, that unabating activity, that serenity and 
cheerfulness of temper, which are characteristics of a perfect dis- 
ciple, prevail among a people, it is easy to imagine they might sit 
down to the table of nature, or travel the journey of life, which 
would (hen become indeed a tour of diversion or rather happiness, 
more easily and pleasurably with a community of goods, than with 
any division of property whatever. But we Christians of the pres- 
ent times are not so happily circumstanced : we have a rapacious- 
ness, an engrossing greediness, a desire of superiority, an insen- 
sibility to the wants of others, an invincible selfishness, a discon- 
tented fretful temper, an averseness to trouble, a dread of labor, a 
torpid indolence never to be roused unless by the necessity of our 
station, or allurement of avarice and ambition, or at best an indus- 
try misplaced upon trifles, or the difficult gratification of some 
fond humor. Who then cannot see with half an eye that his 
knowledge of the world, as at present characterized, may lawfully 
supersede the obligation of a rule that would . be excellent for a 
nation of thorough Christians ? 

But lest we should think unworthily of our Lawgiver's wisdom, 
because we find by the event that his Code has not yet produced 
its full effect upon mankind, let us recollect that he has given the 
promise of a Comforter to come, who should bring all things to 
our remembrance, and instruct us in the understanding of all things 
necessary for our good : which promise had been needless, had 
he given his first instructions in such fulness and clearness as to 
suffice for their purpose without further explanation. But how is 
this Comforter to come ? Do we expect him to make a solemn 
entry among us, or descend in a visible shape like a dove ? We 
have no ground to look for any other express messenger from 
heaven since the Messiah, who was to close up the great transacr 
tion between God and man. 

The very nature of the errand seems to require the Comforter 
should have begun his progress already pursuing it by slow and 
imperceptible advances : his influence was felt by the Apostles 
and others in the primitive times, and since no good thbg can be 
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done without hiniy we may conclude from that degree of piety 
and sound knowledge which has never been wholly lost out of the 
world, that the like influence has continued all along to our days : 
yet we cannot reckon him fully come until we shall see the prom- 
ised effects of his arrival among mankind, in their perfect under- 
standing of moral and natural, as well as revealed Religion. In 
the mean while, he works upon us invisibly and secretly, like the 
wind which bloweth where it listeth ; we hear the sound thereof, 
but know not whence it cometh nor whither it goeth : for he pre- 
sents no new objects, but clears our optics to discern those we 
have already ; nor as I observed before, does anything himself, 
but co-operate with our endeavors first begun. Therefore it be- 
hoves us to use all our faculties, and all means of information from 
whence soever we can draw them, as well from the works, as the 
word of God ; comparing them together with the best exercise of 
our judgment, as the most likely method to put ourselves in a way 
of obtaining his assistance. 

5. 1 shall next pass over to the other camp, where I must 
take up principles directly opposite to those I proceeded upon 
before : for when one goes upon the errand of peace making, 
one must not contradict nor thwart, but say the things that will 
please. Therefore I must now look upon Revelation as in- 
credible, and that what has been palmed upon tlie world for such, 
was either the inventions of crafty politicians, or the delusions of 
enthusiasts. For it is necessary to assign the latter a joint share 
in tlie performance, because the propagators of the new system 
were a set of such simple illiterate ignorant creatures, appearing 
to have followed the present impulse in all they did, that it is im- 
possible to imagine them guilty of any deep-laid scheme or fine- 
spun artifice, nor can we carry our suspicion of craft any further 
than during the Jewish dispensation. 

In this apprehension of things we may observe by how many 
gradual advances, by what a long and complicated tissue of vari- 
ous causes the Religion of mankind was brought into its present 
form : the rise of a people from one stock, their singular averse- 
ness to intermingle among other nations,' the original foundation, 
and subsequent changes of their government, their family attach- 
ment, the ocQurrences befalling them, their prosperities and dis- 
tresses, the craft of politicians, the exigencies of state, the cir- 
cumstances of situation, the delusion of enthusiasts, the credulity 
of a mob, the hasty zeal and passions of ignorant persons, all 
concurred in the great work. Now unless we allow chance an 
equal share in the administration of affairs throughout the world, 
we must needs ascribe this extraordinary concatenation of causes 
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to the hand of God, in the same sense as we i;i^uld any other 
producing an important event. For how much soever we may- 
esteem it beneath his Majesty to concern himself with little mat-* 
ters, this is of too extensive an influence to imagine it passing 
without his regard. The nations of Europe are now mostly 
Christian, and when we consider that Mahometism is an excres- 
cence, or corruption of Christianity, perhaps as well deserving 
the name, as some systems that still retain it, we must allow that 
either in its purity or its corruptions, it has spread over the whole 
civilized world : besides that we know not what opinions may 
have been adopted from thence by the few nations still remaining 
heathen. Shall we theu/admit that God cares for what affects 
the condition of empires and cities, but refuse him cognizance of 
that which has operated upon all mankind ? 
^ But it may be alleged there is a distinction to be taken be- 
tween things appointed and permitted, that delusion and supersti- 
tion being evils ought to be ranked among the latter, which we 
cannot, without profaneness, imagine to be God's doing, though 
we know they could not have happened without his knowledge 
and acquiescence. Suppose them then evils, yet we know that 
God permitteth none unless in order to bring forth greater good 
therefrom : and though the permission of evil be a divine prerog- 
ative which we must not presume to imitate, yet where we cannot 
remedy the evil, it becomes us to examine its nature and ten- 
dency, to study what good was designed to be produced thereby, 
what profit it may be turned to, and lend our helping hand to pro- 
mote the work of God. 

But why must we need suppose Religion to be an evil, or to 
have thrown mankind into a worse condition than they had stood 
in without it? Are the Chickasaws, the Twigtwees, and the 
Hottentots, which are reported to have none, more humane, 
more enlightened, better policied, or' provided with the conve- 
niencies of life, than those nations who have some kind of worship 
among them ? The best lawgivers have found it necessary to in- 
culcate the awe of an invisible Power, as serviceable to put a 
check upon men's conduct in matters that cannot fall under cog- 
nizance of the magistrate : wherefore, as the worst government is 
better than none, the reign of Nero or Domitaan preferable to 
anarchy, so the worship of a stock or stone is better than no 
worship at all* But it will scarce be denied that Mahometism 
surpasses the worship of idols, or that the doctrines prevailing in 
our own country are more rational than Mahometism : why then 
should we scruple to rank among the providential events descri- 
bed in the last Chs^ter, or esteem the methods whereby they 
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were introdoced to have been of divine appointment, as marked 
out among the courses of nature and fortune, in the original 
plan ? 

If we persuade ourselves that natural reason might serve us 
better, in God's name let us try the strcnp;th of it ; for I am no 
more for discarding reason than any other means of information 
in my power : but am not asiiamcd to loam of anybody, even 
though I were sure he knew less than myself; for still he may 
know something I do not know, or did not think of, or may sug- 
gest a hint I may improve to advantage. But reason has been 
tried, and though carrying some few men of cool judgment, and 
great leisure, considerable lengths, has been found insufiicient to 
conduct the busy world, nor completely sufficient even for tlio 
studious: for there have been as many schisms and heresies 
in philosophy as religion, the one leading into as dangerous er- 
rors as the other. 

Neither could philosophy grow to maturity without the seed sown 
by the nurse and the priest, for how much soever we may become 
afterwards wiser than our teachers, the most profound speculatist 
can scarce imagine he should have run the same lengths of refine- 
ment, had he been bred up among the Hottentots : but it is the 
solicitude for futurity, the persuasion of an invisible nature, the 
importance of distinguishing between right and wrong, inculcated 
into us from our childhood, that puts us upon our inquiries and the 
exertion of our faculties. Therefore, without shutting our eyes 
either against reason or populai- opinion we may employ them 
usefully to assist and correct one another: if not because needful 
in private prudence, at least to render us better capable of doing 
benefit to others. 

6. The interests of the learned and vulgar are blended together, 
for we live by society! and our science, as well as our convenien- 
ces of life, however worked up by ourselves, are made out of ma- 
terials prepared for us by other hands. What though the sophists 
of Greece claimed an all-sufficiency of knowledge, because tliey 
made the cloak upon their back anu ring upon their fingers ? yet I 
suppose the cloth was spun, and tliegold refined from the ore by the 
ignorant and illiterate, and according as they performed their 
work, the cloak and the ring would be more or less fine and du- 
rable. In like manner, whatever systems we may strike out for 
ourselves, still the rudiments we set out upon, the application and 
of mind we proceeded with, were derived to us by education, exam- 
ple, and sympathy. And if we be so lucky as to reach the limits 
of sound philosophy, we shall see plainly by the light of that coun- 
tiy, that the treasures found there are not to be locked up for pri-- 
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vate use, but rendered as universally beneficial as possible by such 
ways as are feasible. 

Therefore it is incumbent upon us to regard popular opinions 
and customs, for by them we may best i^erve the general uses : 
were we assuredly wiser than convocations and synods we could 
not open the sources of our wisdom to the world, we could only 
deal out the streams in salutary precepts, exhorting them to a rev- 
erence of the divine Majesty, dependence on his Providence, 
honesty in their dealings, and industry in their callings, which they 
must take upon the credit of our authority ; but what authority 
can we expect with those who are no judges of our extraordinary 
merit ? Therefore, how fortunate or rather providential is it, that 
the same things are recommended by the doctors of the Church? 
and how imprudent Would it be to weaken their authority, which 
is the sole engine we have wherewith to work our honest purpo- 
ses ? For the end crowns the work, and in many cases the inten- 
tion will sanctify the deed : it is a great matter if we can com- 
pass what is right, though we should not be able to explain the 
why, but employ any why that will best go down with the people. 

As much as we may laugh at grandmother Eve and her apple, 
or the romantic perfection of Paradise, certain it is that human 
nature and human understanding are now far from being perfect ; 
and though it should not be owing to that cursed pippin having 
spoiled our constitution, we arc manifestly a weakly, distempered 
race of mortals, who must be managed with art and medicine to 
make our natural aliment digest. We have no experience of do- 
ing anything unless ^y immediate application of our bodily pow- 
ers thereto, or, by setting other persons at work whom we can 
command, nor of giving information otherwise than by the worda 
of our mouth : so the generality conceive of God as performing 
his works by direct exertions of omnipotence, or the ministry of 
his angels, or declaring his mind by secret influences or revela- 
tk>ns. Nor is it necessary they must be superstitious herein, for 
superstition is relative, that which would be such in one man being 
none in another, according to the extent of their comprehension. 

Philosophy shows the, reason of ascribing some events, some 
rules of action, and some truths, to divine original ; but philosophy 
cannot explain to common capacity the long chain of second causes 
lying between the frst operation and visible phenomena: there- 
fore it is no encouragement of superstition to shorten the line for 
each man to a length that will just lie upon the scale of his imagin- 
ation, nor does superstition begin, until you cut off a part of the 
line that his scale might have borne. The necessities of life de- 
mand our attention among sensible objects to provide for them ; 
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reason dirocts to apply a part of our thoughts to our spiritual con' 
corns : sonui few may he led hy inclination or habit to employ the 
due proportion this way occasionally, hut it is easy to guess this 
dictate of reason would ho generally neglected without certain 
stated times appropriated to the performance of it. Perhaps the 
philosopher might tliink one day in ten enough, or one in five but 
just enough, or he would certainly see that Wednesday might do 
as well as Sunday, hut if it would not do better, why should ho 
wish to put men out of their way ? or who would mind the phi- 
losopher so far, as to throw aside his connnon business every Wed- 
nesday to pl(Mise him ? Nor need he disturb himself at the rea- 
sons given for observance of one day in seven, because God rest- 
ed from his works, or the Resurrection happened on such a par- 
ticular day : for these are good reasons if they be such as will 
weigh. And if therci be some so gross and narrow-minded as to 
imagine an intrinsic sacredness in the day, yet if they are likewise 
of such an indolent dilatory disposition as never to do what may 
be done as well another time as now, it would do hurt to undeceive 
tlieni. 

The like may be said of other customs esteemed sacred ; if 
not valuable in themselves, they may lead into practices and sen- 
timents which it might be impossible to make manifest to every 
eye ; so that men, while following a shadow cast by skilful honest 
hands, may be enabled to catch a solid substance they know no- 
thing of, nor would be persuaded to lay hold on. Ihere is this 
advantage in all discipline, even though practised in trjfles, that it 
inures men to order and rule, and to resist a [)resent fancy, and ren- 
ders them more susceptible of benefit from the knowledge of what 
is right, whenever they can attain it. Therefore, if we consider 
Religion only as the scaffolding of reason, it is well worth our at- 
tention ; for whether human nature in hs present condition be an 
unfinished building, or the ruins of an ancient structure, it re- 
quires the same treatment in either case ; let us then examine 
carefully whatever remains of the foundation, and use what helps 
wc can to erect anything solid thereupon ; when the edifice shall 
be completed, it may serve for all our uses, but any one that con- 
tem|>lates the present state of it, may see that it is much too early 
to strike the scaflblding yet. 

7. Dut it is suggested, that many doctrines are propagated 
among the vulgar contrary to reason and subversive of morality, 
contrived by designing |)crsons solely for their own profit and 
aggrandizement. What then ? may not we pick out the com 
from the chafT? and is it not word) wliile to sift them carefully 
that we may know tiow to distinguish them ; rather than cast away 
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both out of wantonness or laziness ? If we find anything mani- 
festly superstitious, we shall do well to oppose or (jualify it by a 
rational construction, always taking with us tiie caution given in 
the last section, to renu;n)ber that super.stition is relative, for else 
we may chance to do mischief by our indiscretion. And if some 
crafty persons have imposed upon mankind, why should we not 
endeavor to turn their cannon against them by drawing a better con- 
clusion from the premises whereon they build tliose doctrines? 
for they will not avow their selfishness ; whatever their real irtr 
tention be, they profess to labor in the redem[)tion from sin and 
wickedness : let us then take them at their \yord, and study to do 
sincerely what they profess ; whatever we can clearly show to 
have a contrary tendency we may safely reject, they dare not 
contradict us if they would. 

The fund from whence they pretend to draw all their supplies, 
runs in such figurative expressions as iare susceptible of diiTercnt 
colors ; experience shows how many pernicious and contrary in- 
terpretations have been given to the same texts, and the like ex- 
Eerience shows what rational doctrines and rules of conduct liavc 
een 8up|)orted upon them : therefore, without troubling our heads 
about the design wherewith anything was written or taught, let us 
strive to turn everything in a manner that may prove advanta^ 
geous to the interests of sound reason and morality. Though 
lieligion were no more dian an artifice' to enslave reason and 
serve private ends, under pretence of public benefit, yet had we 
the like zeal to sot our wits and industry at work in a good 
cause as we suppose others to have in a bad one, it might not be 
inifiossible to find honest artifices for restoring reason to her liberty 
and doing a real benefit to mankind, under an appearance of sup- 
lK)rting the doctrines esteemed sacred. 

But why need we judge so unfavorably of men, as to pro- 
nounce them actuated Sfjlely by selfish views in everything they do 
redounding to some private advantage of their own ? Is honesty 
of so repellant a nature as to render it incajjable of ever joining 
with policy ? (Jan we never serve our neighbor without sacri- 
ficing our own interests? We find most characters contain a mix- 
ture of gcx)d and bad : cunning seldom so engrosses the whole man 
as to leave no room for the moral senses, nor does his partiality 
for himself exclude all love of truth or regard for others. What 
if Moses set out upon tiis enterprizo with a prospect of raising 
himself to royal power, are all politicians such vile creatures as 
to care nothing for anybody else ? if the public good comes in 
com[)etition with their private interests we may guess whicli they 
will pursue : but where not inconsistent therewith, wliat should 
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hinder but thoy mny bcntow n tlioii|i;ht upon it ? It U most natu- 
ral to imagine they will take it up for a nncondnry aim, because 
serving to raise them in esteem and reputation with the people. 
Why then might not he pr(K;eod partly upon a real solicitude for 
the welfare of his nation, giving them such regulations as might 

! produce order, ]>olity, and good manners among them ; and even 
raming his inventions upon observation of their chnracter, in 
such manner as to lead them imperceptibly into sentiments and 
practices conducive to their happiness ? 

And for the spiritual directors of our own times, though we 
may allow them subject to human infirmity, which will unavoid- 
ably give a bias to. self-interest, yet we can hardly believe them 
all joining in support of a mere ]>olitic imposture, discerned in 
their consciences to be such. We may know some among them 
of serious and even scrupulous characters, having an abhorrence 
of injury to tnuh or their fellow-creatures ; and if we must lay it 
down as incontestible, that they weigh their external evidences in 
the scale of prejudice which gives a weight to what had none be- 
fore : this prejudice must arise in the best of them from their 
opinion of the internal, which it may be presumed they judge of 
in the same manner as other people judge of other things, bv ob- 
servation on the natural tendency of rules, and experience ot their 
effects ; wherein they certainly are liable to error, yet surely not 
incapable of ever discerning the truth. 

Why then should we so wrap ourselves up in the conceit of our 
own consummate accomplishment, as to think there is nothing can 
be learned from another, or to despise in the lump a whole set of 
regulations, established by the w isdom of politicians, and approved 
by well-intentioned persons of good natural and improved under- 
standings ? and not rather give them a thorough examination, for 
the chance of finding an expedience in some of them wo were not 
aware of? For expedience is the thing to be principally regarded ; 
the want of looking for this in measures leads both sides into mis- 
takes 'f the weakly righteous finding certain forms recommended bv 
the judicious, and perceiving their good effects where practiseci, 
conclude them to have an intrinsic vnluo, and if men of profound 
learning, they hunt for scholastic subtilties to support their notion : 
the weakly rational, discerning the fallacy of this intrinsic value, 
conclude as hastily there is no value in them at all. Whereas 
both may be in the wrong, for things insignificant in themselves 
may be productive of a solid and substantial benefit : even error 
is sometimes expedient for people who will take a bad reason for 
doing a good thing, when they cannot see the force of a good 
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reason, provided the error do not draw on mischiefs greater than 
the service it does. 

8. Nobody can deny that schemes of avarice, ambition, and 
tyranny over the very thoughts, as well as persons, and properties 
of men have been erected upon the basis of Religion, which is apt 
to give men a prejudice against the root that can bear such per- 
nicious fruits. But we should consider that our antagonists may 
retort the argument upon us, for reason too has been found to 
make wild work in some hands, and if it has never done such ex- 
tensive mischief, it was for want of strength to take hold of the 
populace : therefore, if religion, which has by far the greater in- 
nate vigor, can be brought to assist in the purposes of reason, much 
more may be done with than without such help. 

But it is unfair to take the character of either from their ap- 
pearance under the disguises wherewith they have been covered : 
when made subservient to the purpose of private passions, which 
it is their proper office to regulate and control, they become cor- 
rupted : in this state they lose their essence, being no longer their 
real selves. The Cynics, the Epicureans and Pyrrhonians were 
much such philosophers, as the Gnostics, the Muggletonians and 
the Moravians were Christians ; and he that should think to form 
hisjudgment of Reason or Religion from these patterns, would do 
as wisely as if he expected to discover the alimentary qualities of 
fruits by analyzing such as were rotten. To have a true idea of 
things, one ought to know the best they are capable of, which 
can never be learned from them in their depravities, nor without 
examining them in the fairest lights, and observing to what uses 
they are applicable. 

Philosophy may be styled the art of marshalling the ideas in the 
understanding, and Religion that of disciplining the imagination. 
Now it is the perfection, not perversion, of a method that consti- 
tutes the art J which title no more belongs to delusion in the one, 
than to sophistry in the other ; or if these must be called arts, 
they are distinct arts from that which they profess : so that we 
shall pass our judgment never the surer upon That, for being ac- 
quainted with the mischiefs of Them. It has been made appear 
upon several occasions in the course of this work, that imagination 
bears as great a sway in our motions as understandings ; That 
must execute what This projects, or nothing will be done further 
than in speculation. 

It is well, known there are persons who can give excellent coun- 
sel but can never follow it themselves : these people do not want 
understanding, but they want an incitement to practise what they 
know ; which is to be gotten by habit and discipline, rather than 
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calm argumentation : so their knowledge is of less benefit to them* 
selves than to others, the bent of whose imagination and desire is 
strongly turned upon doing what is right. On the other hand, 
many who cannot discover the rectitude of measures, may yet be 
brought to pursue such of whose rectitude they are persuaded : 
but then this persuasion must be worked by authority, example, 
or custom, upon those who are not capable of rational conviction ; 
and the wisest of us scarce being able to investigate everything to 
the fountain head, it will be safest to follow custom and authority, 
in matters wherein we have not a full and clear discernment, and 
consequently to be wished for our own sakes that authority and 
custom may direct the right way. 

Wherefore it well deserves our pains to study attentively that 
art whereby desire, opinion, apprehension, and all the family 
of imagination may be managed, in order to learn from thence 
how that vigorous faculty may be turned to execute the purposes 
of reason, for by bringing them to join forces in the same work, 
we may do good service as well to ourselves as to our fellow-crea- 
tures. And if we do not like the method of practising this art 
now taken among us, yet considering how hard it is to break 
through established customs and rivetted opinions, we may find it 
more feasible to work good purposes out of them, than to do good 
by overthrowing them. What though they had been first introdu- 
ced and since maintained by designing persons for sinister ends, 
this would not hinder our trying to make them answer better ends 
than were designed. 

Yet I do not know why we should confine our thoughts to the 
machinations of men who are but instruments in the hand of Hea- 
ven in all they do, turned this way or that by the provision of 
causes pre-ordained from above. But the system they have pro- 
pagated spreads too extensive an influence, as we observed before, 
to doubt of its being among the appointments of Providence, which 
we know frequently employs the follies, the passions, the errors, 
the wickedness of men to accomplish purposes they know not of. 
The ways of Providence are often unaccountable, conducting 
surely to an aim by means seeming the most unlikely to attain it, 
and though such menns having been used, will not justify us in 
joining against our judgment with whatever we hav^ in our power 
to alter, yet where we cannot put things out of their course, it 
would be in vain to kick against the pricks ; our business here is 
to submit, not to resist ; to learn, not to judge. For we may pre- 
sume that Providence knows the propriety of measures somewhat 
better than ourselves : therefore, if we set ourselves to study dili- 
gently the measures it takes, their effects and tendencies, it is not 
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impossible we may find uses in things appearing insignificant and 
nugatory, expedience in what we thought at first pernicious, good 
fruits growing from roots of an evil quality, and salutary provisions 
in what we had apprehended to be evils. 

9. Having now apologized with both parties for my attempt, I 
may hope for their candid reception of what I shall offer in th& 
prosecution of it, and that they will believe me a well-wisher to 
both in all matters' that do not tend to injure the other. As I have 
professed a strict neutrality, I shall not wittingly take part on ei- 
ther side, but make it my business to search for such points as 
may be agreed to consistently with both their principles ; wishing 
I could bring them both to join under one banner, because con* 
ceiving more good might be done to mankind by their united ef- 
forts, than by their divisions : bpt if this be-too romantic a scheme, 
at least desirous to render them less odious and contemptible to 
one another, and less negligent of what hurt they may do among 
by-standers by their scuffles. 

I have worked hitherto solely upon the fund of natural reason, 
laboring the best I could to make my building solid and coherent ' 
in its parts. I have quoted authority as occasion offered, not so 
much in support of my edifice, as with a view to my present de- 
sign of showing a similitude of structure therewith. I proceed 
now to examine the opinions commonly taught among us by the 
lights I have already gathered, in order to discover what they 
contain conformable with the productions of human reason, and 
bring both to coincide so far as they will bear ; esteeming that 
the truest interpretation of a doctrine, which appears most conso- 
nant to reason, and that the surest decision of reason which stands 
confirmed by the doctrines received. In doing this, one must 
manage with calmness and caution, not wresting either of them 
violently to serve the purposes of the other, as your zealots of all 
kinds too commonly do, but bending them gently as one would a 
tender twig, so as not to bruise, nor injure, nor rend it from the 
parent plant. 

The incorporation seems likeliest to succeed by following that 
method, the gardeners call grafting by approximation, wherein 
the branches of two stems planted near each other, are brought 
gradually to approach until they touch : they then are bound close 
under one ligature, in order to make them grow together ; but 
this they will not do, unless some of the bark and rbd of both be 
pared off, and their sides flatted and smoothed, so that the sap 
vessels may open mto one another, the vital juices mingle, and the 
circulatioh mutually communicate between them. When found 
to have thoroughly coalesced, one is cut off below, and the other 
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above the juncture, whereby the romaininfz; shoot will become a 
branch of the other tree : and this may bo done upon either of 
them at pleasure, according to the gardener's own wants, or the 
demands of his customers. 

If something of the like process were tried upon Philosophy 
and Religion, I nppmhend they might both receive considerable 
improvement : for by piercing through the outward forms and 
idioms into the sap and spirit, which might mutually assimilate by 
degrees, the coolness of the one would temper tlie warmth of the 
other, and in return derive a fructifying vigor therefrom, to the 
great advantage of both. For Reason is a very indifferent bear- 
er, its juices viscid, and its circulation slow, producing leaves, and 
blossoms, and knotty excrescences copiously enough, but seldom 
bringing any servicr^able fruit to maturity without great advan- 
tages of soil, painful cultivation, and continual tendency. Where- 
as Religion is a prodigious bearer, oftencr redundant than barren 
in the poorest grounds : but the strong tone of its vessels and its 
precipitant circulation drive on the juices before well digested, and 
are apt to throw crudities into the fruit, which will, like some 
pears, rre(|uently contain more of woody concretion than whole- 
some pulp. 

As to the choice of cither to be saved for the stem or the stock, 
this may be left to discretion : the studious man will probably 
Kraft Religion u[ion Philosophy for his own use, but the contrary 
ior the generality. In both cases, provided he employ healthy 
stOf;ks of the genuine kind, uncankered with prejudice or pecu- 
liarity, and the inoculation be skilfully performed, the fruits will 
be the same in substtuice, only difTenng a little in color and fla- 
vor, and perhaps the leaves and twigs diflerently shaped and set 
on : so that however appearing two distinct species to the com- 
mon beholder, they will have the same nutritive eflTcct upon the 
constitution of the user. And for our better encouragement to 
endeavor the association, we may remark that the ends proposed 
by both to our attainment are similar. 

I'hilosophy leads us by the contemplation of nature to discover 
the power and goodness of God, whoso views never^terminate upon 
evil, whose universal Providence connects all liis perceptive crear 
tures in one common intt;rest : whence we are to regard ourselves 
as citizens of the world, promoting its benefit in that little part of 
it wherewith wo liave intercourse, and increasing the quantity of 
happiness in any subject wherever we can. Christianity instructs 
us to do all things for the glory of God, to rest our dependence 
upon him, to behold him in the amiable light of an indulgent {sir 
ther ordering all things for our good^ to c<xisider ourselves at memr 
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bers of Christ, which is but another phrase to express citizens of 
the world, he being the first-born and head of every creature, who 
are his members, and fellow members of one another ; to love our 
neighbor as ourselves, nor to stop there, but pray for them that 
despitefuUy use us and persecute us, to feed our enemy if he hun- 
ger, and if he thirst to give him drink. One recommends pru- 
dence and benevolence as the two pillars whereon to erect our 
rules of conduct : the other advises to be wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves. One warns us to beware of appetite and pas- 
sion, nor ever suffer them to usurp upon the authority of reason : 
the other exhorts to subdue our fleshly lusts, and bring the carnal 
man under subjection to the spiritual. One describes the passage 
through matter as a short excursion leading to our natural resi- 
dence in th6 society of pure spirits : the other calls life a journey 
through the vale of mortality, and heaven our proper home. In 
short, the true drift of both is none other than the advancement 
of happiness among men as well in body as mind : and whatever 
in either leads aside from that aim, or conduces nothing to- 
wards it, may be pronounced spurious or erroneous. 

10. Nevertheless, it must be confessed, that Religion contains 
many things having no immediate relation thereto : it lays great 
stress upon forms, ceremonies, and strength of persuasion : it seems 
to enjoin arbitrary precepts, to inculcate the necessity of doctrines 
merely speculative, to demand assent without conviction or even 
comprehension of the truths assented to ; it takes a compass to 
attain its end, turning our backs against reason in some parts of 
the way ; it leads the votary along darksome passages, where he 
must follow implicitly because bidden, without knowing why, or 
whither going ; it speaks in figurative expressions, and gives enig- 
matical Commands, which must be understood with full confidence 
of having attained the right interpretation, at the hazard of all our 
hopes and all our happiness. 

We are told the letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive : but 
how have doctors differed, and damned one another for their ad- 
herence to the express words, or the latent meaning ! And even 
in the Parts remaining undisputed, it is often difficult to discern 
which is form, and which is substance directly operating to salva- 
tion, or remotely necessary to lead into the way of it. So that it 
may be compared to a Walnut, divided into such multiform quar- 
ters as require great nicety to peel without hurting the nut : if you 
go to pare it with a knife as you would an apple, you will take off 
part of the kernel, and leave part of the skin. Nay, considering 
the great difference of constitutions, and how many there are that 
cannot digest the kernel without the skin, nor will swallow the 
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latter unless you persuade them it is kernel, it may be almost 
impossible to manage so dexterously as neither to do real hurt to 
the weak, nor disgust the strong. 

These considerations may warn us sufficiently what slippery 
ground we are going to enter upon, where we must not tread with 
fear and trembling, nor yet with rashness ; but endeavor to main- 
tain an unruffled courage well compatible with vigilant caution, 
though not with terror and trepidation. He that is obliged to walk 
upon the edge of a precipice must overcome his fears, or they 
will certainly throw him down ; or if he suffer his thoughts to fall 
off their guard for a moment, the danger will be as great. There- 
fore we shall resolve to proceed with a circumspect, unbiassed free- 
dom, solicitous not to give offence, more solicitous to do no real 
damage anywhere, but unsolicitous of that favor which arises from 
partiality to the prejudices of others. But since freedom has been 
so grossly misunderstood as to be taken by some for perverseness 
and obstinacy, and placed by others of confined views and narrow 
prejudices, in a bold opposition against whatever they do not like, 
It will be expedient to know something of its genuine nature, be- 
fore we venture upon the exercise of it : and because it is of no 
small avail towards keeping us in the right way, to observe the 
turnings on either hand that lead astrav from it, we shall bestow 
some time upon examination of the principal hindrances, that or- 
dinarily obstruct the course of a true freedom of inquiry and judg- 
ment. 



CHAP. VIII. 

FREEDOM OP THOUGHT. 

Education, example, and custom, are the first channels of 
knowledge and accomplishment ; it is these make the difference 
between the civilized and the savage : for neither reason nor his- 
tory leave room to imagine a particular virtue in climates, inspir-* 
ing judgment and science into the inhabitants born therein with 
the air ihey breathe, nor thai there are not those in the most bar- 
barous countries, who strike uit as large improvements as can 
, be made by a single person unaided by his neighbors. But sin- 
gle persons can make very little advances of themselves, nor does 
the difi^rence between one people and another arise from any 
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Other cause, than the mutual communication of lights among them. 
The experience of those who have gone before us, conveyed by 
instruction, shortens our road to knowledge, and by lifting us over 
a considerable part of the way, leaves us in fresh vigor &nd spirits 
to pursue the rest, or run further lengths beyond. For at our 
entrance into life everything is new, everything unknown, so there 
is no ground whereon to build a rational conviction, nor other 
reason to be had for assenting to anything, than because we were 
taught it And the like may be said of any particular art or 
science, wherein docility is the first requisite enabling us to make 
a proficiency : for judgment comes from experience, and experience 
is only gotten by practice : but the ways of practice necessary 
for gaining experience must be suggested to us, and entered upon 
without any knowledge of their expedience, unless what we learn 
from instruction. 

But the pleasures, the passions, and the levity of youth, perpe- 
tually drawing off their attention, render it necessary to raise up 
contrary passions for keeping them observant, as likewise for pre- 
venting their being bewildered by the many opposite documents 
abroad in the world : so they are plied with topics of fear and 
shame, to make them persevere in the truth they have been put 
into, the peculiar excellence of it is continually chimed in their 
ears, and great cautions urged to beware of seducers that would 
lead them astray. And after having followed their guides some 
time, the ease of acting and thinking in a particular track gives 
them an habitual liking thereto, and casts a strangeness and un- 
couthness upon everything not exactly conformable therewith. 
Hence we very commonly find, that proficients in all sciences, 
professions, and ways of life, conceive a prodigious opinion of the 
trains of thought and courses of practice whereto they have been 
accustomed, with a sovereign contempt of all others in compari- 
son with their own. 

This prejudice arising from education, or where that has been 
neglected, from some teacher or company happening to gain an 
ascendant over the mind, is excusable in the vulgar of all ranks, 
who have no rules nor sentiments, but what were inculcated into 
them, and are no hindrance to their freedom of thought which 
they are not capable of exercising ; for where there is no power, 
there is no room either for liberty or restraint. But wanting ei- 
ther leisure or capacity to penetrate below the surface, they dwell 
upon externals, or catch at some favorite word, such as church, 
or faith, or grace, or libert)^ or reason, or nature, or rectitude, 
the proper import of which they do not understand : and if they 
push their zeal to extravagances, it is more the fault of their lead- 
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era than tlioir own, for tliuy would cncli follow his own way wilh- 
out disturbing one anothf;r, VfUcra their own imssions and interettif 
are ruH iimnediutely concerned, if not instigated hy persons who 
have private ends to serve, or whimsical humors to gratify u\)on 
them. Therefore the sources of narrow-mindedness, considered 
as a fault of the Will, and not a natural imbecility, must be sought 
for among such, as were enabled by nature and tlieir situation to 
have enlarged their understanding beyond the knowledge infused 
into tliem by example and precept. 

For instruction will not do everything alone ; it can neither be 
given so fully as to reach every particular case of conduct tliat 
may happen, nor so clearly as to hmve no hazard of t>eing ever mis- 
understcKid : besides that, change of circumstances and new scenes 
of life occurring will re(|uire other ruUis than those we have been 
provided with, and the best of teachers b<;ing fallible, will unavoi- 
dably mingle something of error and human imperfection in their 
system. 'I'herefore he that has eyes to see, as well as ears to 
hear, must si;e for himself, as well as listen to what is told him, and 
empkiy his private judgment to understand, to apply, to enlarge, 
or to <;orrect the* learning he has recreived from education, exam* 
pk;, or custom. 

J{ut this exercise of |>rivate judgment is a very difficult task to 
manage, and its decisions liable to the same inc;onvenience», as 
ihoH^i made for us by other p(;ople : for it being im[)ossible in 
any wiience, even in thf? rfiaih($mHtics, to carry the whole pro- 
c<*ss in our heads whf;reby wt; arrivt'd at any tnnh, we must rest 
u\H)U the charact(;r of assurance we find it besir in our imagina- 
tion ; by whicli means our own predtMermirtations come to o|>- 
erate u|K>n us in the same manner with tlie notions we wore bred 
up in, that is, by their authority. Hut this authority wants the 
further usi; of judgment to n;scue us from op|iression under it, 
full as often as the other : for judgment ripens liv experience, 
which we acrpjire gradually, nor is it unajmmon K>r subsequent 
exrierience to give us a very difTererit notion of things from that 
left ujKin us by a former. Nor is it always easy to distinguish 
betw(M;n wliat wit had disr:overed ourselves, and what we have 
imbibed from our teachers, or catched by sympathy from the 
company we have consorted with ; for oft(;n forgetting the chan- 
nels through which our persuasions were derived to us, wo re- 
gard them as self-evident principles, manifested by a kind of in- 
tuitive evidence : whence come the notions of innate ideas, of es- 
sential and eternal truths, of inherent rectitude, beauty and lau- 
dableness of actions grjod in themselves, and the like ; which are 
sup(K>sed immediate ohyscAH of an internal sense, discovering 
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them by a sagacity of discernment, not by investigatk)ns of rea- 
son, whose business it is rather to defend and enforce, than to 
weigh or examine them. 

The high veneration commonly inculcated for the ways and 
principles men have been brought up in, becomes transferred to the 
internal sense as soon as they conceive it opening, that is, as soon 
as it seems to distinguish the character of truth, or ei^pcdience, 
independent on tlie teacher's authority ; especially if it* discovers 
errors and imperfections in the things they have been taught, for 
then it appears more venerable than that tliey where habituated 
to venerate- This veneration for their sagacity of discernment, 
and the predeterminations fixed thereby, not unfrequently grows 
into a strong passion which casts shackles upon the thought : for 
innocent mistake or ignorance may proceed from other causes, 
but it is always some secret passion that infringes upon our liber- 
ty, forcing us into a train of thought conformable to its interests, 
and restraining us from looking upon whatever seems to endan- 
ger them. It would be endless to hunt after all the extravagan- 
cies this passion leads into, but when it happens to take the road 
of Religion, it divides into two principal branches: one upon 
confidence of knowing tlie road better and running greater 
lengths in it than anybody else, and this ends in Bigotry ; the 
other of having found the beaten road hollow, as running along 
fairy ground, with a resolution of steering as wide from it as 
possible, and this draws off into what is usually called Free- 
thinking. 

2. But how far asunder soever these two branches may point, 
one may observe a resemblance in the manner of laying them 
out, and a mixture of each other's character in the projectors. 
For the bigot is a free-thinker with respect to the doctors of his 
Church, delighting to censure their expositions and practices, as 
deviations from the primitive purity : and the free-thinker is a big- 
ot to certain favorite principles, the infallibility of his reason, the 
self-evidences of abstracted truths, the absurdity of divine interpo- 
sitions, and the touchstone of ridicule, nor will hear a word that 
should be spoken of them disrespectfully. 

Both are alike presumptuous, arrogant, self-sufficient, indisso- 
lubly wedded to their own peculiar notions, confiding in their sa- 
gacity of discerning truths intuitively ; judging of tlieir merit by 
comparison, and therefore looking upon the rest of mortals with a 
contemptuous pity, thereby to heighten their own superiority over 
them ; impatient of contradiction, scorning to learn as implying 
imperfection, but aiming to draw all others after them ; ambitious 
of shining everywhere, and appearing persons of consequence, 
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disdainful of common achievements, but pushing always at extra- 
ordinary lengths. 

The views of both lie confined within a scanty compass, for 
they care little to observe human nature, to study the passions 
and affections, their proper balance, their uses and abuses, to 
consult the general convenience, to suit their doctrines to the ca- 
pacities, and the various stations of life wherein men are engaged : 
but frame their system, both of opinion and conduct, agreeably to 
their own situation and usages, and then expect that everybody 
should conform strictly to tl)^ir plan. They make mighty pre- 
tence of zeal for the public good, but then it extends only to such 
of the public as chime in with tlieir schemes ; for all the rest they 
detest or despise. 

Both entertain narrow conceptions of the supreme Bemg, 
taking their idea of him frOm human affections, and human under- 
standing, and confidently persuading themselves that their picture 
is an exact copy of the original : thus depressing him to their 
own level as a shorter way than striving to imitate his perfections, 
and depreciating their fellow-creatures until they conceit them- 
selves raised far above the midway between them and their Cre- 
ator. Both agree to place the whole sum and substance of Re-, 
ligion in forms and creeds ; which the one therefore regards as 
the sole thing essential, in contempt of practical sentiments and 
the common duties of their station ; while the other, finding no 
essential value in them, concludes unfavorably of Religion itself, 
as containing nothing solid or useful. 

3. The bigot has been carefully trained up, or terrified by the 
rantings of some gifted preacher into a serious and industrious 
temper ; he plies close to his lessons, and gains applause for his 
diligence and proficiency ; he hears grievous lamentations at the 
universal depravity and blindness of mankind, is perpetually taught 
the doctrine of the strait gate, and put in mind how happy it is 
that he has the means and disposition of mind afforded for enter- 
ing it. He looks upon it as his indispensable duty to attain a 
higher degree of perfection than ever yet wa& attained, at least 
since the primitive times ; he affects to talk meanly of himself, as 
unable to door think anything that is good, but that God will give 
his abundant grace to such as call upon him earnestly. He sighs 
and groans at the infatuation of mankind, as giving a real grief 
and vexation to the Holy Spirit, whose fondness thereby becomes 
more strongly attached to those very few that seek him, and he 
is sure none seek more earnestly than himself : so of course he 
must be the prime favorite of Heaven, to whom he is become 
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necessary, because without him there would be no true worship 
b the world. 

He shows a strong propensity to work miracles, but the inquisi^ 
tiveness of the times not permitting, he deals largely in secret 
whispers, private illuminations, and inward feelings, wherein nobody 
can contradict him. Providence seems to have nothing else to do 
than to tend his minute motions, and every little turn of chance 
respecting him, is an interposition of Heaven. He thinks himself 
humble, but sees none comparable to himself in that only valuable 
Quality, a zeal for the divine glory : if he has any sincere wishes 
lor the good of others, they are overwhelmed by the joy of gath- 
ering a multitude of followers, whom he strives to chide and af- 
fright into his train, rather than to invite and persuade ; for he does 
all in eagerness and anger, and whoever proves refractory he 
censures, and damns most unmercifully. He penetrates into the 
secret counsels of Heaven, sees minutely its Ways of proceeding, 
what is a mercy, and what a judgment : for having the spirit of 
the Lord he must know the mind of the Lord, and be the sure 
interpreter of his word, which to the carnal-minded, that is, to all 
other persons, appears in such manner as that seeing they do not 
see, and hearing they do not understand. 

He searches the Scriptures daily, for he talks scarce any other 
language, hunts perpetually for texts to support his particular per- 
suasions, turns the most foreign so as to make them serve his pur- 
pose, introduces them by head and shoulders upon the most trifling 
occasions, and this he calls searching. He finds them inculcate 
strongly, the duties of prayer, of abstinence, of almsgiving, of de- 
vout exercises together with a good life : so he pronounces a 
good life to consist wholly in them, and that crying incessantly. 
Lord, Lord,Ms doing the Will of our Father which is in heaven. 
He would have everybody hunt lectures from morning to night, 
or sing psalms every third hour, or continually ejaculate at their 
work, or mingle prayers among their diversions, starve themselves 
both in food and clothing, but give him all their money to dispose 
of in pious uses and purchase himself more followers and more 
adoration. He scorns to study human nature, for nature is utterly 
corrupted by the fall, and we are to act as contrar}'^ to it as pos- 
sible, living in the world as though we were not in the world. 

He wants calmness enough to observe that a crooked stick must 
be bent the contrary way just so much beyond the line, as you 
expect it will recoil after taking off your hand: so a prudent 
teacher will enjoin a greater strictness than he wishes should be 
adhered to, allowing for the recoil of natural appetites, old desires 
and habits : but he keeps bending on with all his might, until by 
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eontinual pressure be brings tbe stick to remain in tbe opposite 
curvature. He moves solely by zeal, and is an utter stranger to 
discretion ; nor ever regards tvbat is feasible, but what is right in 
his own theory. He considers not that there are many necessary 
professions which require the whole application to fulfil the duties 
of them, and that men may be pious and useful members of socie- 
ty, without being divines : but having nothing else to do himself, 
. with neither knowledge, genius, nor ability for any other employ- 
ment, he would persuade all mankind to follow their respective 
callings only by the by, making divinity their principal study, be- 
cause then they must all resort to his oracle, from whence alone 
they can receive it genuine. 

4. The free-thinker perhaps too has imbibed his principles 
from the persons among whom he was bred up ; or perhaps has 
been bred up in no principles at all, but catches at any specious 
pretences suggested to cover him from the shame of following un- 
controlled appetite and humor, which he calls nature : or it may be, 
has been educated a little too strictly by persons better versed in 
the forms and tenets of Religion than the ends they were calcula- 
ted to answer ; but being of a lively, volatile temper, he digests 
nothing of what is taught him, his lessons become diy, all appears 
task and burden, and he despairs of ever making the proficiency 
required of him as an indispensable duty. Under this uneasiness 
he meets with somebody who, in a confident air talks slightingly of 
the discipline that has disturbed him, reflects on his teachers as 
proceeding more by rote than judgment, finds fault with their 
documents, and perhaps jusdy in the manner they have been de- 
livered, convinces him that forms and ardcles have nothing essen- 
tial in them, that if men would do what they know to be right, 
perfornning their duties as members of society, they would want 
oothmg else, and makes W9ndrous merry with the dogmaticalness 
of pedants, and the superstitions currently esteemed sacred among 
the vulgar. 

These comfortable discourses, addressed both in the girgumen- 
tative and ludicrous parts to the good sense of our pupil, ^ell suit- 
hig his convenience and sprightly temper, quickly wear off what 
Utde reverence he may have remaining for his instructers : he is 
conscious of having received no benefit from their teaching, nor 
found anything deeper than form and words ; sees himself wiser 
than them, and rejoices in the freedom of thought, now at length 
emancipated from their fetters. But whatever source he derives 
his notions firom, whether education, example of his parents, or 
accidental insinuations that have gained credit with him by hitting 
his iSuicy, he esteems them all his own discoveries : for he wiU 
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take nothing upon trust, nof otherwise thtin as hints^ until made 
his own by having the sanction of his judgment. He hates trou- 
ble, thinks all painful investigation needless, as tending only to 
perplex, and makes his decisions easily without scruple or diffi- 
dence. 

This gives him a superlative conceit of his own understanding, 
which can discern right and wrong at a glance, for whatever 
strongly strikes his fancy carries an intrinsic beauty, and what- 
ever does not coincide with his ideas, he will venture to say must 
be absurd in itself: by these marks he distinguishes the essence 
of things, as the eye distinguishes colors upon inspection. In this 
faculty he participates of the divine nature, for God is perfect 
reason, whose intelligence may indeed be somewhat larger in com- 
pass, but in kind he will venture to say, must be just the same 
with his own, for there are no degrees in certainty and intuition^ 
the merest idiot who can just know two and two make four, knows 
that as certain as Newton. He talks much of a nature of things, 
binding upon the Almighty, and marking out the field for omnipo- 
tence to range in, therefore, by knowing thatj he knows precisely 
what God can, or cannot do : but he never vouchsafes to explain 
what he means by Nature, or what by Things, and if you ask him, 
he laughs at your stupidity, or when most gracious, tells you, that 
you will not know, for fear it might undeceive you in some preju- 
dice of education. 

He knows nothing of human nat>ife, as if Man was not among 
the things whose nature is continually in his mouth, but expects 
that every porter and chairman should discern what is right with- 
out instruction or guidance. He never tries to improve the knowl- 
edge of mankind or strike out any practical system preferable to 
those in vogue : whose uses he takes no pains to examine, nor 
what inconvenience might ensue if they were abolished without 
substituting something belter in their room. His delight lies 
wholly in opposition : if men believe nothing that is taught them, 
it is enough ; no matter what else they believe. To build up 
would be laborious and pedantic, much more to defend such an 
edifice as he could raise if it should chance to be attacked : so he 
takes the easier, pleasanter, safer task of pulling down. He loves 
to pick holes or make them wherever he can, to trip up an ad- 
versary at unawares, or find an infirmity in persons of esteemed 
characters. 

He is not so prone to anger as the bigot, except now and then 
when gravelled in argument, but as utter a stranger to discretion : 
for he will have his joke in season and out of season, and is never 
better pleased than in puzzling an illiterate person upon some 
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common articlo of bcslicf. Ridiciilo is hiH trusty weapon, as doing 
its work much quicker or clcvcrtir timn argument, (or what can- 
not stand that touchstone, must needs ho uhsurd : hut any queer 
fellow that tries to joke upon him only makes himself ridiculous, 
for he never s(3es uu absurdity in liis own character tlioufi;h pointed 
out ever so clearly, so sees no joke in anything said to exjiose it, 
and will venture to say he knows what is a good jest, as well as 
a good reason. He afiects to appear rnighty full of doubts, but 
in reality never doul)ted of anything : for what ho pretends to 
doubt of, he is absolutely sure must be false, because iie discerns 
the character of absurdity in it by his moral sense. 

He takes his idea of Christianity sometimes from the extrava- 
gances of the Methodists, sometimes from the tyrannical policy of 
the Papists, and perceives no inconsistency in making it either the 
delusion of silly enthusiasts, or the deep-laid schemes of crafty de- 
ceivers to raise immense riches and power, according as serves 
his present purpose. He runs down charity, and cries up benevo- 
lence, but grossly mistakes both the one and the other : for ho 
E laces charity solely in l)uilding churches or giving money to 
eggars, and benevolence in easiness of carriage and a cheerful 
conversation, or in doing any obliging office for a friend, or ac- 

?uaintance, that may be done without much trouble to yourself, 
lo abhors perscicuUon as an invasion of the rights of mankind, but 
he criticises and teases, derides and runs down with his contemp- 
tuous sneer whatever he does not like, tlui only means of perse- 
cution in his power : as if mankind had not a right to candid and 
equitable judgment with res])ect to their good name, as well as to 
their liberties and properties. He lauglis at Satan and the burn- 
ing fiery furnace ; and remarks very profoundly that anger is a 
passion, and (iod being dispassionate reason, cannot be angry nor 
displeased with anybody : but could do no more than give men 
the faculty of reason with a freedom of indiflerence, which if they 
abuse by superstition and Jjigotry, they must inevitably run them- 
selves into perpetual mischief, nor can the divine power help 
them, for it is not in the nature of things that they should be 
happy. 

5. Thus have I -attempted to sketch out the lengths both of 
bigotry and free-thinking : if there be no real characters in life 
that take in the whole compass, 1 am heartily glad of it, and should 
be better pleased to stand convicted of having exaggerated mat- 
ters, than found to have given a true picture of living originals. 
Hut 1 fear there are too many in the worl/1 who have made larger 
advances either way than they know of themselves : for neither 
bigot nor free-thinker will over own or is over conscious of bis be- 
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log such, nor ever fails of distinguishiDg the other plainly. For 
we can easily see the budget upon our neighbors back, but no- 
thing is harder than to penetrate our own secret motives of con- 
duct and grounds of persuasion, desire having a more intimate 
connection with assent than is commonly imagined. There is a 
satbfaction attending the discernment of truth, which serves us 
for the mark to distinguish single trutlis, not immediately support- 
ed by others, and make us a^ it were feel them, whence comes 
the epithet Palpable applied to truth or falsehood : now there are 
other satisfactions springing from latent desires, that frequently 
beguile us by giving that pleasing countenance to whatever they 
fasten upon, which is the proper characteristic of truth clearly dis- 
cerned. And perhaps there is a spice of either character, if not 
a mixture of both, greater or less in the composition of every 
man : for we are all too closely wedded to our own notions, and 
too hasty to undervalue and cavil at those of others. Therefore 
we ouglit to have a fellow feeling for persons under either of the 
above-mentioned species of infirmity, and regard them only as a 
little furdier gone than ourselves in the common distemper inci- 
dent to the human intellects. 

Nor are they useless in the hand of Providence, but like other 
evils, made to produce good fruits by balancing one another, and 
serving to keep the world in the middle road of sobriety and dis- 
cretion by their opposite attractions. Perhaps our clergy would 
grow remiss in their duties and quite careless of their flocks, if it 
were not for the danger of having them all enticed away by the 
indefatigable inveiglements of enthusiasts. Perhaps they would 
be rigid and authoritative, placing Religion wholly in speculative 
points, and giving out their own ingenious imaginations for the 
certain sense of the sacred records, if tliere were not the free- 
thinker ready at hand to demand a reason for all they assert, and 
catch them tripping whenever a moment o£F their guard. Nor is • 
it unlikely that many of tlie laity have taken a distaste from the 
palpable absurdities of entliusiasts, against that injudicious sanctity 
that leads into them ; or have been put upon finding reasons for 
the faith that is in them, and taught to stand a joke, by being pes- 
tered with the scoffers ; or drawn by the disputes bandied about, 
to discourse of Religion, which else would have remained an un- 
fashionable topic never to be mentioned in good company. 

But it becomes not us to encourage or countenance evil that 
good may come of it ; the permission of evil is the prerogative of 
Heaven, who alone knows how to produce good therefrom : it is 
our part to acquiesce contentedly under what we cannot help, to 
use our endeavors towards remedying or lessenbg the evil so &r 
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as we can, provided we do not apply persecution, animosity, con- 
tempt, or other remedies worse than the disease, but especially to 
be careful the infection does not take hold on ourselves. For pre- 
judice surrounds us on all quarters, and in one shape or other 
creeps upon us imperceptibly, nor perhaps is it possible totally to 
escape its influence. There are prejudices of education, preju- 
dices of company and custom, prejudices of private opinion, prior 
determination, inclination, habit, novelty, interest, convenience, 
and dislike. Nothing so easy as to avoid Scylla by running upon 
Cbarybdis : this deceives both the bigot and freethinker, for while 
they stand aghast with horror at the rocks upon which others have 
been beaten, are themselves swallowed up in the whirlpool : and 
in general men are apt to place the whole of prudence in guard- 
ing against some striking folly observed in their neighbors. Be- 
ing therefore apprized of our danger, we may see there is need 
enough of vigilance and circumspection : and what makes our 
steerage the more diflicult is, that we are forced to employ the 
same gales for carr}'ing us on our way, that threaten us with de- 
struction. 

6. For without education, without deference to the authority 
and credit in the instructions, of our tutors, we shall stick at the 
first entrance into knowledge : without regarding the opinions of 
others, we shall make no improvement beyond the pedantry of a 
college : without compliance with general customs, we shall attain 
no knowlege of the world, nor be of use to any other than our- 
selves, but must move each in a litde sphere of his own, not as 
one of the society : without some steadiness in our own determin- 
ations and adherence to the convictions of our reason, we shall 
be perpetually wavering, whiflSe about with every wind, never 
know what discretion is, nor ever persevere in a regular course of 
conduct. Therefore we ought to give all these their proportion- 
able weight upon us, not suffering any one to preponderate above 
the rest nor exceeed its due share in our estimation : wherein 
lies the main difficulty, for whoever does not wilfully shut his 
eyes, may see they all deserve a proportion of our regard. 

For we must suppose men to use their understanding in what 
they teach and what they do, or at least to have followed others 
before them who did use it : therefore whatever is received that 
way has the sanction of their judgment on its side ; on the 
other hand, it will hardly be denied that whoever follows his 
leaders implicitly, or drives down with the torrent of custom, 
whether in matters of doctrine or practice, will inevitably run 
upon many pernicious errors and absurdities : whence comes the 
necessity of private judgment and using our own eyes. Never- 
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thelessy the general reception carries a just and strong presump* 
lion in its favor, not to be overcome unless upon positive and co- 
gent evidence, nor without mature deliberation : for there may 
be an expedience found by long experience in things where the 
contrary appears upon a slight inspection, and in all courts of judg- 
ment the burden of the proof lies upon him who tenders the issue. 
In like manner the decisions fixed in our mmd, whether by in- 
struction, example or former exercises of our own reason, carry 
the like presumption, subject nevertheless to be outweighed by 
further examination or experience : and the adherence to them, 
notwithstanding this counterweight, is termed either constancy or 
obstinacy, for both are the same quality of perseverance accord- 
ing as well or ill directed. 

But in what particular cases this perseverance is a fault or a 
virtue, or when private judgment is to take place of authority or 
preconceived opinions, it may be impossible to lay down a rule 
for ascertaining precisely : nor were it expedient for the world 
that such rule could be found, for this would take away more than 
half the business of life. We should then proceed mechanically 
in the beaten track, having no use for our understanding, unless 
now and then at stated seasons, when our rule called upon us to 
exert it : but now we must keep our minds alert, having employ- 
ment for all our faculties, as well to observe and consider as to 
execute, and while we pursue our track, must look before and 
around us upon objects as they occur, using our best discretion to 
prevent us from either deviating wantonly, or scrupling to shift 
our quarter when occasion shall require. We must expect to 
make some mistakes, but may avoid such as are pernicious and 
destructive ; and I know of no better rule for lessening them than 
to apply all our means of information, whether those received 
from others, or gotten by our own sagacity and industry, for bal- 
ancing and correcting one another, and to beware constantly of 
the bias of passion ; for this it is that always cramps thie thought, 
and renders us narrow-minded. 

7. We have already shown the dangers of vanity and self-con- 
ceit, whether of being able to refine upon our teachers, or to lay 
open their utter ignorance : but these are not the only passions 
that destroy our freedom, they drive us forcibly into a licentious- 
ness of thought, whereas others operate by restraint ; but perfect 
freedom cannot be enjoyed without total exemption both from 
force and restraint. The shackles cast upon the mind may come 
from zeal for imbibed principles, scrupulous fear of doing wrong, 
shame of appearing singular, softness to receive impression from 
importunity and positive assertions^ pliancy to^custoro, inveteracy 
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of habit, indolence of temper averse to the trouble of examination, 
hasty determination a natural consequence of the former, vene- 
ration or dislike of particular persons, interest, party, and private 
inclination. All which frequently prove grievous hindrances to 
the progress of our reasonings, and yet some of these restraints 
are necessary to balance one another, to keep us steady in a good 
course, or drive us out of a bad one, so that we may find it need- 
ful to call in their aid sometimes for our self-defence : like the 
garrison of a fortress, who, while the enemy scours the field, are 
forced to imprison themselves within their walls in order to secure 
their liberty. Well were it if we could always distinguish the 
friend from the enemy, that we might take to our fastnesses^ 
whenever passion is abroad, but open our barriers to calm and 
sober reason. 

But this is a science very hard to be learned ; for passion so 
commonly marches under the colors and in the uniform of reason, 
or makes her approaches so covertly by the sap and the mine, or 
by her magic glass of falsehood casts such shades upon her ad- 
versary, that we frequently mistake the one for the other. 
Therefore it is incumbent upon us diligently to study her manner 
and motions, to listen for the subterraneous thumps of the miner's 
spade and pickaxe, and carefully remark in what particular quar- 
ters she is most apt to assail us : for by use and practice we may 
become more and more aware of all her wiles, which must en- 
large our range of freedom ; because having learned to know 
when the coast is clear, we may sally out boldly to forage for 
new discoveries in the field of contemplation, without danger of 
an ambuscade. 

But there is a particular fear that fetters the mind grievously 
when entering upon topics of Religion : some are so afraid of de- 
parting from the faith, that they will not depart from error or 
prejudice, whenever imposed upon them as an article of faith. 
This shuts out all means of information or amendment : with 
such a bar against them neither the Jew nor the Gentile could 
ever have been converted, the Papists reformed, nor the Enthu- 
siast restored to his senses. We do not deny that the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, but will never bring it to 
perfection : our reverence and awe we ought never to lay aside, 
no not for a moment, for in him we live, move, and have our 
being ; on his power we depend both in body and soul, and m 
our obedience to his declared Will consists our happiness. But 
he requires not of us a slavish fear, for his service is perfect 
feedom in all senses, as well when we serve him with his talent 
of understanding, as with the active powers be has given us : nor 
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shall we run less hazard of offending him by wrapping it up in 
a napkin, than by any involuntary mistakes it may lead us into. 

8. This servile fear often dashes men upon the very rocks of 
offence they were apprehensive of: for it makes them think 
hardly of God as of a rigorous taskmaster ; it represents him as 
giving arbitrary commands on supposition that such may magnify 
his authority : it pins them down to the letter without regarding 
the intention ; attaches them to forms and ceremonies, not daring 
to penetrate into the substance : it draws them to imagine their 
help necessary to defend his glory and resist his enemies ; it 
drives them into censoriousness, derision, animosity, and other 
kinds of persecution, under pain of forfeiting their allegiance, un- 
til the zeal of the Lord's house hath eaten them up : it over- 
whelms them with scruples, misgivings, terrors, and desperations ; 
lays them open to credulity in dreams, omens, judgments, and 
supernatural events ; debars them the use of their understanding 
as a presumption and profaneness, and leads them to flatter God 
with perfections not belonging to him. 

This last may seem an inadmissible paradox ; for what flat- 
tery can there be of a Being who is the sum and fountain of all 
perfection? But when we reflect how prone men of narrow 
views are to take their own errors and weaknesses for excellencies, 
it will appear not so strange that an over-timorous zeal for the 
divine glory, should ascribe such excellencies to him, which he 
has not : and this is a gross flattery, for which he will not think 
the better of them. It is this induces them to imagine him hav- 
ing his peculiar favorites, because friendship is a virtue in them- 
selves, to distribute or withhold his mercies without other reason 
than his own good pleasure, because they esteem it a right to 
bestow their favors where they please without being asked a rea- 
son; this sets men against an universal Providence, lest they 
should contaminate his Purity and his Majesty, by allowing him 
any forethought of foul and trivial, things ; gives course to the 
doctrine of a Freewill of indifference and absolute contingency 
of human action, lest he should be thought the author of sin ; 
prevents all impartial examination into the proper idea of infinite 
goodness, that Attribute which of all others is perhaps the hard- 
est and yet the most interesting for us to understand, for fear the 
little perplexities occasioned by the scantiness of our faculties 
should be taken for a mistrust of it, and has carried some divines 
so far as to prove, that God is good to those whom he damns 
eternally, because he preserves them in existence ; never reflect- 
ing that Being without well-being is no kindness, and with per- 
petual torment is an intolerable burden, which according to our 
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clearest ideas it would be a mercy to take off. But this sophism 
is needless, because we may satisfy ourselves without it : that 
God is good I both see and believe : that he is* infinitely good I 
believe though I do not see it ; for I am too conscious of the 
darkness of my understanding, to think mvself warranted to re- 
ject everything that I fail of seeing ; therefore to persuade myself 
that I see it when I do not, because J fancy it will please, is no 
better than arrant flattery. For my part, the most pleasing thing 
to the Searcher of hearts seems to me to be a strict examination 
of my errors and ignorance, with a reliance on his Providence 
for dispelling such of them as he judges proper : and if I have 
any other heresy I should wish to know it, as the most likely 
step to put me in the way of obtaining a cure. 

9. But fear is the beginning of wisdom, therefore to be kept 
as a necessary guard upon the learner, until he has gotten a 
competent command of his imagination; for that roving faculty 
is apt to throw up wanton, fantastical, irreverent, mistrustful, 
desponding, gloomy, perplexing ideas, which have been catched 
by sympathy from the company of giddy, sanguine, or melancholy 
persons. These imaginations ought all to be banished instantly 
as soon as they offer to intrude, nor should he be less afraid of 
bis own fears that start up at seasons from indigestion, disappoint- 
ment, ill-humor, or bodily distemperature : a little observation will 
discover them by their changeable quality, ebbing and flowing by 
fits, and teach him to pay them no regard until he has had leisure to 
revise them in lucid intervals. The like caution will serve against 
very striking fancies that dart suddenly with the force of self-evi- 
dent truths, but are often found hollow upon a second view, or 
a close and calm examination. The urgency of appetite too, the im- 
petuosity of desire, the' avocations of pleasure, are no otherwise to 
be restrained, nor the lethargy of indolence roused, tlian by alarm- 
ing him with terrors. But after these troublesome enemies are 
tolerably brought under, still to retain the same degree of terror 
would be bad policy : for then it becomes vicious, tending only to 
obstruct the operations of the understanding. 

So that fear, like other medicines, is either salutary or pernicious 
according to the subjects whereto it is applied, and biight not to be 
given in extremes nor administered without good knowledge of the 
patient, and due consideration of the case. The bigot would fill 
everybody with fears, though he has none himself, nor even cau- 
tion, or proper reverence where most justly due. The free- 
thinker would banish all fear and caution, and reverence along with 
it, and would emancipate the world in the same manner as an ap- 
prentice is emancipated by running away from his master : but 
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the only desirable emancipation is that attained by having served 
his time and learned his trade. Freedom of thought must be 
acknowledged an edged tool, necessary to the artificer as he can- 
not do his work cleverly without it, but extremely dangerous to 
be played with by the novice : it must be handled gingerly at first, 
or we shall run a hazard of cutting ourselves, or other folks who 
have tlie misfortune to stand within our reach ; nor must it ever 
be brandished about wantonly or heedlessly, for the oldest work- 
men have been known sometimes to do themselves a mischief. 
As there is a similitude in liberty of all kinds, we may gather some 
profitable instruction by observing wherein freedom of conversation 
and carriage consists : not in utter contempt of all rules and de- 
cency, but a thorough understanding and habitual expertness in 
them. 

The well-bred gentleman behaves easily in all companies, is 
never at a loss how to deport himself, can speak his mind freely, 
and maintain his just rights upon occasion, yet without^ failing a 
whit of the respect or reverence due to any present; and can 
utter bold truths even to ladies without breach of good manners, 
on giving the least offence. Bring an unlicked cub into company, 
and you will find him shy and sheepish, never knowing when to 
sit or stand, uneasy in all situations ; he dares not say his soul is 
his own, assents if you tell him black is white, and if a lord asks 
him what 's o'clock, thinks it high treason to answer. Set him 
loose at once from his fears, and you may make him directly a 
free-thinker in behavior, he talks loudly and pertly upon all sub- 
jects, contradicts and criticises, and jostles anybody, puts the wo- 
men to the blush with his smutty jokes and rude jeers, is positive 
and tenacious in trifles, and thinks himself as good as the best man 
in the kingdom. If he chance to have a volubility of pen, he en- 
tertains the public weekly with calumniadng the great ; if a slender 
rav of Parnassus, he cuts and slashes in satire, not against vices 
and follies, but against particular persons marked out by the pop- 
ulace for hunted deer ; no matter for plan or moral ; one or two of 
Horace's purple rags botched together with coarse seams of abuse 
will gain prodigious applause among the many : if a topping in- 
fluence in a borough, hi^ moves for presents of gold boxes, not so 
much to give pleasure to the persons receiving, as because be 
thinks it will vex some others : if a smattering in Philosophy, he 
runs off a treatise against miracles or prophecies, or manfully de- 
fends the natural rights of mankind, against attempts made upon 
them by the hierarchy some two or three centuries ago : if of di- 
vinity, he shows the clergy know nothing of their business, nor are 
half strict enough, but lays out certam methods of practice and 
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articles of faith never heard of before, as indispensably necessary 
to salvation. 

Thus we see in all cases how freedom proves a dangerous in- 
strument in undisciplined hands, that the management of it is a pe- 
culiar art not to be learned without careful application and expe- 
tience, nor practised without cool circumspection and reserve ; 
that apprehensions are not to be cast off at once, but suffered to 
subside by degrees in proportion as the scholar advances in pro- 
ficiency, nor can ever be totally discarded without imminent dan- 
ger of mischief. 

10. Since then it appears so very difficult to run currently 
along the straight line of liberty without stepping aside into servili- 
ty or licentiousness, it behoves us to seek for what dispositions of 
mind may guide the feet aright by keeping die eye steady upon its 
proper point. As precipitancy and passion, especially vanity, are 
the greatest misleadcrs, it is obvious that a reservation for second 
thoughts, a quiet coolness, a modesty and humility of temper, are 
the safest preservatives, nor can there be thorough freedom without 
them : for whenever a man undertakes to demonstrate his oppo- 
nent in the wrong, or run him down with reproaches, you may 
Eronounce him under an intemperance of mind that does not leave 
im perfect master of his thoughts. 
From this rule of sobriety and humility spring several branches : 
first, a decent deference to authority without an implicit faith, and 
a candid construction of opinions however singular : for one can- 
not suppose men embrace errors knowingly, but take them in a 
lump as appearing connected with something just and solid, or are 
led into particular errors by some specious resemblance of truth. 
Therefore candor will incline us to examine the several parts of a 
svstem, with a persuasion of finding something tenable in the bun- 
dle; and is never so well satisfied with its judgment of a mistake, 
as when it can discover the fallacy that might easily mislead a 
well-intentioned person thereinto. 

Next, an unbiassed equity, unsolicitous to give triumph or vex- 
ation to any man, or set of men, having no favorites, or rather 
bearing an equal favor to all, agreeable to that saying of Tully we 
have often seen quoted, I am a friend to Plato, a friend to Socra- 
tes, but more a friend to truth : and ready to give everything its 
due. This equitable temper will render the possessor averse to 
opposition and contradiction so far as can possibly be avoided, 
pleased with none other contention than that of brotherly love and 
good offices, laboring at reconcilement in part, if it cannot be ef- 
fected entirely, studious to save the credit of an antagonist, care- 
ful to give no offence to the unwary, and aiming always at the 
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general good. It prompts to regard the use and end of things, 
their tendencies as well as their intrinsic value ; to distinguish be- 
tween the form and the substance : to discern what is essential, 
and what only a barrier to protect the former, or an expedient to 
lead into it: endeavoring so to accommodate the road for the 
passage of different travellers, that they may proceed without in- 
terfering or jostling, as perceiving' that the several tracts of it may 
terminate in the same journey's end. 

Thirdly, a temperance of imagination not to be seduced by the 
charms of novelty, nor thrown off the hinges by any striking dis- 
covery or shining observation, regarding real use preferably to 
every other object, capable when necessity will permit of suppress- 
ing whatever might offend the weak, or scandalize the scrupulous, 
or be misunderstood so as to appear subversive of more important 
truths ; herein practising that which the great master of eloquence, 
in his three dialogues upon that art, lays down for one of the first 
rules to be observed by an orator, That he be careful to let no- 
thing drop which might do hurt to his cause. 

Lastly, what in a former chapter we have called the science of 
Ignorance or knowledge of what we cannot do, which will withhold 
the professor from driving at all lengths, whether with a probability 
of attaining them or no, or entering upon topics where he can hope 
to add nothing to what was known by everybody before ; in ex- 
ample of the true poet, who, as described by Horace, examines 
the strength of his shoulders, what they are able to bear, and what 
they would sink under, and when meeting with a subject he des- 
pairs of ever bringing to a good polish, he prudently passes it 
over. 

With these defences, which may be termed the Panoply of 
Liberty, I shall endeav^or to arm myself against dangers, and 
though I cannot pretend to escape them all, but no doubt shall 
be found sometimes to maintain an error, or pursue an argument 
that had better have been omitted ; yet when it is considered 
what precautions I have taken, I shall hope to stand acquitted of 
ill design or heedlessness : as for involuntary slips, it is not in mor- 
tal man to avoid them, especially in such rugged and slippery 
paths as I shall be obliged to pass along. But since we have 
found vanity the most formidable enemy which yet is but an ex- 
crescence from the desire of commendation, that life and vigor of 
virtue and all manly performances ; it seems expedient before I 
proceed onward, to bestow a Chapter upon it, in order to give it 
a thorough examination, that we may always know the excres- 
cence from the genuine branches. 
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CHAP. IX. 

VANITY. 

But how shall we manage to pursue our examination efTectu- 
ally ? where find the scales nice enough to weigh a hubble, or get 
a needle fine enough to pick up a vapor, that we may turn it about 
for our inspection on all sides, so as to discern exactly its make 
and colors ? We can all see vanity at a distance with a strik- 
ing plainness ; it is like the clouds gathered in a l>ody, whose 
tinselled edges glitter to the western Sun : but who can see the 
vapors drawn up by his meridian beams to form those clouds, 
though standing in the middle of the stream that flows copiously 
around him ? So that other vapor, which surrounds us always 
like an atmosphere wherever we go, eludes our sight by its near- 
ness. It lies too close to the eye to be discerned, too flat upon 
the skin to be taken hold of: it insinuates among our pores, min- 
gles among our vital juices, trips along the tongue, dances upon 
Sie eyes, trepidates through the nerves, wantons in the gestures, 
lurksamong the sentiments, taints the imagination, and runs through- 
out the whole constitution ; insomuch that it has been generally 
thought innate, as an essential part of the human composition. 

But though nature will not own the monstrous birth, it must be 
acknowledged one of the earliest of our acquisitions, which being 
bred in the bono will never go out of the flesh : for we suck it in 
with our milk, imbibe it from our parents, catch it from our play- 
fellows, are enticed into it by our self-love, encouraged to it by 
the world, and confirmed in it by the general practice : so that 
education, sympathy, and example all combining to rivet it in us, 
it is no wonder it grows into an inveterate habit, giving birth to 
most of our latent motives, operating upon us imperceptibly, and 
so perpetually entering the scale ol judgment, as scarce to be 
distinguished from the other weights. For by its pervading auali- 
ty infusing itself into them all, it can skulk under a thousand dis- 
guises, and Proteus like assume a thousand various forms, taking 
always the similitude of whatever covering it lies under. One 
never knows where to have it sure : if you mortify it in one shape, 
it gathers new life in another ; if you weed it eflectually out of one 
spot, it instantly sprouts up in the opposite quarter behind you : 
so that with all the pains you can take, your work is never ended, 
nor your vigilance allowed a moment's respite. 

Vanity is given to children with their playthings, and taught 
them with their instructions : they are made to show about their 
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little toys, to angle for everybody's admiration at their prettiness, 
and bid to be mannerly by way of setting themselves above the 
dirty beggar boys in the street. In youth the fancy runs upon 
particular advantages possessed above others, whether bodily 
strength, sagacity in outwitting, handsomeness of person, or finery 
of dress, luxuriates in affectation of all trifling kinds, and renders 
the school they were bred up in, the way of life they have been ac- 
customed to, or little accomplishment they chance to have suc- 
ceeded in, infinitely preferable to everything else in the world be- 
sides. In manhood there are riches, or family, or favor of the 
great, or magnificence in buildings, or equipage and all the pride 
of life, administering fuel to vanity : the desire of excelling actii- 
ates all, and in the consciousness of it they place their prime de- 
light : every one has something belonging to him better than his 
neighbors, and does something in a cleverer manner than any- 
body else ; and to make his superiority the surer, despises every 
other accomplishment wherein he cannot shine eminently himself. 
If the gifts of fortune are shown an insufficient ground for a man 
to value himself upon, he will assume a title from those of nature, 
from the endowments of the mind, from learning, good breeding, 
or other proficiency : if driven out of this claim too, he may be 
vain of his virtues, or mistake his eagerness to outstrip for a zeal 
to make the greatest proficiency he can in them. 

This passion operates where one would least expect it, sets up 
the mechanic for a judge over judges, qualifies the common coun- 
cilman to dictate measures of state, serves for inspiration to the 
enthusiast, supports the methodist under his incessant labors, and 
reigns in triumph over the free-thinker. The wily sorceress con- 
trives means to nestle in the bosom of Religion, works hollow pas- 
sages under, the solid gound of Philosophy, and finds a crevice to 
slip through into treatises on humility. Perhaps a tincture may 
have infiised itself unperceived into this very page, under the spe- 
cious appearance of relieving the Reader that he may return with 
fresh spirits to drier disquisitions ; or the glittering sand of orna- 
ment been strewed, not so much to set off the subject, as by a 
secret impulse prompting to set off the operator. 

2. But though I will not undertake to pronounce assuredly in 
all cases what is vanity and what is not, yet where one can per- 
ceive tlie water muddied by something wriggling under it, I shall 
try my best to catch hold on the slippery eel : that I may apply 
her to the microscope to examine her carefully, and discover the 
slender threads that are the spawn by which she multiplies. I am 
not unapprised that ambition of all kinds from that of the states- 
man down to the fiddler, and Pride are distinguishable from vanity : 
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the first being a greediness of acquiring superiorityi the second a 
fond contemplation of that we have, and the last a like fond humor 
of showing it. But since unnecessary distinctions tend only to 
burden the mind, and I see no occasion for them here, I shall 
comprehend all three under the one term by which I have entitled 
this chapter ; as they all spring from one common principle, the 
love of excelling others. 

It may be remembered that satisfaction is the magnet directing 
every turn of our volition, the solid substance giving weight to all 
our motives ; nature at our birth has annexed satisfaction to cer- 
tain sensations, as of taste, or warmth, or rest, or little motions of 
the limbs, and at first we receive none other than what come by 
their conveyance. But very soon ideas of reflection make a lodge- 
ment in the infant mind, beginning the stores of experience there, 
and from the faculty of imagination, by means of which the ap- 
prehension of absent pleasures becomes immediately pleasing: 
whence grow the appetites currently counted natural, and supposed 
to be born with us. But then those ideas only are pleased in 
the apprehension whose archetypes were so in the sensation, for 
appetite prompts to nothing but what has afibrded satisfaction when 
applied to the senses : which proves those ideas to have no intrin- 
sic goodness in themselves, because deriving their attractive quality 
from the action of external objects. 

As the litde stock of experience increases and imagination gets 
a larger field to play in, striking out new assemblages and trains 
networked by the senses, there sprout up other appetites from that 
of pleasure : these are styled natural too, and with no great im- 
propriety, because flourishing more or less in every soil universally, 
and appearing very early without any cultivation, they are the pro- 
duct of custom, our second nature. For I have endeavored to 
show in the chapters of my first volume upon the four classes of 
motives, how use grows- from pleasure, and honor from use by 
translation : for being first found satisfactory as a means conducive 
to their respective end, in process of time the end drops out of 
thought, and then satisfaction becomes completely translated to 
the means, resting upon it as an end without intervention of any 
other. Hence it appears that honor, however propagated among 
individuals by sympathy, derives, its origin and receives its value 
immediately from use, but remotely from pleasure ; that nothing 
is laudable in itself, nor otherwise, than as conducive to happiness, 
which constitutes the real essence of rectitude, how much soever 
honor may be our proper mark whereby to discern it ; and that 
commendation is there more justly due.where it may be most use- 
fully applied. 
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3. This appetite tovirards approbation, whether from other per- 
sons or from our own mind, does, like otlier appetites, ^ive an im« 
mediate pleasure in the gratification or -the means tending thereto ; 
and sometimes to the bare prospect of objects proper to gratify it, 
though lying out of our reach : as a basket of delicious fruits, 
though not beautiful to tlie eye, may please the sight without our 
wanting to eat of them< Such pleasures are of the mental kind, 
not the sensitive, having no dependence upon the senses, but seat- 
ed wholly in the reflection : unless you will call them internal 
sensations excited by the play of ideas in the reflexive faculty, 
whose operations in some cases are styled notices of the moral 
sense, distinguishing between objects agreeable or disagreeable 
instantaneously, as the eye distinguishes colors. ' 

This property of the moral sense misled the Stoics to place the 
essence of rectitude in the agreeableness discerned thereby : for 
they insisted that virtue was its own reward and good in itself, be- 
cause the exercise of it is attended with a soothing complacence 
of mind, and because actions were acknowledged to be right, al- 
though manifestly tending to our own damage, or that of ethers : 
therefore the r* »a^^ or honestum or beauty of things discerned by 
the moral sense, constituted their whole goodness; and that no- 
tiling was good nor contributed a whit to happiness besides recti- 
tude of sentiment and conduct. Whereas a little reflection may 
convince us, that rectitude is so far from being good in itself or the 
sole good, that it would have no goodness at all, nor even a being, 
if there were nothing else good, whereto it might conduce. Were 
it in my power to rescue a worthy family from some imminent 
danger or utter ruin, why should I think it right to do so, unless 
some benefit would accrue to them therefrom ? their incurring the 
mischief would be no fault in them, nor their escaping a virtue, 
but a piece of good fortune : therefore if this escape were no 
good, nor contributed anything to their happiness, it would be just 
as right for me to withhold, as to give any assistance. And the 
like may be said of every other act we perform, if it does not tend 
nearly or remotely to some enjoyment the reception whereof is 
no virtue, we might full as well, as rightly, and as commendabiy 
let it alone. 

Well, but suppose I had bestirred myself to the utmost in ward- 
ing oflT the mischief, though without the least success ; still every- 
body would acknowledge 1 had done right and applauded me lor 
my good intention, though of no avail to the parties : why so I 
hope they would, because I should do the same by them upon the 
like occasion ; but let us consider upon what grounds 1 should 
judge this approbation due, namely, because a strenuous act of 
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kindness indicates and strengthens a benevolent disposition of mind 
whicii may have better success another time, and helps to encour- 
age it by example or sympathy in others who will have opportu- 
nities of becoming more serviceable thereby to their lellow- 
creatures. Thus commendation becomes due to right action, be- 
cause useful in stimulating to future right actions of like beneficial 
tendency ; and for tliis reason alone, does not at all depend upon 
tlie present success, nor for any intrinsic goodness in the deed ab- 
stracted from its good effects. 

Then for placing the value of virtue solely in the complacence 
accompanying the practice, this would make it a narrow, selfish 
principle ; for then I am to do a good act, not for the good that 
may redound to anybody therefrom, nor even for my own future 
profit, but for my present amusement to please myself with the 
performance. Besides that complacence is to be found in other 
practices ; the child can find it in his plays, the school-boy in bis 
exercises, the miser in his gainful schemes, and the villain in his 
cunning tricks : so that if present complacence made the goodness 
of things, there would be none other difference between virtue and 
trifle or roguery, than that it happens to hit the fancy. Thus it 
appears in all lights, that the true value of rectitude does not lie 
in an inherent beauty striking the moral sense, but derives from a 
reference to something else that is not virtue. Nevertheless, our 
moral sense, generated by our own experience of things we have 
forgotten, or conveyed by instruction and sympathy from otliers 
upon an experience we never had, may prove an excellent guide, 
not safely to be neglected, for directing us into measures having 
a tendency to happiness, too remote or too intricate for us to dis- 
cern. 

4. The pleasure arising from the three scenes of reflection be- 
fore spoken of, seems to be the same in kind, differing no other- 
wise tlian in the objects affording it : for the state of mind and in- 
ward feel of the proud man, when reflecting on his excellencies, 
varies nothing from that of the voluptuary contemplating the ex- 
quisite dainties he is going to sit down to, or the covetous man 
when ruminating on the treasures he has gotten : each being none 
other than joy taken in the possession of something esteemed de- 
sirable. If I were to hazard a physical account of this matter, I 
should conjecture there was some little fibre of the mental organ- 
ization, whose play had a quality of striking the joyous perception, 
or as we vulgarly say, tickling the fancy. Joy, when occasioned 
by the contrast of very dissimilar objects, along which it proceeds 
by continual leaps and bounds from one to the other, becomes 
mirth : whence some have profoundly maintained, that laughter 
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proceeds always from contempt, or a comparison of ourselves with 
something greatly our inferior ; from which doctrine it would fol- 
low, as Addison observes, that instead of saying such a one is a 
very merry man, we ought to say he is a very proud man. 

But there is another inference many times drawn in sober se- 
riouness therefrom, namely, that ridicule is the touchstone of false- 
hood, because whatever excites our laughter must needs be con- 
temptible and absurd : and if we object that the best of things 
have often been turned into jest, we are answered that whoever 
does this makes himself ridiculous, and not the things he jokes 
upon. I shall not repeat what I have urged in the chapter on the 
passions to show, both that contempt does not always produce 
laughter, and that laughter flows from several other sources ; I 
need only observe here, that the provocation to mirth, even where 
it does arise from contempt, is a very unsafe evidence to trust to : 
for it is well known, the prejudice of vanity will sometimes weigh 
down persons, and actions, and qualities in our estimation that 
were really ftr above our own, so as to make us triumph where 
he bad more reason to be mortified : and witty burlesques of the 
noblest performances have, in the eyes of many people, caried oflT 
all the admiration belonging to them ; or if this does not happen, 
one may laugh heartily at Virgil travestie, without either despising 
Cotton, or abating one's admiration of Virgil. The touchstone of 
ridicule was probably introduced into the present century by mis- 
taking my Lord Shaftesbury, whom I should understand to re- 
commend ridicule, not so much as a means of making discoveries 
yourself, as of prevailing upon other people, and a surer method 
of eradicating popular delusions than persecution ; agreeably with 
what Horace had laid down long before. That humor for the most 
part cuts short great disputes, more effectually and better than 
acrimony : yet both are an address to the passions not to the un- 
derstanding. 

If there be a particular fibre exciting joy in the mind, it never 
begins to play until put in motion by some of those exhibiting our 
other ideas of reflection ; and may be brought gradually to con- 
nect with any of them upon successive alterations in our texture, 
made by their working in among one another until tbey come into 
contact with it : by which process I conceive translation effected, 
the pleasurable object drawing in the means of attaining it, until 
in time they touch the joy-exciting spring, and then, slipping from 
between the means, become immediately pleasurable in them- 
selves. However tliis be, nobody can doubt that different objects 
give joy in the reflection to different persons, and are made to do 
80 by education, example, custom, and other external causes : nor 
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that they may succeMivcly change iheir quality in the fame per- 
aon, for he that was fond of pleasures inny now become fond of 
gain, and afterwards prefer honor incotnpuiahlvr before both. 

6, The 8^;nse of honor and calm but sfH)tliing joy, springing 
from self-approbation or the cons<:ionsnesM of rectitude in our pro- 
ceedings, is perhaps the most useful and valuable arnuisition of 
mind we can make ; witbout a competent share of this ap|Kitite, 
our life would pass insi|)id, our conduct rcs<;mble that of brutes ; 
we should not act as members of 8iK:iety thou|2;h living in it, but 
could be kept in order only by dread of punishment, nor ever 
become qualified for liberty, ft is tliis makes the greatest part of 
our enjoyment, for pleasures fall rarely in our way ; and if we 
follow them closely, quickly satiate and become insipid, and use 
will not supply us witii constant employment, for we cannot always 
find opportunities of pursuing our advantages ; and when we do, 
tliougli the view of benefit may put us upon the task, yet tiie re- 
flection of acting riglit carries us through the several steps for 
comnleting it: the tradesman and mechanic, driven into their 
professions for a livelibocjd, nevertheless are actuated therein as 
much by a regard to their credit and the commendableness of in- 
dustry, as by a thought of the profit tbey are making : or if ther 
want these motives, presently grow idle and neglect their busi- 
ness. 

The enjoyment distilling from this source is sure and sincere, 
unmingled with dregs and unproductive of future inconvenience: 
for disappointment works no change in the color of our actions, 
and involuntary mistake leaves no regret bebind, but brings a 
healing salve, in the circumstance of its being involuntary, for 
the hurts it may lead into. Neither is it liable to be stopped by 
accidents, because depending wholly u[)on ourselves, not upon 
externals as pleasure and profit do ; nor to be dried up by sick- 
ness or age, for the diseas^^d and infirm still have something to do 
in bearing and easing their burdens, and even seasons of utter 
inability leave room for the comfortable retrospect of a former 
conduct. Therefore it is well worth our while to cultivate an 
habitual taste for this pleasure, whi(!h will never fail nor deceive 
us. The stoical doctrine was so far right, as that if a man could 
always have his judgment clear and his inclination strongly set 
upon following it invariably, he would always be happy. 

This habit supplies the deficiency of our views, and conducts 
to many benefit^) we know nothing of: for had we always a clear 
insight into tiie whole result of our measures, and a lively present 
anprehension of the pleasures to be compassed by them, we 
•Dould want nothing more either to direct us in the choice, or 
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quicken our alacrity in the pursuit of them. Therefore I have 
hinted in a former place, that it is possible the perfect spirits (^ 
the invisible world may have no virtues belonging to them because 
needing none : for if their intelligence be so extensive as to reach 
all the minutest consequences of every action offering to their 
choice, and their judgment so just as that distant enjoyment 
weighs equally with the present, they will constantly pursue the 
road of happiness without any other motive to influence them* 
To call oflT their attention to any rule of rectitude would be, if not 
doing a disservice, at least superfluous : for they will always do 
what is right for the apparent benefit of it, without other mark to 
direct their choice, or spur of self-approbation to urge on their 
activity. 

But this manner of procedure I conceive is not virtue, for I 
can agree once more with the Stoics in laying down, that virtue 
loses her essence unless embraced purely for her own sake upoQ 
account of her beauty, in apprehension of her being a good in 
herself without reference to pleasure or profit, or any other ob* 
ject beyond the very act of performance. Many things may be 
right wherein she has no further concern than to see they are in- 
nocent, and not contrary to her interests : if a man leaves a shop^ 
because he has found another where he can be supplied with bet- 
ter wares ; if he relieves the honest necessitous poor in a borough, 
to serve his interests by the credit of it at an ensuing election, he 
certainly does right, but it is no virtue, because not done upon a 
motive of rectitude. 

But how spacious a range of understanding soever there may 
be in the other world, we are certain it lies confined within a very 
narrow compass in this : we do not always know what will be 
wanted for our pleasures, so are forced to be taught a desire of 
profit, which urges to lay in a stock of useful things, without dis* 
cerning what particular pleasures they will yield. And our uses 
often lie so remote, and require such a long train of various pre- 
parations to provide for them, that we very rarely know which 
way to turn ourselves, so as shall prove roost advantageous to 
our interests. All that can be done is to form rules upon our 
own experience, or take them from the ex|)erience of others; 
and having gotten a full confidence in our rules, to follow them 
upon a general persuasion of their rectitude, without knowing or 
without seeing why they were right : or if they clash, to deter- 
mine the preference between them by an intuitive view of tlieir 
respective beauty and rectitude ; intuitive, not of their essence 
and nature, but of the records impressed in our mind, which may 
possibly have been falsified, yet are the only guide we have; 
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whom if we neglect, we hhall never work out other ad vantages 
than tlioso lying from time to time ju«t hofore our f«*?t. 

And where w« do di»c*;rn our diMnnt pleaHiircH and useji most 
plainly, yet the rust of indolciiro is H\ti to hindor tin; halnnee from 
turning with them, or wmut pr<iW?nt dc;sir« riiagnifi'fd hy th(5 near- 
ne»» of its ohjurt, to oiilw<;igh thorn ; m that if tJMjn; Imj any trou- 
ble or ffelf-dr*nial lying aerr^ss the way, wc rannot pursiie thftm. 
F^)r it has heon found upon examination of hiunan natur<! in tho 
first volume, that presiMit satisfantioii is thi; motive whirrh ronstant- 
ly influences us in all our actions ; and that distant good never 
moves us uidrss there he an appetite urging towards it, whoso 
pres«mt gratiflc.ation, or uneasiness u[)on heing thwarted, is strong 
enough to counterpoise every other desire. So w(j must ho 
brihed to work out future advantages by satisfaction continually 
given in hand during the pursuit of them. 

Now the charms of rectitude and sweets of self-approbation, 
in proportion to the sensibility we liave of them will hest supply 
this continual satisfaction ; Profit and other inclinations may af- 
ford it copiously enough sometimes, hut then they flow uner|ua|}y 
by uncertain tides, only when opf)ortunity serves, or the humrir sets 
in strongly ; and often stir up an activity worse than indolence, 
as leading into cruel disappointments, and grievous mischief. 
Whereas the satisfaction springing frrirn a rtrnisciousness of well- 
doing, flows with an even, uninterrupted motion, checks the ex- 
orbitances and wanderings of other desires, and when rising in any 
competent degree, renders the conduct uniform, regular, prudent, 
profitable to the practiser, and beneficial wherever else there is 
room to be m. 

Not but this stream has its tid(;s too, nevertheless they do not 
depend u|)on the wind and w(;ather of humor and af:cidenfal al- 
lurements, but upon tho occasion ref|uiring rnr)re vigorous efli^rts, 
upon the load of obstruction to be removed hy them, and when 
rising high are capabltj of removing mountains. FVir experience 
testifies, that a sense of honor and the comforts of a grK)d con- 
science have carried men through toils and labors, self-denials and 
dangers; supported them under misforlunes, afllictions, and dis- 
tresses; enabled them to bear hunger and thirst, pain and jk)V- 
arty, disajipointment and injury, oppression and slavery : to sac- 
rifice life itself with its most favorite advantage's ; and to perform 
wonders one could scarce have thought possible to human na- 
ture. This principle, though valuable in all, y«;i more especially 
deserves cultivation in pers^ins of large abilities and liigh stations, 
to set them above private interest and vulgar passions, to mak« 
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their talents extensively useful, nor can any great work, affecting 
the interests of multitudes, be achieved without it. 

6. But there is a false honor, the object of a depraved appetite, 
almost as pernicious as the other is beneficial ; I say almost, be- 
cause like other evils it many times by chance brings forth ex- 
cellent fruits, whereas the genuine never did hurt to the owner, 
and very rarely to anybody else, nor unless misguided by una- 
voidable mistake. Now, in order to know them apart let us ob- 
serve, that natural appetite in its perfect state prompts only to 
wholesome foods : but when depraved, hankers after such as are 
unwholesome and frothy, which hurt the constitution, or at least 
afford no nourishment. In like manner it has been found among 
our former inquiries, that honor grows from use, as that does from 
pleasure, and. is there most deservedly belonging where it may be 
most usefully applied. But it cannot be usefully applied unless 
the object whereon it fixes be useful, that is, productive of hap- 
piness : with this only difference between the natural and moral 
appetites, that the former excite to our own sustenance alone, 
whereas the latter extend to things that promote happiness any- 
where. And the reason of the difference is obvious, because the 
victuals eaten by another can contribute nothing towards nourish- 
ing me, but the Attribute of Equity insures me a proportionable 
share in all the enjoyment I can procure for another. 

Yet though the object be useful, the appetite may not always 
be so ; if immoderate, or needless, or ill-timed, so as to spend it- 
self in idle reflections when it ought to be spurring on to action : 
in all these cases, whether of being turned upon wrong objects, or 
wrongfully applied, it degenerates into vanity. For if honor prompt 
to things mischievous or trifling, to revenge, to contention, to pull- 
ing down a rival, to contempt of application and industry, or to 
finery, to fantastic airs, to skill in diverting tricks or harmless plays, 
it is misplaced ; if it so engross the man as that he cannot stoop 
to common business, nor do anything unless for the sake of shin- 
ing, it is immoderate ; if upon having usefully spurred on the 
learner to acquire valuable accomplishments, it still continues to 
stimulate after they are become habitual and easy, and he can go 
on currently without a spur, it is needless ; and if it amuse him 
with the retrospect of what has been bravely done, while there is 
work lying at hand that wants further dispatch, it is ill-timed and un- 
seasonable : in all which instances it is the working of a vitiated and 
depraved habit. 

7. There is scarce anything harder in the whole science of 
human nature and morality than to settle the proper point of hon- , 
or, or to draw the exact line separating the true from the false. I 
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find the difficulty rise upon roe the further I enter into my subject ; 
for whil:^ we kept in generals it was easy to see that honor is there 
most deservedly placed, where it will be most useful; and that a 
just sentiment of it will incline the possessor always to pursue what 
is right in preference to present pleasure or ease, or profit, or al- 
lurement of any passion whatever ; but when we come to partic- 
ularize the points whereto this sentiment ought to direct, it seems 
as im|)ossible a task, as that mentioned in the fable of making a 
suit of clothes to fit the moon, wiio changes her shape every night. 
For honor being a reference to use must necessarily correspond 
with the variations found in that ; but the professions and stations 
of men are so various, that whatever course of conduct you fix 
upon as most laudable for one, will be found of little avail for the 
next. 

The soldier places his point of honor in fidelity and contempt of 
danger, and he docs right, because these qualities render him 
serviceable in his profession e the merchant has no personal dan- 
gers to encounter, nor command of his prince to execute, so he 
may be cowardly and grumble at public measures without much 
inconvenience, but he values himself upon punctuality in his pay- 
ments, and acquitting himself skilfully of his commissions : the 
common laborer has no payments to make nor correspondents to 
satisfy, so it is best that ho should value himself upon doing the 
work well ho is hired to, without loitering or purloining anything. 
Perhaps there are none utterly destitute of a sentiment of honor, 
which if so misplaced as to prove detrimental to them, may yet 
have been highly beneficial to persons in a difi!erent situation from 
whom they copied it. So I shall not undertake to canvass this 
delicate subject completely, as being past my skill, but only to 
gather such observations and explanations occurring to me, as may 
help to give us a little insight into the nature of it, yet without con- 
fidence of their being always exiictly just : and to form some rules 
for determining our judgment, which nevertheles» admit of large 
exceptions, according to the particular cases whereto they may be 
applied. 

8. Honor first rises out of use in our early childhood, by means 
of that advantage found in the help and encouragement given by 
persons about us according to our behavior, until having run fre- 
quently in that track it becomes translated to the behavior itself; 
so that children can applaud or take shame to themselves in secret 
for things they do not apprehend will ever be known : and thus I 
conceive the appetite giving self-complacence or compunction gen- 
erated. As they grow up, they cannot long fail of observing 
that riches, title, rank, magnificence, bodily advantages, naturcd 
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talents of the mind, and improvements made from either, are es- 
teemed subjects of admiration and applause : whence by the like 
progress as before, they learn a self-approbation in whatever of 
these they possess, and in any advances made towards them. In 
process of time they find, or are told, if they have luck to fall 
under good guidance, that the possession of these things' is for the 
most part wholly and always partly owing to fortune, upon whom 
their self-approbation has no effect to make it better or worse : 
which therefore deservedly belongs only to their own actions, and 
the sentiments of mind that may influence them aright in the ap- 
plication of such powers and opportunities as fall to their lot. 

By further observation or instruction they learn that applause 
is sometimes diversely and contrarily bestowed, that the objects of 
common admiration have not always that eflicacy to ensure happi- 
ness as imagined, and that the pursuit of them often leads into in- 
conveniences greater than their value when attained. This puts 
them upon judging for themselves upon the value of things inde- 
pendently on the genera! estimation : but finding that passion or 
secret propensities are apt to warp the judgment, or prevent its 
influence upon the conduct when clearest,' they must perceive that 
an unbiassed judgment, and a ready disposition to act in pursuance 
of it, are the best acquisitions they can make : because in propor- 
tion as they can attain these, all other good things attainable will 
follow of course. Thus the seat of true honor lies wholly in our 
own sentiments and actions, and the fruits of it are that self-ap- 
probation and complacence of mind arising from the consciousness 
of having judged impartially upon the best lights the occasion 
would afford, and conducted ourselves accordingly without failure, 
or deviation^ The judgment may err, but this makes no alteration 
in the state of mind : passion and prejudice will often slip in una- 
wares to mislead us, but can never do it so privately, as to escape 
the consciousness of something passing amiss, which then changes 
the complacence into compunction. 

But when I place the essence of the Honestum, or laudable, 
solely in the rectitude of our sentiments or measures, as the prop- 
er ground of self-approbation, without regard to the success, or to 
externals, or other people's estimation, I must subjoin a caution 
or two, to prevent my being misapprehended as giving in to the 
stoical extravagancies. First, let us call to mind that there are 
other complacencies besides that of self-approbation : if a man 
be hungry on a journiey, and find a commodious inn, he feels a 
complacence in the sight of it : so he does in the preparations 
makmg' by the people of the house for his dinner, in possession of 
the victuals when brought upon the table, in carving and eating 
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them : but here is no self-applause in all this. Or if he were ia 
pursuit of some particular preferment, and -is told the minister id 
whose disposal it lies, has received a very advantageous charac- 
ter of him, 1 suppose lie will fmd the news very complacent to 
his hearing : and so it may well be, without making him think 
the higlier of his merits for wliat his frieud lias said, or his patron 
believed of them. In like manner there is a complacence in 
the possession of estate, rank, credit, reputation, sagacity, learn- 
ing, and the advances making towards tiiem ; and this compla- 
cence is no blemish in the character, for happiness is the proper 
business of life, and every innocent pleasure or gratification of de- 
sire is so much accession to happiness : yet are they no subjects 
of self-applause, nor need a man value himself upon being happy 
or having the means of enjoyment in his power ; for the com- 
placence of self-approbation is a distinct species from that arising 
from pleasure or profit, and if engrafted upon them, will degen- 
erate into arrant vanity. So a man may justifiably rejoice in ex- 
ternals, or whatever is the subject of general estimation, and 
pursue them, so he does it consistently with the rules of prudence 
and moderation, as things pleasurable or useful, not as laudable. 

The next caution 1 would throw in is, that by drawing our 
complacence solely from our own judgment and adherence there- 
to, t be not understood to require an utter contempt of tlie prac- 
tices and opinions of the world, for this would rather encourage 
vanity than avoid it ; the observation of what others think and do, 
is one necessary means of informing our own judgment, and, in 
matters of form and ceremony, that is commonly right which is 
most generally received : the judgment of others may justly give 
a sanction to our own, or even direct it where we have no better 
lights, yet still it ought to operate by way of conviction or infor- 
mation, not of impulse, like a torrent driving us before it. He 
that has not constancy to withstand the stream of custom when 
his clear judgment directs the contrary way, or has not compli- 
ance enough to give up any fond humor of his own for the gene- 
ral convenience, will never persevere steadily in a laudable 
course, bending with the solid banks, but forcing the crowded 
reeds to bend under it. What are the exact measures both of 
constancy and compliance lies beyond my skill to ascertain, and 
perhaps anybody's else ; it is enough to give warning that there 
are extremes on both sides ; let every man use his best care and 
discretion to avoid them. 

No/ yet would I prefer what is specious in theory to what is 
feasible in practice, or insist upon a greater refinement of recti- 
tude than the parties to whom it is recommended can bear. 
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Mankind must be treated in a manner suitable to their respective 
constitutions of mind : if you could entirely take off their admiration 
from the objects which ordinarily excite it, you would hardly suc- 
ceed in placing it upon better ; so you would only deprive them 
of those incilempnts which stimulate them to industry in their 
professions, and that veneration for high station which helps not 
a little to keep them in order : therefore no more can be dis- 
creetly attempted, than to bring the mind gently by practicable 
degrees to look inwards, and seek for complacence in her own 
motions, turning it off from externals in proportions as it can be 
found in these. Neither would I be so. rigid as absolutely to 
condemn all self-valuation upon the gifts of nature, or fortune, or 
the improvements made upon either; for custom, sympathy, 
and the daily language of all we meet with, draws so con- 
tinually this way, that it may be impossible wholly to avoid 
it : but then this spice of vanity, though excusable from natural 
in6rmity, is not commendable, but ought to be carefully watched 
over, to receive no willing encouragement at any time, and be 
diminished as fast as possible by taking all occasions of in-« 
uring ourselves to examine the rectitude of our proceedings. 
For rectitude is not so destitute of charms, but that she would 
captivate many more hearts if she were more attentively look- 
ed upon : and men would much oftener act rightly, if they 
would take the trouble of reflecting oftener whether they do right 
or wrong. 

9. Vai^ity in all species of it consists in a comparison of ourselves 
either with particular persons or the common run of mankind, or 
sometimes with other creatures and even inanimate Beings : for 
vrhcp the humor takes we can value ourselves upon the privi- 
leges of human nature, assuming the title of imperial man. Lord 
PI the creation ; and is stirred up by the sight of anything superior 
or inferior to what we have ourselves, prompting to emulate the one 
or despise the other. But the true sense ofhonor respects only the 
laudableness of the deed, without reference to what is done better 
or worse by another : for his acting rightly takes nothing from our 
rectitude, nor can his failing excuse our own. Therefore the vir- 
tuous man is never better pleased than when he sees examples of 
virtue around him ; for his benevolence makes him rejoice to find 
80 many participate in that which he esteems the most plentiful 
source of happiness : on the other hand, the vain man rests su- 
premely satisfied while shining among his inferiors, but if a com- 
petitor arises to eclipse him, he is instantly mortified. The terms 
Excellent, Noble, Exalted, Transcendent, Incomparable and the 
like, usually employed in discoursing on things laudable, may make 
VOL. iii« 24 
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it imagined,. that all honor subsists bjr comparison, if we do not 
reflect that complacence of every kind may spring from contem- 
plation of a single object, without prospect of any other to compare 
with it. 

A man with a good appetite may rejoice in his victuals without 
thmking how much better they are than bread and cheese, or take 
pleasure in receiving the present of a bank note without staying to 
compute how many times it is more valuable than a shilling, or 
delieht in the conveniences of a house that he has taken, though 
he does- not reflect how much he should miss them if obliged to 
remove into the next cobbler's stall : so the consciousness of having 
acted right in any instance, may yield its full complacence to him 
that hlis a taste ior pleasure of this kind, though he never thinks 
of what would have happened if he had acted wrong. I know 

* very well that comparison often enhances our pleasures, and as there 
b more joy in Heaven over ono sinner that repentcth than over 
nine^ and nine just persons who need no repentance, so the sin- 
ner himself may feel an additional ^oy in contemplation of the 
Wretchedness from which he has obtamed deliverance : and I ac- 
knowledge that the complacence in well-doing will be greater in 
proportion to the pains, the dangers, the difllicuhies, the temptations 
a man has surmounted in performing it. }3ut the latter case is 
not a comparison, any more than the music of a concert, because 
exceeding that of a single flageolet ; and in the former it does not 

* constitute the essence of the pleasure found in self-approbation ; it 
only makes an accession from another fund, for what I did right 
to-day is equally so, whether I did right or wrong ye^fterday. 

But wherever the complacence oi an action arises wholly from 
the contrast, and would be lost if a diflercnt object were set to- 

!;ether in prospect, it is certainly a spice of vanity : nor can jtist- 
y be called a self-approbation, because resting upon two bases, 
tne performance of another person equally with our own. Yet 
it may be said that rectitude directs to the more excellent per- 
formances in preference to the less, which nevertheless might 
have been commendable if the others had not come into compe- 
tition ; a man may rest satisfied in the prudent management of 
his own afliairs while he has nothing better to do, but if some pub- 
lic service interferes which cannot go on without his helping hand, 
it would become wrong and blamcable to keep still immersed 
among his private concerns : so that comparison seems here to 
determine the essence of laudableness. 

But when we consider the matter attentively, we shall find the 
less excellent loses nothing of its value upon opportunity oflTered 
•f the greater, but because we cannot do both, the omission of 
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the former outweighs in the scale of rectitude, fmd the latter is 
not a whit the more laddable for the other being in our power. 
The case is the same in matters of profit ; where a man may pick 
up a guinea or a shilling but cannot get both, I suppose be will 
take the gold : not that the shilling is worth a fartbms the less, 
or the guinea the more for lying by one another, but because by 
taking up one he must miss of the other. Whereas the noblest 
action weighs' nothing in the scale of vanity, unless the multitude 
or some particular person be supposed incapable of equalling it 
Besides that rectitude has nothing to do with comparison, unless 
where there is a choice of different actions, and then it compares 
between things and not persons ; judging of the excellence upon 
what the periormer himself might have done, not upon what any- 
body else can do better or worse than him : which makes ano- 
ther remarkable difference between it and vanity. 

But is not the sense of honor, when in its most perfect state 
roused by the sight of excellence in others ? does it not power- 
fully stimulate to the imitation of noble examples ? will it not 
raise an ardent desire and eager wish to copv the brightest pat- 
terns of virtue, even when it has no hopes of ever being able to 
equal them ? All this I can very readily allow, and the more 
readily because I look upon it as the surest sign of the appetite 
being genuine and vigorous : but this does not amount to a com- 
parison of persons, as we may perceive by examining the similar 
motions of other desires. An empty stomach may lie quiet with- 
out giving disturbance while there is nothing in prospect to set it 
a craving, but the sight of company sitting down before a plenti- 
ful meal will presently make the mouth water to be doing the like ; 
the more heartily they feed, the better they seem to enjoy their 
repast, the greater will be the longing : yet the desire here fixes 
solely upon their victuak, nor has anything to do with the per- 
sons ; for if the hungry spectator be admitted to sit down among 
them, and find enough for all, he will not care how many others 
partake with him, nor how fully they share in the enjoyment. If 
a traveller on loot almost wearied down be overtaken by a car- 
riage, I suppose he may wish to have a lift, and if be can obtain 
one, will rejoice in his easy situation : how many people soever 
there be in the vehicle, it makes his seat never the worise, provid- 
ed there be good room for him ; nor the better that he passes by 
hundreds of travellers still on foot : and if he have any thought of 
superiority over them, this is no gratification of the natural ap- 
petite for ease, which makes riding pleasant, but an impulse of 
vanity. 
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So when a laudable example stirs up an impatience to do the 
like, or makes a man ashamed of himself for falling short of it, if 
bis appetite bo set right, it is the thing done, not the party doing, 
with which he draws the comparison : for if li^ can once upon 
trial succeed in the performance, he has his desire, no matter 
how many others make the trial too, nor how they accjuit them- 
selves ; their succeeding throws no obstacle againi^t his success, 
nor does their disappointment promote it. 

10. Therefore the desire or excelling is not the same with the 
desire of excellence ; the distinction between them is pretty nice 
and commonly overlooked, but there is a just and real one, and 
very material to be well studied, because by this touchstone we 
may try the genuineness of our moral sense. . Men are forward 
enough to aspire at things great and noble ; but then it is general- 
ly, whether they know it or no, only to give them an eminence 
and superiority above others, which is as well answered by the 
Sepressure of everything else above them, as by their own ad- 
vancement : and have so little value for the heights they aspire 
to, tliat they could lie fully contented to stand where they are, 
provided they could be assured that nobody else would ever come 
up to them. 

But he that desires excellence can take nothing in compensa- 
tion for want of it : to see others deprived of it affords him no gra- 
tiBcations, nor will his complacence in the attainment be abated 
by their partaking with him ; for he regards the intrinsic value of 
the possession, without looking onward to other objects from 
whence it may draw a value by comparison. The soldier may 
find a complete satisfaction in the consciousness, of having done 
his duty in the times of danger, the magistrate in the uprightness 
of his judgments, the physician in his cares for the diseased, the 
tradesman in his honest mdustry, every private man in the sinceri- 
ty of his dealings, although he should believe there are thousands 
beside who have the same fund of complacence. But when once 
he begins to say with himself. Nobody is so careful of his conduct 
as I, or to make an amusement of pitying the thoughtless multi- 
tude around, he is drawing within the maeic circle of vanity : for 
genuine pity always carries a degree of uneasiness, therefore 
whenever we feel a joy in the exercise of it, we may be sure it is 
spurious and hypocritical. 

Not that I mean to condemn all observation of other peopIe*s 
conduct, nor compare them together or with ourselves, in order 
to excite our abhorrence of what is bad and whet our appetite for 
what is good, for we may profit more this way than by confinmg 
our thoughts solely to our own speculations, upon the same grounds 
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that make example more.prevaient than precept, because what we 
see before our eyes strikes a stronger idea upon the imagination, 
than any we can raise by ourselves : but when we have once got- 
ten our full idea we have done with the archetype, the benefit ac- 
cruing therefrom being by information for our future conduct, not 
by increase of complacence in our present, all further contempla- 
tion might prove dangerous, as drawing us from following the im- 
pression so received. 

Nevertheless, it must be owned that in many cases, to excel is 
the necessary point to be driven at ; where there are several com- 
petitors for the same thing, some one must prevail by his compa- 
rative not his absolute merit ; no matter how little he have, pro- 
vided all the rest have none, nor how much, while there is another 
still more deserving : and this happens so frequently, for scarce a 
day passes but we are struggling for some prize, important or tri- 
fling, which cannot be had by ail, that it leads us insensibly into a 
habit of placing our honor upon superiority, and perhaps is the 
principal cause of that universal depravity of taste. Therefore it 
18 incumbent upon us to guard against this evil custom with all our 
vigilance ? if we can succeed in bringing our appetite to fasten 
upon what we do ourselves without reference to what is done else- 
where, we shall lose nothing by the change not excepting that su- 
periority the world is so fond of, for whatever of it can be attained, 
we shall attain by constantly doing our best. Even in common 
conversation I would have a man endeavor to shine ; but why need 
he strive to outshine ? let him shine as bright as he can, and if 
outshining be in his power it will follow of course without bis 
seeking, if not in his power he will but fret and vex himself by 
striving for it. 

When competition becomes unavoidable by our being one among 
many striving for the same thing which ail cannot attain, the de- 
sire of surpassing the rest ranks m class among the motives of use, 
not those of honor : the indulgence of it is justifiable not laudable, 
nor need we value ourselves thereupon any more than upon strik- 
ing an advantageous bargain. But occasions of this sort happen 
so often, that the frequency of them transfers satisfaction from the 
advantage gained by surpassing to the surpassing itself, and thence- 
forward we pursue it as an ultimate object of desire. To avoid 
which translation it will be prudent, as much as we can, to keep 
the particular advantage in view, so as to remain indifferent to the 
thoughts of surpassing, unless when necessary to attain some other 
aUowable purpose ; tor so long as the end continues in prospect, 
translation to the means can never take efiect. 
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11. I have said before that the sense of honor has its tides, 
which ouffht to be regulated by the occasion according to the force 
requisite lor surmounting obstacles that chance to lie in our course* 
When some new, praise-worthy habit is to be acquired, it behoves 
us to use all our skill and industry for raising a strong desire, that 
may carry us through the difficulties of the first entrance : but after 
being grown familiar and easy, whatever goes beyond that gently- 
soothing content, distilling from the consciousness of rectitude in 
the most common actions, is needless, unseasonable, and there- 
fore a waste : for our spirits cannot keep up an ardent glow un- 
less now and then for a little while, and if we spend them unne- 
cessarily, we shall want them for more important occasions* 
People for the most part value themselves upon what they have 
acquired until they sink into indolence by losing all desire of mak- 
ing further attainments : here their estimation is misplaced and 
consequently vicious. 

When this passion rises to an immoderate degree, so as to hang 
continually upon the thoughts, it becomes pride, and proves an 
effectual bar against all subsequent improvement, not so much 
from laziness as self-sufficiency: for the proud man so wraps 
himself up in his excellencies as to think he is all perfection al- 
ready, or at least incomparably superior to the rest of mankind, 
which renders it superfluous for him to do anything even for the 
sake of surpassing. But if we recollect what has been shown in 
the proper place, that honor isthere more deservedly placed where it 
may prove most useful, we shall see that it belongs primarily to 
nothing else than the right management of our powers and pres- 
ent opportunities, because there alone it can take effect : and se- 
condarily to acquisitions, whether in possession or pr^ect, as it 
may spur on our industry to improve, or attain them. For a roan 
cannot increase his wealth, his dignities, his health, nor the merit 
of his past performances, merely by the admiration of them : but 
if he have a strong appetite for self-approbation in the employmeni 
of every present moment, this will urge him vigorously to employ 
them so as may afford such gratification. 

It will be asked, perhaps, whether the value of rectitude does 
not lie partly in the pleasure of a retrospect upon good conduct 

fast ; and whether such pleasure may hot be laudably indulged, 
readily admit this as one veiy valuable reward of virtue, and 
may be innocently received when offering of its own accord : but 
I see nothing laudable Hln the indulgence, as that term implies a 
studious hunting for it, and striving to make it dwell upon the 
reflection. Where this is done I apprehend it happens from the 
too common mistaken fondness for intense pleasures^ which we 
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have made appear in the Chapter upoo-tliat article, make Dotbiog 
near so large an addition to the 'sum of our happiness, as those of 
the gentler kind : for our mental organs as well as our bodily 
muscles can bear only a certmn degree of play ; if put upon vio- 
lent or continual exercise, they lose their tone, nor can give their 
first relish, but their motion becomes insipid and cloying. There- 
fore the proud and the vain man lie under the same error, though 
less innocent, with the boy who wished to ride all day long upon 
a gate ; they find a vast entertainment in contemplation of their 
excellencies when newly discovered, so conclude they shall be 
supremely happy by keeping them in view without intermission : 
but the gust of novelty quickly flies off, and though they continue 
the exercise from inveteracy of habit, because they cannot help 
it, they find no more joy in it but continual mortification by the 
spiteful world refusing tnem justice. ^ 

Therefore true honor and true policy, which constantly unite, 
point always inwards upon the action now in our power : or if 
at any time they draw the eye to distant and external objects, it 
is only in oider to direct or invigorate our endeavors in this. Such 
refined sentiment with a total indifference to all other allurements 
is indeed a height of perfection too far above the reach of mortal 
man, to be enjoined as a duty : it is the white spot in the middle 
of the target which nobody must ever expect to hit, yet by re- 
peated effi>rts we may come a littie and a litde nearer. And 
there is abundant encouragement for us to use them, for in propor- 
tion as we grow more habitually expert at hitting the mark of rec- 
titude in all cases, not only of virtue and duty but likewise of 
common prudence and propriety, we shall compass all other at- 
tainable ends without aiming at them ; but for the unattainable, 
they were better let alone, because nothing besides labor lost and 
vexation of spirit could ensue upon our trying for them : a spon- 
taneous complacence would accompany everything we do, with 
so much transport occasionally as our organs can bear, so much 
pleasing retrospect as our eyes can behold without straming, and 
so much general approbation t<io as is needful or fit for us to re- 
ceive. 

12. Having now endeavored to settie the essence of true hon- 
or, which regards solely our own conduct, together with such 
other objects as may serve to rectify it, I might pronounce every 
self-approbation springing from a comparison of ourselves with other 
persons, or of things with respect to the persons possessing them, 
as falling under the denomination of vani^. But this I fear would 
be thought too severe and rigorous, unless I may be allowed to 
distioguisb an excusable species of vanity, which is so much as 
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arises unavoidably from the infirmity of human nature. For we 
are so perpetually drawn into the train of making comparisons by 
tiie example of all around us, by tlie general language and man- 
ner of expressing estimation, something of this turn appearing in 
the motions, die gestures, the tone of voice, the looks, and frequently 
the dress of every company we fall Into, as renders it impossible to 
escape the infection. Whatever then we catch involuntarily this way 
may be ranked under the class of indifference lying between lauda- 
ble and blameable. 

But this species is ascertained by the degree, whatever passes 
the line of innocent moderation may be declared vicious ; the' dif- 
ficulty lies in drawing the exact line, and determining what shall 
be deemed an extreme : we stand open here to the like attack as 
was made of old by the Academics and Sceptics against the judg- 
ment of the senses, with their sophism of the Sorites, or argument 
of the Heap ; because, say they, if you drop a number of things 
upon one another you can never tell precisely when they begm 
to make a heap. But if I cannot tell the precise number of bees 
requisite ta make a heap or a swarm, so that if a single bee flies 
off, the remainder will not be one, yet if I see a cluster of them 
as big as a pumpkm, surely 1 may pronounce that, a swarm, without 
danger of mistake. Therefore I shall not undertake to set out 
the exact limits of vicious vanity, but leave it to ever^ one's own 
judgment to discern what lies manifestly within them ; if he be 
tolerably observant, he will find more of whose denomination he 
cannot doubt than perhaps he can eradicate ; to attempt to direct 
him might be only misleading him, since the same diing may be 
vanity In one person or one situation which is not so in another ; 
as the same meal may be too much for a prisoner, which would 
scarce suffice him when enjoying the air and exercise of a jour- 
ney. Therefore I need only try to point out ^he mischiefs nat- 
urally attendant upon vanity, in order the better to engage his ob- 
servance in discovering, and diligence in guarding against It. 

VS. I have already remarked that It engrosses the attention 
from other objects whereon it migirt have been much better em- 
ployed : for the proud man is so taken up In contemplating, the 
vain man in displaying, and the ambidous man in increasing 
his superiority, as leaves him no room to think of anything else 
not relative thereto : so he has not half the use of Jils judgment or 
powers, but slips his opportunities where the improving them would 
have redounded gready.to his advantage. But besides this, it 
proves a perpetual fund of contention, producing It even out of 
trifles ; for It being impossible that more than one should gain the 
superiority, wherever this is the aim there must necessarily be an 
opposition 'y so tlie proud looks upon everybody as an adversary ; 
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if they show a disposition to excel in anything, it is an attempt to 
eclipse his lustre ; if they mind their own business quietly, there 
is a hazard that by the prudent management of it, they may come 
up nearer to his pitch than he wishes. And the mischief some- 
times spreads to multitudes not originally concerned in the quar- 
rel : for the world must be thrown into confusion, because rom- 
pey could not bear an equal, nor Ca^ar a superior. 

From the spirit of contention naturally proceed censoriousnesSi 
calumny, jealousy, and envy ; these evil weeds may spring from 
other causes, as a competition of interest ; but then for the most 
part they are only particular and occasional, whereas vanity ren- 
ders them more general and habitual, having a suspicion of every- 
thing that may hurt it. The vain man, as such, must necessarily 
be selfish, as having a separate interest inconsistent with that of 
all other people, who it may be presumed would willingly do some- 
thing for their own advancement ; so he looks upon them as his 
rivals throwing obstructions in the way of his^ desire to excel : he 
cannot ajSbrd them the least spark of hearty esteem, because that 
would raise them a little nearer to his own level : he dares not do 
them real services nor sincerely wish them well, because he would 
conceit himself the only happy and deserving person alive : or if 
at any time he does a kindness, it is only for the vanity of showing 
his power, or raising a dependence. 

Nor is his temper of mind more injurious to others than trouble- 
some and dangerous to himself, laying him open to flattery and 
imposition : if you can find means to tackle his vanity you may do 
anything with him, serve any end upon him ; he loves you pro- 
digiously, but as he loves his horse, without any degree of esteem 
or benevolence, merely for being instrumental to his pleasures : 
he is discontCQted and fretful at not receiving his due from the 
world ; if falling into any trouble or affliction, gloomy, desponding, 
and querulous, as not deserving such treatment from Providence. 
He would meet with continual mortification, for considering how 
many various qualifications there are among mankind, he could 
very rarely be the topmost of the company in all points, but that 
be has a trick to elude these accidents : for he persuades himself 
that whatever he happens to be expert in, is the only valuable ac- 
complishment, all others being not worth having : by this artifice, 
if there be twenty -people together, each may be the only happy 
soul in the air cle bearing away the bell from all the rest. 

14. But this little temporary pleasure of an imagined superiori- 
ty, the flattering bait of pride to get her swallowed down into the 
entrails until she takes habitual hold on the heart, is greatly over- 
balanced by many solid mischiefs: for nothbg operates more 
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powerfully in perverting the judgment, that guiding faculty by 
whose ministry alone we may render all the others serviceable. 
The vain man can never think justly of things nor equitably of 
persons, where bis vanity has any the least concern, which it sel- 
dom fails to have in most cases occurring for his decision. It 
throws a bar against improvement by the persuasion of a suffici- . 
ency already attained : it shuts his ear against information and his 
heart against conviction, lost he should appear ever to have been 
wanting in knowledge, or liable to mistake. It prevents all self- 
examination, for fear he should find something that might wound 
his vanity : it renders him indocible of that most uselul science 
of ignorance ; for he knows of none within him to be the object 
of such science. It falsifies the weights and measures of ngbt 
and wrong, truth and falsehood, laudable and blameable, making 
him judge of them according to what he has or does, or believes 
himself exaggerating his own and depreciating whatever belongs [" 
to another. It damps his industry by the disdain of little acquisi- 
tions as unworthy his notice, whereas it has been often observedi 
that a shopkeeper will never thrive who despises small profits : in 
like manner we feeble, short-sighted mortals, who at best are 
but pedlars in the trade of virtue, shall make no great progress at 
all it we neglect opportunities of gaining a little ground at a time. 
But the conceited will stoop to nothing that is not grand, noble, 
extraordinary : he must preside at the helm, or convert heathen 
nations, or draw multitudes at his heels, or knock down all op« 
posers with demonstration ; and if by scorning to do anything com- 
mon he undertakes nothing feasible, ho solaces himself with re- 
flecting what mighty wonders he should have performed if such or 
such perverse incidents had not fallen in the way. 

Vanity taints relieion itself, and contracts the pale of salvation, 
usurps the power of the keys to shut, though very rarely to open : 
for it will not suffer the patient to bear the thought of sharing the 
favors of heaven in cotnmon with others, nor to admit a total de- 
pendence even upon the Almielit^ ; but he must ckim something 
as entirely his own which God did not give him, and this some- 
thing ho can find nowhere else, at least in so eminent a degree as 
in himself. He sees nothing of that cheerful prospect of nature 
which I have shown, in the Chapters on Benevolence and Equal- 
ity, stands conspicuous to a benevolent eye : for one can be just 
to the advantages and enjoyments of all where one wishes well to 
all ; but he wishes well to nobody, for fear it might endanger his 
supereminence. His delight, such as it is, lies in finding fault, in 
undervaluing, in blackening, in hypocritical commisserations i so 
being conversant only with objects turning the worst sidesi he sees 
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everything wretched and despicable around him : and in melan- 
choly moods, which will come upon us all sometimes through in- 
dispositions of bodily humors, or cross accidents, or want of en- 
gaging employment, has nothing to comfort himself, but laments 
a defect of goodness in the Disposer of all thines, for he has no 
notion of goodness that does not single him out for his object 

If examples are not to be found of all these mischiefs produced 
in their full extent by vanity, it may be ascribed to that little 
mixture of good principle which has place in the most faulty char- 
acters, or to other passions counteracting it, or to the awe of the 
world keeping it a little within bounds : for vanity, how much 
soever cherished by the owner, appears always odious to othei;(i^ 
who look upon it as an attempt to encroach upon their right to 
reputation; so defeats its own purpose, and by exacting more 
than due, discourages the payment of what is due : for you can- 
not praise a proud man without giving him an occasion of tri- 
umphing in his superiority over you, and thereby becoming ac- 
cessory to your own disgrace. Therefore he strives to conceal 
bis pride, nor dares even think within himself that he has it, by 
which concealment he checks the growth of it a little, as the 
growth of weeds is checked by being covered from sun and air : 
so that perhaps there is not a thorough proud man upon earth, 
so completely such as may be conceived in theory ; and if there 
be such a Being existent, it can be none other than the Devi]» 
Yet whoever will reflect seriously upon what has been suggested, 
can scarce fail of seeing the natural tendency of pride to produce 
all those pernicious consequences above specified, and that they" 
must necessarily abound more or less in proportion to the degree 
and inveteracy of the habit: which by reason of the continual 
forced concealment, just now spoken of, works more sUly than 
any other into the sentiments and actions, and operates unper- 
ceived by the party himself. Wherefore we cannot be too vigi-^ 
lant over the wily serpent, nor too industrious to bruise its head 
whenever popping out, that it may have the less vigor to wriggje 
among our vitals, and spread its venom about in our constiAtion. 
'15. Nevertheless, it will probably be asked, would I then ex- 
tinguish every spark of vanity in the world ? every thirst of fame, 
of splendor, of magnificence, of show ? every desire of excelling 
or distinguishing one's self above the common herd ? What must 
become of the public services, of sciences, arts, commerce, man- 
ufactures ? the business of life must stagnate. Nobody wouU 
spend his youth in fatigues and dangers to qualify himself for a 
Ueneral or an Admiral. Nobody would study, and toil, and 
struggle, and roar out liberty to be a Minister. Perhaps^ in the 
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next century, when the present set of generous patriots shall be 
extinct, the boroughs must pay their members wages again to 
serve for them. The merchant would not drudge on through the 
infirmities of age in filling his country with foreign commodities. 
The artificer, having gotten a competence sufficient to serve his 

Cleasures, would leave the art to be practised by novices and 
unglers. The man of learning would not spend bis spirits early 
and late to enrich the public with knowledge, to combat error, or 
defend his favorite truths against all opposers. Perhaps this 
great city might become depopulate, we should saunter about 
among the cattle, or gallop madly after foxes, our language^ 
would grow rustic or childish, our dress slovenly, our persons 
nasty, our manners rude and coarse : poetry, music, painting, 
elegance, wit and humor, would be lost from among us, the ease 
of kffiibility, politeness, obligingness, and the pleasures of sprjght- 
ly conversation, be things unknown. How will you keep your 
children from rolling in the dirt any longer than while you stand 
over them with the rod ; how bring the school-boy to aim at any- 
thing more than just performing bis task ? how prevent your sons 
from consorting with the blackguard, or your daughters from 
romping amone the grooms ? 

Now to confess the honest truth, I am afraid if this evil weed 
were totally eradicated, so as to leave no fibre of it remaining 
anywhere, we should find business of all kinds go on very slowly in 
the world : for we have for the most part such a lumpish indo- 
lence in the clay of our composition, such an insensibility to all 
beyond the present impulse oi appetite, as cannot ordinarily be 
roused to action without this fiery drug ; or where other passions 
do instigate, they would make mad work unless this were em- 
ployed to check them by its counter-action. Yet these benefits 
do not hiopler it from being a weed of poisonous quality, for it is 
well known that poisons are often antidotes against one another, 
and many of them are used as medicines : yet there is no pru- 
dence in applying them where the case does not absolutely re- 
quire ft, nor other remedies may be thought of that will succeed 
as well. For my part I cannot help being persuaded that edu- 
cation may be carried on as effectually without any tincture of 
vanity : I found no occasion for it witli my Serena and my Spark- 
ler; on the contrary, I endeavored sedulously to pick out every 
seed as fast as sprinkled by any old woman of their acquaint- 
ance : and I have the pleasure to find they have made as good 
proficiency in every little accomplishment I could give them, 
have as much reputation in the world, and are as well received 
even among persons of quality as I could wish. As to boys, I 
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cannot speak upon experience: I had vanity enough while a 
school-boy » as soon as I could read curriently, having gotten 
some books of chivalry, I determined upon making the conquest 
of the world ; but being of a weakly constitution and continually 
bumped about by other boys, I found this* scheme impracticable, 
so at thirteen resolved to write a poem finer than Homer or 
Virgil. Before I went to the University, being taught that the 
solid sciences were more noble than poetry, I purposed, as soon 
as I should have made myself perfect master of logic, to elucidate 
all useful truths, and banish error from among mankind. What 
benefit these ambitious projects may have done me I know not : 
perhaps my present labors might be owing to some remains of them, 
for I well remember that while the design of these dissertations lay 
in embryo in my head, they promised a much more shining ap- 
pearance, than I find them make now I can review them upon 
paper. 

If masters can find none other way of bringing the lads to take 
their learning willingly unless by raising an emulation among 
them, I would not debar them from this benefit : no more, if ■ a 
nurse has none other way of keeping her child in order than by 
frighting him with an old man in the cupboard who will take him 
away when he is naughty, would I be so indiscreet a free-thinker 
as to dispute the reality of the, old man : for it is better the child 
should be kept good by superstition, vanity, or any other means, 
than not good at all. But there may be a commendation which 
has no personal comparison in it, and the pleasures, the advan- 
tages, the credit of a proficiency in learning, may be displayed in 
alluring colors without suggesting a thought of superiority over 
others, or of equalling the topmost. I have acknowledge^ be- 
fore^ that it is a very delicate point to distinguish between the 
desife of excellence and the desire of excelling, and the one is 
very apt to degenerate insensibly into the other : yet I think it 
may be effected by a skilful and attentive tutor, and the former 
preserved in its purity will answer all good purposes more eflfec— 
tually without endangering the inconveniences expectant upon 
the latter. 

As for persons in public character, I believe they must be allowed 
a larger dose than ordinary, because I ki)Ow of none other incen- 
tive vigorous enough to carry them through the continual application, 
the toils, the self-denials, necessary for performing great services : 
unless it be a hearty public spirit founded upon the strong habitual 
persuasion of an indissoluble connection between the general in- 
terest, and private. Whether what I have before offered con- 
cerning the divine Equity and universal dominion of Providence, 
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may contribute a jot towards introducing such persuasion, or may 

fut others of greater abilities upon enforcing it more* effectually, 
cannot pretend to augurate : but I fear it will not be made to 
prevail among mankind presently, unless the Millennium should 
arrive in the current century, as some commentators on the Apoc- 
alypse have foretold. With respect to great merchants and tra- 
ders, who have just extended their commerce and experience to 
a pitch that renders them capable of being more serviceable to 
their country than before, since they may be presumed to have 
entered upon their professions solely with a view of gain, if they 
should ever oudive this passion, I would prescribe them a large 
potion too for the public emolument. Then the poets, players, 
fiddlers, and the like, as they rarely make a fortune, and their oc- 
cupations drudged in day after day can be no emolument to them- 
selves, they can do nothing for our entertainment further than 
driven by mere necessity, unless you keep up their spirits contin^ 
uaUy with a dram of the same. 

But though I am so indulgent to the use of this noxious drug, 
where it cannot be done without, yet as apothecaries when dispens- 
ing a recipe wherein antimony, solanum, laudanum, or mercury 
is an ingredient, are extremely careful to weieh the exact quanti- 
ty, because a grain too much might prove fatal to the patient ; 
so would I not have a speck of vanity admiued more than abso- 
lutely necessary for the case, but every redundance of it mortified, 
or rather the whole so far as feasible made to change its quality 
by drawing off the thought from a comparison of persons to that 
of things, which we have seen before will work as vigorously where 
it can be obtained in equal desire. 

16. And the better to satisfy ourselves of there being a real 
difference between the desires of excellence and of excelling, we 
may remark how very frequently the one leads astray from the 
other, fixing the attention upon show and appearance, rather than 
. upon solid substance and intrinsic value. It chooses to move 
alone in a narrow sphere, where nothing noble or important can 
be achieved, rather than share jointly with others in the movement 
of mighty engines by which much good might be effected. Where 
did the desire of excelling ever glow more intensely than in Cesar, 
whose favorite saying we are told was this, That he had rather 
be the first man in a paltry village, than the second in Rome. 
Did not Alexander, another madman in the same species of fren- 
zy, chide his tutor Aristode for publishing to the world those dis- 
coveries in philosophy he would have had reserved for himself 
alone ? But if he esteemed learning an excellence, it would* 
have been a more excellent deed to have spread it with his con- 
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quests. It must be allowed that none ever sui*passecl the surpass-* 
ers of mankind in the passion for comparative glory, unless it 
were the Devil, into whose mouth Milton has with great proprie*^ 
ty put the like thought with Caesar's Better to reign in hell than 
serve in heaven : and we are told the same vain-glorious being 
traverses the world with indefatigable zeal to destroy excellence 
wherever he can find it. 

On the other hand, the most excellent works have been achiev- 
ed without a mixture of vanity : Christ had none : his Apostles 
had none : but he taught them meekness and humility as a prin- 
cipal rule of conduct, and rebuked the sons of Zebedee on their 
betraying a slight inclination to excel. If we can suspect any of 
them of having a tincture, it must be Paul ;• and perhaps this 
might be the messenger of Satan sent to buffet him, to whom 
were owing his angry overbearing style, and obscure, hasty meth- 
od of argumentation, producing those dark speeches which the 
unwary wrest to their own destruction. With respect to the men-* 
tion of white robesrwith palms in the hands, and sitting upon 
thrones to judge the twelve tribes of Israel, we may understand of. 
those as we are taught to understand of some Jewish institutions^ 
that they were given for the hardness of our hearts, but it was not 
so from the beginning, that is, not contained in the original design 
of rectifying the sentiments, but necessary indulgencies to human 
infirmity, which cailnot always rise even to a religious zeal with- 
out a gentle lift from vanity. But the whole Papal system, most 
of the heresies and schisms, the corruptions and perversions oP 
Christianity have sprung from the desire of domineering, overtop- 
ping, and excelling. 

Then if we turn to the heathen sages, Lycurgus and Solon, 
those two excellent lawgivers, had none : Socrates, the prime 
apostle of reason, Euclid and Hippocrates, had none : whereas 
Protagoras with his brother sophists, Diogenes, Epicurus, Lucre- 
tius, the Stoics who were the bigots, and the latter Academics who 
were the free-thinkers of antiquity, were overrun with it. And 
among moderns, Boyle, Newton, Locke, have made large im- 
provements in the sciences without aid of vanity : while some 
others I could name, having drawn in copiously of that intoxica- 
ting vapor, have labored only to obscure and perplex them. Pride 
is supposed to have been the Devil's fall t aspiring to be Gods 
worked the fall of Man : the first murderer was made such by 
seeing his brother's ofi^ering better accepted than his own: we^ee 
instances daily of strifes, contentions, disturbances, disappoint- 
ments, vexdtions, springing from the desire of excelling ; and where 
most beneficial, it often proves Vke the cow that kicks down the 
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milk she has given. Hence we may fairlv conclude the wcM-ld 
would go on infinitely better if men would learn to do without it : 
and we may rank it among those evils permitted by Providence 
in order to bring forth some unknown good therefrom, and which 
ought never to be' submitted to voluntarily, unless for the same 
reason as we submit to some great displeasure, for the sake of re- 
moving or escaping a greater. 

17. This being the case, it seems the greatest of all absurdi- 
ties that men should be proud of their pride and vain of their van- 
ity : yet we often see it made the topic of panegyric that such a 
hero disdained to do anything like other folks, that he could not 
bear to rank among the rest of his species, could not be satisfied 
without surpassing, all that went before him, and eclipsing all his 
cotemporaries, but aimed always at eminence, and being more than 
man. But these are proper topics of satire as indicating a selfish, 
narrow mind, fond of insulting and triumphing over bis fellow^ 
creatures, a shaHow judgment taken with a shadow nor ever 
reaching to the solid substance. For administration is a bauble 
jnecessary to bribe children iuto their good, because little master 
will not learn his spelling-book, nor miss hold up her head unless 
you tell them one will be admired above other children for' his 
learning,' and tlie other for her genteel carriage ; so you must give 
them the rattle to entice them into the way that you would lead. 
The like artifice is ordinarily carried on throughout all the stages 
of education, and young people come out iuto the world with a 
^resolution if not a confident opinion of excelling everything they 
find in it. 

According as any part of learning is attained, applauses are jess 
lavishly bestowed thereupon, and the lure turned upon the gapping 
some new accomplishment : for nobody applauds the overgrown 
school-boy for being able to read, nor the bachelor of arts that he 
can construe Virgil, because it would be needless after habit has 
rendered the practice easy, and the uses of it are discerned. So 
that applause is no more than an expedient to su))p1y the want of 
discernment in youth, and raise an artificial desire of those attain- 
ments whose advantages are yet unseen : and whoever cannot act 
all his life without such instigation, nor discern the intrinsic value 
and excellence of what he ought to do, continues a child all his 
life, without ever having his judgment ripened to the full maturity 
of manhood. 

But if there be ability to perform extensive services, it is not in 
mortal man to go through all the labors and difliculties reauisite 
for accomplishing them by the mere strength of public spirit, for 
we have not enough of this vivifying principle in our natures : so 
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we must supply the place with an ardor for excelling, or shall 
never effect the good in our power. Very true, this I admit with- 
out hesitation : but then the filthy load of mdolence and selfishness 
tliat burdens us, is an infirmity of our constitution, and the dis- 
charging it by such way as we can, must be regarded as a neces- 
sity of nature, which is certainly right to be complied with, but 
surely no matter of boasting. One might like better to have no 
necessities of nature, but this is not in our power, therefore I am 
not ashamed of having them, because I cannot keep my body in 
health without them : yet I should never think of bragging that I 
went across the yard regularly, nor making that a topic of pane- 
gyric upon anybody. It may be proper for jockeys and running 
footmen to keep themselves snare and light by cathartics, and if 
their profession demands such regimen, I cannot blame them for 
practising it. So if Alexander and Csesar could never be easy 
off the stool, I would not deny then that needful utensil, so long as 
their way of life and incessant hurry of cnterprize required a mind 
perpetually alert, and they labored under a paralytic insensibility 
to public good and intrinsic excellence, not to be removed without 
continual evacuation : nevertheless, it might have become them 
better to have concealed both their infirmity, and method of dis- 
charging it from all, than expect u{K)n these accounts to bo made 
the subjects of adoration. 

18. ilut this lax habit, how much soever allowable where there 
is a long career of public service which cannot be run through 
without it, little deserves our recommendation for the benefit of 
the patient himself: it may soothe his fancy for the present, as I 
have met with some people who profess to find vast amusement 
in the meditations of a water-closet, but when once grown invet- 
erate, there is no stopping it until it has worried him off hi^ legs 
and proved fatal at last. Your perpetual rhubarb-chewers of 
vanity got a canine appetite which the most luxurious success 
cannot satisfy : they never leave running from one splendid follv 
to another, till they destroy themselves. If Persia be subdued, 
our hero-errant must seek adventures at the Ganges : if the army 
mutiny against being carried out of the known world, he must 
lead them over the Egyptian desarts to force an adoption from Am- 
monia Jove : if no further conquests remain, he must outbrave 
the elements, and defy the chilling power of Cydnus to do its worst 
upon his constitution : if strength of nature, or fortune, kinder 
than he deserved, carry him safe through this imminent danger 
too, the young Ammon having nothing left to surpass on earth, 
will needs surpass his brother Bacchus, in the godhke attribute of 
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drinlcinf^, to he nwallows tho grand Ilorciiloan cup again and again, 
until at last ho miccoods in wnHliing lifn away. 

Nor let the potent flatter tlieindislvcH that xWin thirst of glory if 
peculiar to them, for it is to he found among fi<idh!r» and aonnet* 
makern ; and mtdtitudoN, who have no proMpect of ever rising to 
fame or iwwer, yet indulge thcniHislveM in vain imnginations of di- 
recting, chaNliHing, governing, an<l exorcising priwers thev ha?n 
not I to which |>erhaps the study of romances an<l novels may 
have not a little rontrihuted, hy lending the persons conversant in 
them to fancy themscdves actors in scenes similar to what they 
have seen descrihed. 'J'his humor endangers the like conse* 
quences as nmhition, though in a lower degree ; for our ideas 
being apt to run spontaneously in the trains whereto they have 
been accustomed, there is a great Imxnrd that srnne parts of the 
character assumed in reverie will slip tmawares into the conduct 
in real life, which may occasion great improprieties of action and 
grievous inconveniences. For the like rcas<m it is a very per- 
nicious though too conmion efliict of parental fondness, to breed 
up children with a notion of their extraordinarv parts and accom- 
plishment, or any other unparalleled external or bodily advan- 
tage : for being taught to look upon tliems<dvcs as superior to 
everything else, they will naturally despise what is suitable to their 
talents and situation, drive at things improper or impossible, gain a 
general ill-will, and perhaps nm thems<dves into broils by claim- 
ing a resnect an<i deference not belonging to them. 

10. It we examine how we come by this passion for excelling, 
it will give us no very favorable opinion of it : some may sup|K>s6 
it innate in great souls, and w} many other wsntiments have been 
supposed innate, iMicause neither the time nor the metliods are re- 
membered in wliich they were introdu<:ed. Hut nature gives us 
none other propensity than for pleasure : so the chihl can Im) easy 
and pleased its4>lf, h cares not and observes not what happens to 
other permie ; and sotrie little familiarity with objects gained by a 
course of time, must be allowed to give the knack of comparinfj;, 
and discerning its sui>eriority above other children. How then is 
this most usually acquired ? not by rational diHr^)very, not by ma- 
turity of experience, nor the documents of prudent instructers, but 
by the nurse, tluj wsrvants, or the mother, improved by daily ex- 
amples of others jKisMtswid with the like iHishion, and perfected by 
the acidamations of the mob, or mwrmuui encrjiniiims of flatterers. 
Everybody says it is a fine thing to shine in comparison ; it pleases 
because it pleases, for other rv.nwm lh«?y will give none : if you 
pretend to doubt of it, they wonder yoti can doubt, and answer 
with exclamations at your |)cculiarity. 
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Nor can other good reason for self-valuation be found, unless 
that it urges to strive in the attainment or performance of things 
useful or excellent: therefore so far as it answers this purposeit 
is justifiable, but no furtlier ; and this rule may ascertain both the 
measure and the objects whereon it ought to be placed. But it 
carries nothing intrinsic independent on that service to recommend 
it^^not even the privilege of being uncommon, as those who are 
most vain of it fondly persuade themselves : for nothing is more 
common or vulgar than the desire of excelling ; the Roman mob 
bad it as well as Cssar ; and that was the reason they admired 
his grandeur, because they thought it a charming thing to possess* 
Every one of them would have been overjoyed to have been Em- 
peror, but he alone had the means afibrded him of gratifying his 
desire : so the difference, so much vaunted of, was none other 
than between a man whose appetite lies quiet because be has no 
victuals, and another in whom the cravings are doubled by the 
sight of dainties lying within his reach. But the means of gratifi- 
cation he had no title to value himself upon, they being extraneous 
to himself, the gifts or rather the loans of nature and fortune, not 
theproperty of the possessor. 

For we have found no reason in the course of our inquiries to 
imagine a difi^ereuce in the spiritual substances of men, which are 
.themselves, everything corporeal being adventitious and separable 
from them: but they are all equally capable of receiving whatever 
perceptions are impressed upon them, and moving whatever 
material particle comes within the sphere of their activity : so their 
powers of perception and action depend upon the configuration or 
present state of their bodily machine, and mental organization. 

But if this be too dry and abstruse argumentation for the mas- 
ter of the world, let us ask whedier it was his own exploit that he 
was born in imperial Rome, of a patrician family, and name which 
tlie heralds could derive from the Trojan lulus, instead of being 
the sun of Alphenus, the shrewd-working cobbler. Mr. Waller 
thinks. Great Julius in tiie mountains bred, perhaps some flock or 
herd bad led : the world's sole ruler might have been but the best 
wrestler on the green. But then nature must have furnished him 
with a stout nimble pair of legs, or he would have hardly aspired 
to throw all his brother bumpkins. Nor was birth and bodily ac- 
tivity enough without an exquisite texture of brain enabling him to 
call all the Roman citizens by name, and dictate to three aman- 
uenses together. And yet with all these bounties of nature to be- 
friend him, he might have lost all the fruits of them by want of 
proper tendence in bis childhood ; a little negligence of his nurse 
might have made him ricketty, an unlucky bump upon the head 
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rendered biro stupid, or idle tales of Fauns, Satyrs, Lemures or 
Divinations, filled him with superstition so as to necome weakly, 
hyppisb, and pusillanimous ever after. Neither, without the vio- 
lent struggles oetweeh the nobles and populace, would he have 
had any encouragement to think of overtopping bis compatriots. 
Had any of these circumstances fallen out amiss, we may presume 
he would have had little share of that noble spirit of ambitiotfky 
which made him prefer being the first roan in a village before the 
second at Rome. 

20. It is a trite observation that the silliest people are the vain- 
est, and. if such chance to be placed in liigh fortunes, which 
make them the adroiration of the generality, they are excusable 
froro their irobecility to resist the force of syropathy : but that 
persons of large understandings and strong natural parts should be 
driven along by the torrent, seeros out of character ; that those 
who pretend always to lead, never to follow, should yet follow 
irojplicitly the superficial notions of a populace, should take their 
ruluig principle Iroro the babblings of a nursery, be deluded by the 
current forms of vulgar language to judge of things by comparison, 
may be thought matter of astonishment. Such, of all men, ought 
best to know the ground v)f their own sentiments, to choose their 
persuasions, and form their estimation for themselves independ- 
ently on popular bias. If they perceive themselves unable to run 
briskly enough in the career they have found intrinsically laudable 
as being intrinsically beneficial, without the aid of vanity, they 
have reason to be mortified at their inability rendering the assist- 
ance of such a dangerous auxiliary needful, but none to let it gain 
upon them a hair's breadth further than that necessity requires. 
For vanity is a passion, and the passions though sometimes ex- 
cellent servants, always prove bad masters. 

It has been shown in the Chapter on Freewill, that we are 
guided in all our motions with as unerring certainty as the best man- 
aged horse : we do not always know which way our rider will 
make us take at the very next turning just before us, much less 
at miles distance. Our appetites and passions are the spurs and 
bridles that govern us, by which we are made to walk or gallop, 
to amble or curvet, to toil against the steepy hill, or rush down 
the dangerous precipice, to take the adventurous leaps of folly, 
or plunge into the sloughs of vice. These are the impediments 
abridging our freedom, and stirring up that contrariety of Wills 
within us, which, whenever we feel a want of liberty, was the oc- 
casion of our thraldom. Nor can we be certain whose dominion 
we lie imniediately under ; it is not impossible there may be sub- 
ordinate governors, creatures of a higher species, who serve their 
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uses upon us as' we do with beasts of draught and burden : this 
impeaches not the government of Providence, whose universal 
plan comprises all degrees of subordination, adjusting them seve- 
rally to the general design. 

What though a sparrow lies at the mercy of some unlucky boy 
that has gotten a string about its leg, still we know both from 
reason and Scripture, that it falleth not to the ground without our 
heavenly Father. Yet nobody would wish to be in the condition 
of the sparrow with his leg in a string, nor fall under the thraldom 
of any creature. The evils permitted by Heaven, though design- 
ed to work out some greater good, nevertheless ai*e always griev- 
ous in some part of their operation : how much soever they may 
tickle the fancy at first, the wise man will see this is only a bait 
to tempt the heedless gudgeon, and will strive to avoid them 
whenever he can. 

Among those evils, vanity ought to be counted one, as contain- 
ing no solid substance to create an intrinsic value, or give it title 
to be denominated a good : it has none other ground than the 
delusion of an imaginary propriety in what are really the goods of 
nature or fortune deposited in our keeping. So that the best fur- 
nished stand in no better case than the ass in the fable carrying 
the image of Cybele : the opening crowd fall prostrate on either 
side as he passes, but their adoration is paid to the Goddess not 
to the beast, who would sell for no more at a fair than his bro- 
ther Long-ear, carrying two bundles of rags with a gypsy brat in 
each of them. But alas ! we poor strutting mortals are not such 
persons of consequence as Cybele's ass : we none of us carry the 
whole Goddess fully dressed in all her gorgeous robes and pre- 
cious symbols : we creep in long procession one behind another, 
each bearing something from the sacristy. 

The great and potent carry her crown embattled with turrets : 
the rich and opulent carry the gold and silver vessels for her sa- 
crifices : the magnificent and elegant her nice-wrought robes and 
needle-pointed vestments: the beautiful and witty her flowers, 
embellishments and perfumes : even the dancing-master, the mil- 
liner, the French friseur, and Italian singer, have gotten a rag of 
Cybele powerful enocigh to draw transports of admiration from 
connoisseurs. Those laden with useful knowledge or accomplish- 
ment, carry some of the most valuable of her jewels : yet still 
they are her's, not the beast*s that bears them ; nor do they draw 
much admiration by their own lustre, unless set off with a multi- 
tude of false sparks and a deal of silver flourishing aft^r the mod- 
ern taste. Virtue itself is but an inner garment, the fine linen 
kerchief worn nearest the bosom of the Goddess ; for though we 
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mu9t acquire it for ourselves, yet the abiliues, the opportunities, 
the inducemeDts previous to the acquisition, were of foreign growth 
imported hither from celestial regions. 

21. Thus we see how little reason there is to value ourselves 
upon anything we possess, whether external, bodily, or mental 
advantage, whetlier accidental, or the produce of our own indus- 
try : for we do not possess in property but only as usufructuaries, 
and we know the lading will be taken off our backs, if not sooner, 
yet at the end of our journey through life ; but for what new 
charge shall be entrusted with us for our next journey, we de- 
pend upon the bounty and merciful kindness of Heaven. And 
this may account for the distribution of applause being made 
among persons so disproportionately to the real value of their 
endowments and actions ; because upon this score they merit 
none, but solely for the sake of the good effects expected to 
ensue upon bestowing it. Therefore praise and reward are most 
discreetly applied to the novice, the giddy, the shallow, and the 
selfish, who have none other motive to bestir themselves in a 
good course ; for where a man has no sense of his duty, you must 
bribe him to it if you will have it done : but whoever pretends to 
labor in pursuit of virtue or moral science, has least reason of any 
ta repine at missing his share, because to him least of any it is 
either needful or safe, but much of it would vitiate his virtue, and 
turn his ardor for knowledge into mere pretence, deceiving even 
himself. 

For virtue loses her essence, becoming self-interest, when the 
eye fixes constantly upon the gratification or profit beyond; 
and when the credit of making discoveries comes to be the ob- 
ject in view during the investigation, it hangs like a dead weight 
upon the judgment, warping away the thought insensibly from 
what is just and solid, to what is specious and glittering. There- 
fore there is no prudence in suffering a humor or vanity to hold 
up this object before us ; for if it carry us faster than we could 
go without, it carries us like a runaway horse, so much wider out of 
our way. Nor need we solicit ourselves either for self-complacence 
or commendation from others ; for provided we take care lo shape our 
conduct aright, so much of either as can turn into wholesome 
nourishment will drop into our mouths without our seeking. 

22. I have now done my best to know this siren Vanity, as 
the most likely means to escape it, for forewarned forearmed. I 
have endeavored to turn it inside out, to discover its emptiness, to 
lay open its ugliness, and raise a disgust at the foulness it is found 
to contain when divested of its coverings: for it is^the reproach 
of human nature, it breeds like vermin in the corruptions and in- 
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firmides of our constitutions, it is an epidemical disease spreading 
like the pestilence : for tlie trifling world around us so fills the air 
with infection, as the London smoke does with blacks, that we 
can neither keep ourselves nor our furniture tolerably clean with- 
out continual washings and scrubbings. It is such a dissembler 
there is no getting rid of it entirely : when you go to hunt it down 
most eagerly it will follow close at your elbow, mingling among 
your train, like an accomplice of a pick-pocket, who joins in with 
the crowd as one of the pursuers. For a man may be vain of 
his exemption from the vanities he sees in others, or more vain of 
his having no vanity at all himself: when once he begins to say 
in his own mind, nobody has less vanity than I, he has more than 
he knows of, for all advantageous comparison foments it. One 
would think the contemplation of our own follies and fond imagin- 
ations should be the surest recipe to mortify it : but some- 
times the contrary falls out by our growing vain in the compari- 
son of our former with our present selves. We may take plea- 
sure in abusing our nature to exaggerate our corrections of it, in 
example of the greatest sages of antiquity, who have performed 
wonders that way : puffed up with the conceit of how much we 
should cheat Zopyrus the physiognomist, and how our friends 
who know us would laugh as heartily at him as Alcibiades did, if 
he were here to try his skill upon our features. 

Therefore it is the emptiest of all vanities to fancy ourselves 
utterly void of it ; this lulls us into a security that leaves open the' 
door for many others to intrude : it were better to possess our 
minds with the impossibility of escaping perfecdy, and then we 
shall stand more upon our guard against treachery within, which 
would let in new enemies upon us. I think I may answer for the 
benefit of this prepossession and consequent attention upon expe- 
rience, having every now and then perceived some lurkmg vanity 
stealing slily in through crannies were one would least expect it, 
which convinces me there are traitors within, though I cannot yet 
find them out. All one can do with respect to the poison unex- 
pelled, is to disperse it upon the skin, as physicians draw a gout 
they cannot cure, away from the nobler parts. So taking for 
granted I must have some fund of vanity in my composition as 
well as other folks, it is better to let it evaporate in odd thoughts, 
quaint expressions, sparkling similies, and long-spun allegories, 
than work into the sinews and marrow of argumentation. Per- 
haps there may be no hurt in sprinkling something that will startle 
and rouse the Reader when beghming to nod over a dry subject : 
and if he have a spice of the common malady himself, he will 
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feel a Aoothinfi; pleasure in reflecting how much more gravely and 
decently he could have manoged the same topics. 

Hut in nil serious inquiries it will prove a most dangerous eoe- 
mVf creating an interest in some particular issue, before it is seen 
wnich way our premises will nuturnlly kmd, and so emnloying rea- 
son in the servile task of maintaining a point, rather tlian its pro- 
per ofTice of disitovering a truth. 

Therefore I must endeavor to guard against this invader of lib- 
erty as well as all odiers, proceeding widt a becoming courage and 
vigilant circumspection, not overawed by great auUioritieSi nor 
friglued by terrors of criticism, vet keeping a reverence for receiv- 
ed opinions and iust deference for tlie judgment of others, boldf 
not arrogant, in delivering my thoughts, not petending to dictate, 
but oflering for consideration, cautious of giving ofTence, turnios; 
things to examine Utem on all sides before tliey go from mo, and 
regardful of consequences, sedubtis to do mv best, but content if 
that best shall prove but litde, not having the vanity to disdain 
small services or even imperfect hints wtiere I can do no better. 
Under die conduct of these guides I mirpose to issue forth on my 
progress with a resolution, for I can nut resolve, not undertake, 
lo preserve a sober decent freedom diroughout, whh a perfect in- 
dinerence to everydiing beside truUi, use, and reconcilement. 
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THINCiH ABOVK RKAHON. 

As hard as I have been upon vanity in all its, branches through- 
out die preceding pages, I am far from ccmdemning a just regard 
to reputation : for this will prove a sanction to a man's own judg- 
ment of diat rectitude which he makes die rule of his conduct, and 
gain him that willingness to receive his assistance without which 
his labors can be of very little benefit to anybody besides himself. 
'J'herefore before I proceed further, 1 must guard against what is 
most apt to do injury to the credit of a work, die expectation of 
greater matters to be contained in it dian were intenuod. If the 
Reader be kindly dis{)Osed, he will reduce his expectations so low, 
as but just enough to leave him a curiosity of listening to me : 
should he afterwards by great chance find more than he expected, 
the disappointment will hurt neither of us ; whereas a disappoint- 
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ment the contrary way might do him a displeasure, and me a dis^ 
credit, we do not cither of us deserve. 

Perhaps it might be imagined from some former passages and 
from the great preparations made to fit myself for such an enter- 
prize, tiiat I am going to make a perfect reconcilement between 
revealed Religion and natural, in all their branches. I should be 
glad to do so much, and I believe it possible to be done, provided 
botli be taken in their genuine purity, stripped of all the disguise- 
ments, and foreign mixtures cast upon them by unwary or ill-de- 
signing persons : but tlie task exceeds my skill and abilities. How- 
ever, I mean to do the best I can towards it, which yet I did not 
think myself likely to do without cautious preparation. So my 
own abilities must be the scanty limits to determine the choice of 
my subjects : I shall take such only in hand upon which I seem 
likely to offer something pertinent to the main purpose, leaving all 
the rest to more masterly performers : well satisfied if I can eSBsct 
the reconcilement in some few points where it has been commonly 
thought desperate, and not without hopes of doing something that 
way which may encourage abler workmen to make larger ad- 
vances upon the same design. This attempt I have all along had 
in view from tlie very first, and have dropped a hint of it in ^ 57 
of the Vision under figure of Gellius' interlineations, the tracer 
whereof I am now beginning to recover. 

I must desire likewise it may be remembered that my course 
has lain all along within the precincts of human reason, nor do 1 
mean to pass the barriers now, for fear of wandering out of my know- 
ledge : therefore shall not meddle with the external evidences, as 
belonging to another science I am not versed in. There are able 
champions enow among the divines to handle these weapons, to 
examme their just weiglit, to |K)ise and point them rightly against 
tlie gainsayer : too many to need my feeble assistance, who might 
only stand in their way by my unskilful management* So I shall 
confine myself to such of the doctrines and duties on both sides 
whereof ) can find a natural, unforced explanation, which may 
render them compatible, or sometimes corroborative of one ano- 
ther, so that instead of being detached seemingly discordant teneA, 
tliey may grow into one compact body, having a connection and 
vital circulation running throughout the whole. 

2. The first object most expedient to begin our trial upon seems 
to be the ascertaining the pro{)er province and jurisdiction of Rea- 
son ; fer here the parties usually become litigants on setting out : 
and till they can be brought to some agreement upon this point 
there is liule hopes of travelling amicably in any otlier part of their 
journey. The Believer is perpetually warqing men to beware of 
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reason as a blind fallacious guide, exhorting them to submit their 
reason to faith, to believe things their understanding cannot fathoni : 
nay, some have gone so far as to insist that we see all things in 
God by the eye of faith, and that our natural faculties discover 
nothing to us with a certainty to be depended upon. The Ra- 
tionalist will admit nothing of all this, for he maintains that reason 
is the only faculty we have to help ourselves with, therefore if we 
discard this guide, we must grope in the dark without any guide 
at all : nay, insists that no man can help following it whatever he 
may fancy to the contrary, for whoever takes tilings upon the 
credit of another does it upon conviction of the other's knowledge 
and veracity, without which he would not heed him. Thus far 
we must acknowledge him in the right, and so he possibly may 
be without his antagonist being altogether in the wrong, if the lat- 
ter have a different idea of reason : for while there remains a 
variance in this particular not taken notice of, they will only play 
at cross purposes, and may dispute forever "without any effect : 
therefore it seems advisable to endeavor settling clearly what are 
our ideas of reason, before we go on to consider what it will do. 
Reason in its fullest extent, comprehends every inlet whereby 
light can break in upon us, the judgment of the senses, the learn- 
ings received by instruction, investigations of our understanding, 
and the conclusions left in our mind thereby : and is synonymous 
with sense or discernment, by which we estimate the reality of 
any appearance or truth of any proposition suggested. In this 
comprehensive latitude it must be taken when we pronounce it the 
sole faculty we have to help ourselves with, which were not true 
if spoken of any particular means of knowledge exclusive of 
the rest. But we often distinguish between reason and appear- 
ance, reason and information, reason and experience, reason and 
authority, which are considered as so many distinct sources from 
whence knowledge may be derived ; for what we are told and 
what we have seen we do not discover by reason, which need 
onlv be employed when other means are wanting or unsatisfactory : 
and in some such restrained sense the term must be understood 
b^" whoever talks of submitting reason to another guide. 

But I cannot help observing, there seems a little inconsistency 
in the procedure of both parties : for the man who would per- 
suade another to give up his reason plies him with arguments to 
enforce his miracles, prophecies, and other evidences, wherein he 
appeals to that very reason he so totally decries. On the other 
hand, he that insists upon reason being the sole faculty, which no 
man- can help following if he would, has no ground to charge an- 
other with casting aside his reason, which is not possible for him 
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to do: for the Spanish villager sees no reason to distrust bis con- 
fessor in anything told him, so follows the faculty he has as stead- 
ily as the most enlightened free-thinker. 

3. Therefore reason, to be made the subject of a dispute,, must 
* import something that is not the sole principle of assent, but capable 
of being deserted for some other guidance, and we must seek for 
some more determinate idea of it than is ordinarily to be found 
among disputants. And if we attend to the language of mankind,^ 
I think it will be found, that reason denotes tliat set of principles 
or judgments stored in the mind from experience or other sources r 
for when we say a thing stands to reason, or is discordant from it, 
we mean thereby that it coincides or disagrees with the notbns 
we have already entertained. Now were we masters of mathe-. 
matical certainty, our present judgments would be an infallible 
test to try all other evidences by, according as we perceived them, 
repugnant or reconcilable thereto : but this not being the case, 
it would be the most unreasonable thing in the world to resolve 
against ever departing from our present judgment upon any evi- 
dence whatever, or to do it unless the new evidence overbalance^ 
the old. 

Thus far we may go without offence to either side : but submit-r 
ting implies something more than barely balancing the evidences ;: 
it carries the idea of a voluntary act to take off weight from the 
scale of present opinion ; and when we reflect how often preju- 
dice and passion slip into the balance, we shall see the expedi^ 
ence of submitting our reason by sedulously lifting out the weights 
they have cast in. On the other hand, if another would throw 
his prejudices and passions into the opposite scale, there is as- 
much expedience in resisting, as there was in submitting in the 
former case. I shall not enter into the contests concerning the 
side whereon the prejudice lies ; each opponent constantly charg- 
ing it upon the other : it is enough to warn both against the dan- 
ger and unreasonableness of resolving either to exact or refuse 
submissioa at all hazards ; let them use their best industry to find 
out the proper times for either.. 

^ But it is said there are some principles so strongly confirnied 
by constant experience, that though thfey have not mathematical 
certainty, they carry so full a degree of assurance, as no weight 
of testimony or other subsequent evidence can overbalance with- 
out aid of violent prejudice or passion, which is the circumstance 
making resistance expedient. Now I cannot easily admit that we 
may be so well assured of any principle as to render it absolutely 
impossible there should be any new evidence strong enough to 
overthrow it upoh a dispassionate examination. We know for 
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once this rule failed, when the Indian king discredited all the 
Dutchman had said before, upon hearing him assert, that in Hol- 
land, the cold was so intense as to make the water hard enough 
to walk upon : for we can scarce be better assured of anything 
than he was that if a greater degree of cold could make water 
hard, a less degree must proportionably stiffen and approach it 
towards hardness, which was contrary to constant experience. 

But then as in the present disputes there is no room to expect 
such extraordinary evidence as may deserve the preference to all 
our old stores, but they are carried on by reasonings of man with 
man, upon the foundations lying open in common to all ; I see no 
cause to admit exceptions against this rule, nor expedience even 
of listening to the proofs offered by a fellow-creature in support 
of a point directly counter to the clearest, best-established princi- 
ples of reason, unless by an experimental application he can pro- 
duce the testimony of our own senses. If a man told me he drank 
out a bottle yesterday after dinner, I might take him at his word, 
because I see nothing in my ideas to hinder that he might do it : 
but if he added, that as soon as he had drank out the* wine, he 
crept into the bottle himself, this appears so discordant to my 
clearest conceptions, that I should deem it superfluous to let him 
call for witnesses to attest the fact, or enter into a long argumen- 
tation to prove the possibility of it. I should cut the matter short 
by desiring him to send for the bottle, and if he would let me see 
him creep in again, I would engage to believe he had done it yes- 
terday. 

But the misfortune is, we are apt to mistake the extent of our 
rule by mistaking that of our reason : the strong glare of our clear- 
est evidences makes them seem to cover more ground than they 
really do, by which means we are led sometimes to imagine them 
contradicted in matters whereof they are wholly silent. Hence 
comes the distinction between things contrary to reason, and 
things above reason, that is, beyond the limits of its reach. For 
sure none will be so hardy as to require assent against reason in 
points whereof the party stands in a situation to judge for himself: 
nor will any avow his resolution to refuse all other evidences, 
when he has no rational grounds from his own fund to determine 
either way. But the great difficulty lies in ascertaining what is 
above, and what contrary to, reason : there are perpetual disputes 
upon this article, some looking upon their non-comprehension as a 
certain mark of the contrariety, while others would impose the 
most palpable absurdities under the notion of their being above 
reason. The vulgar are generally too credulous, because their 
reason being narrow, there is little room to contradict it : and the 
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learned too indocible, because having extended theirs to a larger 
field, they think everything a contradiction that will not come with- 
in the sphere. 

I have heard it remarked that parsons and lawyers are the nK)st 
troublesome people in the world for one another to deal with, for 
being used to argumentation and rejoining, they will take nothing 
upon trust without having it explained to their satisfaction ; one 
will receive none of your creeds upon the authority of the Church, 
unless you trace out to him every link of the connection between 
speculative points, and the happiness of mankind ; the other ex- 
pects you to show what foundation* there is in justice, that if a 
man ha§ ever so good a cause and sets out ever so clearly in his 
plea, yet if he happens to demur by averment, when he should 
have concluded to the contrary, judgment shall go against him. 
And if they acquiesce in these things for peace sake, yet they look 
upon them as empty forms of no real use, imposed only to amuse 
the vulgar, and ^ve an importance to the persons skilled in them. 
But in all trades, professions, arts, and sciences whatsoever, there 
is something of mystery understood by the respective professor, 
and clearly discerned necessary, for his practice, but extremely 
hard to be made out plain enough to satisfy the reason of a 
stranger. 

I shall not attempt to describe the certain mark by which things 
above reason may be distinguished from things contrary to reason, 
as being more than I can undertake : this is best learned by that 
most useful knowledge I have recommended more than once be- 
fore under the appellation of the science of ignorance. That 
there must be a difference, stands to reason itself, which can pasSi 
no judgment concerning things above it, therefore they can have 
no contrariety to it, for a witness cannot easily be contradicted in 
points whereon he deposes nothing : it belongs to reason to judge 
of the external evidence offered in support of them, but would be 
a contradiction in terms to suppose reason capable of pronouncing 
upon a previous contemplation of their nature. But how much 
soever men acknowledge in general the limited condition of their 
understanding, this is but a profession in form to gain the credit 
of modesty, or rather they think themselves sensible of the limita- 
tion when they really are not : for you seldom find them sensible 
of it in particular instances. They will readily enough admit an 
ignorance of external objects, because this may proceed from 
want of necessary Information, and casts no slur upon their ca- 
pacity : but are wonderfully backward to acknowledge it in their 
ideas of reflection ; for fear this might lessen them in their own 
opinion by showing a want of strength in their faculties. 
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5* Nevertheless, whoever will take the pains to reflect, may 
find instances of events whose reality he cannot doubt of, though 
the manner of their production bo beyond all possibility of con* 
ception. We know that if two bodies lie close together, by push- 
ing one vou may move both, yet it is not to be conceived how 
the hindmost can move before the other is gone away to leave a 
space for it to move into, nor how tljc foremost can move before 
tliere is any motion in the other to impel it. Thereforer some 
who were unwilling to allow anything above their reason denied 
the reality of all motion whatever : so that one may successively 
see Paris, London, and Edinburgh, without stirring an inch from 
one's place. We move our limbs witli perfect command and ex- 
pertness, without knowing any circumstance concerning the little 
fibres whereby wo move them, how many they be, where they lie^ 
or which of them bek>ngs uj each particular member. This is so 
inconceivable, tliat Hartley denied we ever move them at all, but 
that they are worked for us by the vibratiuncles of ether. We 
continually experience perceptions excited in our minds by the 
action of bodies upon our senses, yet there is no conceiving any 
relation between impulse and thought, nor what connection the 
modifications of body can have with tlic perceptions of spirit. 
Therefore Kcrklcy denied the exiHtence of bodies, and that per- 
ception could bo excited by anything less tlian an immediate act 
of Omnipotence. The pulsation of the heart, the working of the 
lungs, the tone of circulating vessels in plants and animals, the 
powers of elasticity and electricity, the action of fire, the prodi- 
gious explosion of gunpowder, are things inconceivable in their 
pauses and manner of operation. 

These then are all a^iove reason, and if we become infidels to 
everything that is so, we shall lose the use of our senses, and strip 
ourselves of all knowledge and grounds of assurance of any kind 
whatever. We should attain a freedom of thought indeed with a 
witness, but such a freedom as a man would enjoy who stiould be 
carried up into the intermiindane spaces beyond the reach of all 
attraction : he woukl have no force nor restraint upon him, it is 
true, but at the same time he would have no powor of motion, for 
he could neither walk, nor swim, nor fly. The divisibility of 
matter is above our reason, whether you sup[K>se it endless or 
limit it by the doctrine of atr)ms : yet how (^r)n^l(lently have many 
maintained the opposite sides of the (]ue.stion. Mr. liocke hat 
shown us what one might wonder we should need showing, for 
one would think everybody should know his own ideas without 
being told, but he has shown us that we have no idea of anything 
infinite : therefore all infinities are incomprehensible ; but who 
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would make this a reason for disbelieving their reality ? The most 
extravagant zealots for reason hold the existence of infinite space. 
Epicurus and Lucretius, who cannot be suspected of vulgar cre- 
dulity, maintained the infinitude of atoms, and that infinite combi- 
nations were formed of them : nay further, that there are innumera- 
ble Earthstwherein the very same transactions are passing as in 
this, champions of liberty railing in North-Brjtohs, versifiers squirt- 
ing out careless rhapsodies of harmonious Billingsgate, and Searches 
puzzling their brains upon old exploded questions which nobody 
cares a pin how decided, as being of no consequence either for 
raising a fortune, or making a figure in the House of Commons, 
or shining in polite company. 

Thus we see how all are driven by the testimony of their sen- 
ses and exercises of their reason, in whatever various manner per- 
formed, to admit the reality of some things inexplicable, and con- 
sequently above reason as lying beyond the reach of our concep- 
tion. And if visible nature be so replete with mysteries, we 
most expect to find them in contemplations on the supreme 
Being, in whom everything is infinite, ever3rthing incomprehensi- 
ble : of whose acts we have no experience nor testimony of our 
senses, but can only catch an imperfect glimpse by their remote 
consequences in his works. We have no clear idea of crearion, 
nor tlie passage from nonentity into existence and personality, 
because all productions we know of were made of pre-existent 
materials ; yet most of us are convinced the Beings we see must 
have been created. We have no adequate notion of necessary 
existence, yet are all persuaded to a man it must belong some- 
where, the sole question remaining, whether to one object, or 
multitudes. We cannot conceive a pure act determined origin- 
ally by the agent without some foreign influence : for . the acts of 
bodies proceed necessarily from external impulse, and our own 
determinately from previous lights and motives : yet we cannot 
fail of seeing, the First Cause must have acted before there was 
anything prior to give an influence, or stand as the object of in- 
telligence ; nor could he have had intelligence such in kind as ours 
within himself, for that would be making him consist of parts, one 
to be discerned, the other to discern, and this passively, because 
in all discernment we know of, the mind receives involunt^ly 
the action of something else upon it. We can conceive Time and 
Space neither dependent nor independent on the Almighty Will 
and pleasure ; for if we take the former, then, if it should so please 
God, there might be a time wherein there would be no time, and 
he himself might exist nowhere yet without ceasing to l)e, which 
seem to carry a contradiction in the terms : if the latter, then were 
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time and space self-extstencies, co-eternal with God himself, ne- 
cessary assistants in his work of creation, by furnishing room, with- 
out which he could not have spread fortli his worlds, and scope, 
without which his order of succession and courses of Providence 
could not have taken effect. Yet who of us doubts the reality of 
time and space, or that God had the fountain of all created Being 
solely in himself, without being beholden to anything external for 
making his gracious intentions practicable ? 

The aversion against admitting anything above reason, which 
nevertheless we have seen it is impossible to avoid, has been the 
fatal eddy drawing men into atheism : for because they could 
not conceive a substance which could neither be felt, nor seen, 
nor apprehended by any other avenue of sensation, they denied 
the existence of spirit ; because they could not apprehend dse 
manner of creation, they maintained ^ the external self-existency 
of matter, nev^r considering that their dread of credulity drove 
them upon points more inadmissible than any they rejected. For 
if we have any sphere of reason, it must include the properties of 
bodies wherewith we are daily conversant : but our experience 
of what may be done by various assortments of them, will not 
suffer us to imagine that any combination of them can form a 
perceptive Being. We know that vast quantities of motion are 
continually lost by coDision and pressure, which matter can never 
recruit, having none other activity than what it derives from im- 
pulse of things external : we know the action of all substances 
within our notice depends upon certain adequate causes, that 
their difference of primary properties, their number or proportion 
to the space they float in, must have had a cause to determine 
them, therefore there must have been something prior to tljeir 
operation and existence. All these tilings are not above reason, 
our notions of them being grounded on experience, therefore 
whatever reason disapproves concerning them we must pronounce 
contrary to it. 

But when we go to dive into the original causes, we may ex- 
pect beforehand to find them above our reason : for of these we 
have no experience nor other knowledge of their powers, tlian 
may be gathered from consideration of what their effects must ne- 
cessarily require. So that when anything appears hard of con- 
ception, if we examine what there is similar within our experience 
N to form, a conception by, this will be the most likely method to 
discover whether it be above or contrary to reason : for it is one 
thing to find nothing like what is proposed in all our stores of ex- 
perience, another to find them discordant to it ; the one is only a 



negative evidence^ the other a posntive, ivhich prevafls over the 
former in all courts of judicature. 

I have suggested these considerations in order to recoromenct 
the examination of our faculties together with the grounds they 
have to proceed upon, before we go on to examine other objects 
by them ; and prevail on men to make a difference between not 
understanding how a thing can be, and understanding clearly that 
it cannot be, which I conceive would help greatly towards pre- 
venting hasty determinations and groundless confidences in many 
common affairs, but more especially in the contemplation of things 
invisible. Not that I have any particular end to serve by gettio^ 
such persuasion to prevail, for I have neither pretence nor design 
to impose things hard of digestion : I have addressed all along la 
reason, endeavoring to make ever3rthing as clear as the subject 
would permit by examples, illustrations, and explanations, and 
desiring nobody to adopt any of my notions further than he can 
enter into the reasons on which I present them. And I am so far 
from intending to depart from this method, that it will be the prin- 
cipal aim of my future progress to apply what I have hitherto cd-. 
lected for explaining difficulties, and bringing down if possible 
some matters ordinarily esteemed above reason to lie within its 
compass. 



CHAP. XI. 

MIRACLES. 

ArrER the declaration made in the beginning of the last Chap* 
ter against meddling with external proofs, nobody can expect me 
to enter upon the authenticity of any particular miracle : no more 
falls within my province than to examine the credibility of mira- 
cles in general, and whether all proofs offered in support of them 
ought to be rejected without hearing, as an absurdity so abhorrent 
to reason, that no weight of evidence whatever can overbalance* 
I shall have no occasion here to distinguish, as is frequently done 
and frequently disregarded, between immediate acts of the Al- 
mighty and supernatural efiects produced by subordinate powers, 
supposed to interfere in the operations of natural causes : because 
I do not recollect any objections lying against the credibility of 
one, that do not lie equally against the other. For that of the 
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divine dominion not sufTering the creatures to interfere, is rather 
an argument of the external kind, than of the intrinsic impossi- 
bility of their so doing. 

It has been said tliat experience being the ground-work of all our 
knowledge, nothing ought to be admitted which is not supported 
by that : but let it be remembered that experience itself had a 
beginning, all things we can reckon among its stores were once 
new ; therefore if nothing unsupported by it were to gain our as- 
sent, wo should never have any experience at all. Or if it be 
allowed from the necessity of the case, to receive new acquisi- 
tions until we have gotten a competent stock and no longer, when 
are we to fix the time of having gained this competent stock ? 
for children at seven years old have some experience, and a man 
at sixty may have discoveries offered him out of all the course of 
bis former experience. Well, but wo must not take experience 
too strictly, perhaps by supporting may be meant not-opposing : 
80 that I may receive information of new matters whereof my 
former experience is totally silent, but nothing that contradicts 
the testimony I have received from that. I shall not take pains 
to prove that, properly speaking, no new event contradicts expe- 
rience, which deposes only concerning things past : that having 
been already done in a better manner than I can mend by Mr. 
Adams, in his little treatise upon this article, though possibly 
something of what I shall offer may have arisen from hints sug- 
gested there. JJut whether with strict propriety or no, certain it 
is we do talk of things contradicting experience ; when we con- 
ceive it to have been so full as to give a thorough knowledge of 
the subject in question, whatever is ofTored concerning it that will 
not coincide with that, we term contrary to experience. 

Nevertheless, experience itself will testify that such contrariety 
is not so invincible a bar,' but that conviction can sometimes force 
a way in spite of it. Equivocal generation was formerly the or- 
thodox opinion founded on constant experience, by which men knew 
it was the nature of dust and putrefaction to breed vermin : but 
now universally exploded. It was holdon to be against experience, 
that there should be sexes among vegetables, until observations 
upon the farina of lilies, upon the dust flying among the blossoms 
of mulberries, and the female date-tree becoming barren after cut- 
ting down the male, brought the other doctrine into vogue. A 
few years ago the propagation of animals without sexes would have 
been thought contradictory to experience : notwithstanding which 
mdny have been since persuaded of the fact by their own expe- 
riments, or other persons' accounts concerning the fresh-water 
polypus. 
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2» Such instances happening more than once or twice, might 
convince us that experience is not so infallible a guide, as to jus- 
tify our refusing information from any other hand: for in truth it 
never makes us tliorough masters of the subject ; we may know 
enough for our present uses, but can never know there is not more 
to be learnt, beside what we have discovered. Our overweening 
conceit stands upon a hollow foundation, being nothing else than 
the persuasion that our idea of things comprehends their whole 
essence, whereas our discernment reaches not to their essence ; 
we can only observe what effects they work upon our senses or 
upon one anothei^ and from thence deduce imperfectly the pow- 
ers belonging to them and causes operating upon them ; but can 
make no just deduction, that there are not other powers and causes 
whose effects we have never yet experienced. Therefore, as has 
been argued in the Chapter on Judgment, we have no such thing be- 
longing to us as absolute certainty : the notion of it springs from van- 
ity, as if it were beneath us to act or think upon lower grounds. 
But it has been shown in the same place, that although certainty 
was not made for man, yet man may do well enough without it : 
tlie strongest assurance we can get upon the best grounds of expe- 
rience is our proper guide, which we shall do right to follow, yet 
need not pay such implicit submission, as to pronounce it impos- 
sible we can ever have just cause to look aside upon some other 
object. 

Jt will be said all this has nothing to do with miracle, for should 
we discover some new kind of operation unknown to the sons of 
men, we should still believe it natural, owing to a latent property 
always belonging to the bodies exerting it, though never before 
observed, 'i'hosc who have changed their opinion upon equivocal 
or unequivocal generation, upon the sexes of blossoms, or upon the 
hatching of Polypus's, thought, we suppose, they had found out a 
secret in nature, not a force put upon her by superior power pro- 
ducing an operation §he was not able to perfoim. Very well ; but 
let us first examine what we are to understand by nature, for in 
some senses, perhaps we may find that to be a secret of nature 
which we vulgarly call supernatural. I do not know anybody of 
whose person and features we have a more unsettled idea than 
that same dame Nature; we all think ourselves extremely well ac- 
quainted with her: do but mention her name, and everybody 
knows whom you speak of without asking questions, and yet we 
are perpetually varying our idea of her shape and size | but it be- 
comes profound speculatists, who set up for reforming the reason 
of mankind to know what they talk about before they descant 
upon it. 
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Let us observe to them, then, that nature is sometimes opposed 
to education, and natural endowments distinguished from acquir- 
ed : we are supposed to run about in our childhood and speak our 
mother tongue naturally ; but nobody learns Latin or dancing from 
nature, and custom is said to change our nature. Physicians are 
called in to relieve us from obstructions that nature cannot remove : 
farmers by cuhivation make the ground yield them crops that it 
would never have produced naturally : gardeners by inoculation 
cause their trees to bear other than the natural fruits : and in gene- 
ral the term artificial stands in contradistinction to natural. Ingrat- 
itude, drunkenness, bestiality, treason, animosity between near 
relations, are termed unnatural. Yet I suppose in all these cases, 
what is done more than nature can do, will hardly be counted super- 
natural : which shows that we use the term Nature in a more or 
less extensive sense according to the occasion whereon we apply it. 

3. The word Nature when standing alone commonly denotes 
the properties of bodies and course of operations among them 
falling under our notice ; the several species of animals, plants, 
fossils, and so forth, their production, preservation, their powers 
and qualities affecting one another : all which I take to be the ob- 
jects of physiology, or natural philosophy, and whoever could un- 
derstand them all completely, would be deemed to have a thorough 
knowledge of nature. Yet this idea of it will not fully suffice to 
carry us through our present question, wliich extends to a larger 
compass ; the knowledge, the sentiments, the powers and actions 
of man, together with ethics, politics, mechanics, manufactures, 
commerce, and othar arts and sciences dependent thereon, all which 
the naturalist has nothing to do with, yet must all be added to his 
stock to make up that nature whereof we may have experience, 
and beyond whose experienced powers we would pronounce 
everything supernatural, and incredible. 

But with this addition are we sure of having the whole of nature 
still ? before we can proceed secure in confidence of having gotten 
all our materials together, we shall have this preliminary to con-* 
test. For there are those who think that from the view of this 
nature, they can discover another beyond, whereof this is only a 
part, and the rules whereby it is governed, only municipal laws of a 
single province within a boundless empire : and that there is 
a universal nature having general laws superior to the municipal, 
connecting all particular systems in one well-regulated polity un- 
der one supreme Governor. Now let our experience of this sub- 
lunary globe and the transactions upon it be ever so complete, 
what can we know by it concerning the general polity, or how far 
that may, or may not over-rule the particular one provided here ? 
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But you smppose the municipal laws are so provided as to make 
a part of the general, and therefore they will not be broken in 
upon, nor must we expect to see things conducted otherwise than 
by them, until transported into some other province, where there 
is another system prevailing. Why, so I suppose too, because I 
never yet saw an alteration made in them, and shall continue to 
suppose so until I see cogent reason to suppose otherwise ; and I 
think I have shown myself throughout the course of this work, as 
hearty a friend to nature and experience as need be desired : 
nevertheless, this supposition, though a rational on^ is but suppo- 
sition, amounting to a moral, not a mathematical certainty, nor 
strong enough to render all evidence whatever to the contrary in- 
valid, or make it absolutely incredible that such should be pro- 
duced. 

For let us consider how far our experience deposes : that there 
are such powers of nature and such an order as we find operating 
and prevailing here, but with regard to all beyond it is totally si- 
lent : it informs us nothing concerning creatures invisible, what 
powers or views they may or cannot have, what inducements or 
restraints with respect to their interfering in sublunary affiiirs. 
Therefore, to argue in Mr. Adams' way, evidence offered to 
prove an interposition either of the divine power or invisible 
creatures, does not contradict experience, because it deposes to a 
point whereon that deposes nothing. All that experience informs 
us of, relative to the case is, the capacity of substances within our 
notice to receive positions and stations by foreign operation upon 
them : thus far then both evidences agree in their testimony, for 
what miracle does not work a change of station in substances^ 
or put them into a position we know them capable of receiv- 
ing? 

It is now an incontested principle that all matter is homogene- 
ous, the difference in bodies arising from composition, or the dif- 
ferent position of their component particles with respect to one 
another : so that wine consists of the same matter witlv water, 
ever)*^ particle of one being capable of taking its place in the other, 
and of receiving the motion requisite to convey it into such place. 
But we never knew an instance of water changed into wine, oth- 
erwise than by a passage through circulating vessels of the vine 
and the grape, and perhaps in its way receiving an accession of 
other particles which never were in the composition of water. 
What then ? we may still know that the matter composing those 
particles was capable of standing in such arrangement as would 
have made it water ; and experience deposes nothing concerning 
other powers than those falling under our notice ; whether they 
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have or have not skill, discernment, and activity, sufficient to change 
the arrangement of matter in water, so that it shall instantaneously 
become wine. . 

In like manner we know by experience that matter is capable 
of standing in the arrangement of tbe human body performing 
circulation and other vital functions ; and spiritual substance is 
capable of taking a station in such part of the composition where 
it may receive the notices brought by the organs of sensation ; 
both which together make a living man. We know not what cor- 
poreal particle, nor what manner of adherence, holds the percep- 
tive substance in vital union : however we know it is there, and 
when once dislodged, have no reason ever to expect its return, 
because we see the machine continually tend more and more to 
corruption. But we have no experience to assure us there are 
not other agents who have command enough over the motion botli 
of corporeal and spiritual particles to reinstate them exactly in the 
stations we have already seen them capable of occupying, in which 
case the dead man would be restored to life : and until such as- 
surance can be had, the fact must remain credible. 

Since then we find by experience of natural motions that sub- 
stances are capable of' receiving miraculous changes, upon what 
grounds can we deny Almighty power capable of working them ? 
or even pronounce peremptorily upon the incapacity of other 
powers? Ifthere.be a mundane Soul, such as I have described 
in treating upon that article, extending everywhere, permeating 
everything, perceptive and active throughout, intelligent in every 
part by communication of lights from the rest : I see nothing in- 
conceivable in the thought of his turning water into wine, or re- 
storing a dead man to life, or even making a new man by arrang- 
ing the elements into a vital machine, and stationing therein one 
of his own component particles : this seems to me so far from be- 
ing contrary to reason, that it does not rise above reason : nor do 
I find a difficulty in comprehending it so great, as in comprehend- 
ing how I move my own limbs. If 1 believe no superior power 
does interfere to disturb the courses of visible nature, because I 
see no reason for it, it does not follow from thence, that I never 
can see reason : for there is a material difference between finding 
no reason for a thing, and finding a solid reason against it ; the 
one suffices for me to withhold my assent, the other alone can 
warrant me to condemn it as incredible. 

4. I do not know that it is needful to add anything in particular 
upon Revelation, as a distinct species of miraculous operations : 
because I apprehend that it might be effected by an arrangement 
of particles or change of modification in our mental organization, 
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similar to those made in bodies by the others. Men commonly 
conceive their dormant stores of knowledge to be something, they 
do not know what, whether substance or modification, or compo- 
nent part, lying in the mind itself, and therefore not capable of 
locomotion, or diversity of arrangement. I have examined this 
matter carefully in the Chapter on Judgment and other places, 
and found reason to conclude, that the mind or purely spiritual 
part receives nothing besides perception, nor can contain anything 
it does not actually perceive : that in all perception there must be 
two things employed, one to discern, the other to be the object 
discerned ; which object cannot be something within the substance 
of the mind itself, unless you will suppose her to consist of parts, 
some blind and imperceptive, producing no effect until touching 
the others' notice. 

Therefore the objects must be exhibited by something external 
to the perceptive mind, which something I have termed the men- 
tal organization, the various arrangement or motion (for I do not 
pretend to determine which) of whose particles form the judg- 
ments that we discern : in a manner analogous to that of writing, 
where the shape and arrangement of the letters present the sense 
of them to your tliought ; or of speech, where the modulations of 
sound produce the same effect. Our judgments in the natural 
way proceed ordinarily from instruction, conviction, or experience, 
but sometimes we find them arise from other causes : in dreams 
and delusions they are produced by mechanical operation ; strong 
liquors, indigestion, external accident and passion, often make us 
judge very differently of things ; eagerness of desire will assure 
us of success beyond all grounds of expectation, and terror mag- 
nifies dangers. Archbishop Tillotson says, that many people have 
told a lie so often until they believed it to be true : and we may 
have known persons who remembered having given a key or a 
paper to somebody else, and immediately after found it in their 
own pockets. All which shows that judgment is not passed up- 
on knowledge in the mind itself, which we may presume would 
be immutable while deposited there, but upon representations ex- 
hibited in something else^ which is capable of receiving changes 
from external and mechanical causes. 

And though we have no ground from experience to think but 
these causes act naturally, yet since we have not experience of 
universal nature, that does not hinder the operation of other causes 
from producing different modifications, which will exhibit corres- 
pondent scenes of judgment for the mind to inspect, and what- 
ever the mind sees there from time to time, that is her present de- 
termination. Therefore, though I believe it never actually done, 
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yet I conceive it very feasible in theory, that such a Being as we 
have imagined the mundane Soul, might hold discourse with a 
man by suggesting ideas to his thought, like those another would 
excite in conversation : and by tliis means instruct him in know- 
ledge he could not have attained any other way, describe persons 
and transactions he never saw, declare to him future events that 
human sagacity could not discover, inspire him with sentiments, 
move his passions, and rouse up a spirit to any particular under- 
taking, more effectually than the most accomplished orator with 
all his powers of persuasiop. 

5. It may be said that all we have urged hitherto amounts to 
no more, than that there may be a power of making supernatural 
effects, but shows no probability that such a power ever is excit- 
ed. I do not desire it should ; I would have them still remain 
improbable ; all I contend for is only a possibility : but things im- 
probable have sometimes been known to come to pass, therefore 
improbability alone will not stop our ears against all evidence of- 
fered to prove their reality. Nevertheless, it may be denied that 
we h^ve yet made out even a possibility : because the acts qf 
voluntary agents, and such we must suppose all workers of super- 
natural effects to be, for necessary agents can never stir a step 
beyond the laws of nature imposing the necessity upon them, 
may be rendered impossible by their repugnance to the character 
pf the agent, how much soever they lie within his power to per- 
form. A miser has it in his power to make ducks and drakes of 
his guineas ; a nobleman to hire himself out at harvest as a com- 
mon laborer ; a fond mother to strangle the child she doats upon : 
yet we think these things impossible to be done by the persons to 
whom we know it is easily possible to do them ; and this impos- 
sibility suffices to make the fact incredible. Now the character 
of infinite wisdom and goodness belonging to God, and the like 
character of universal benevolence and as boundless intelligence as 
created Being can possess, ascribed to the mundane Soul, will 
not leave it credible, that the original plan of creation should have 
been laid imperfect so as to need occasional corrections, or with- 
out such need that either would interpose to disturb the order of 
nature in any single instance, much less would employ their su- 
perior power in hurtful, idle, or trifling operations. 

All this I very readily admit, as well the assumption, as the in- 
ference deduced from it : but do we know the original plan so 
perfectly as to be assured the lines of connection between the 
several systems comprised in it may never work an alteration in 
the laws of visible nature ; or that some interpositions were not 
contained within the plan, and made essential parts of it ? For. 
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why IS It necessary that every supernatural operation must be a 
sudden expedient to supply an unforeseen defect, and not a pre* 
concerted design interwoven among the order established for 
second causes? Nobody can well doubt but God might have 
caused the com to sprout up spontaneously, or houses fit for our 
commodious habitation to grow out of the ground like trees : 
yet he has so coBftrived his laws of nature here below, as to make 
the interposition of human industry necessary to preserve this sub- 
lunary system from faUing defective. What then should hinder 
but that he may have purposely framed his laws of visible nature in- 
complete without some supernatural interpositions to fill up the re- 
maining spaces in his plan of universal poUty ? And whether these 
interpositions be made by immediate exertion of Omnipotence, or 
by ministry of the mundane Spirits, vulgarly called Angels, either 
upon express command or upon discernment of the expedience, 
is not material to our present purpose. 

6. Then for things pernicious, wanton, and trifling, I must own 
it appears to me incredible that any such should be the work of 
God or his superior order of creatures : but are we such perfect 
masters of wisdom and goodness, as always to know assuredhr 
what is, or is not inconsistent therewith ? The conceit of this 
knowledge makes people think hardly of Providence for the few 
evils scattered about in nature, and has driven some to deny a 
Providence upon account of the many errors and wastes, worth- 
less productions, and unavailing accidents, observable ever3rwhere, 
in which they can see no use nor design. But we see not the 
half of nature, nor of the consequences resulting from events pass- 
ing within our view, so there may be good fruits produced by 
things that yield nothing but evil so far as we can discern, and im- 
portant uses in what appears to us unprofitable and frivolous : nor 
is it unlikely that the wisdom of God should seem foolishness to 
men, or the follies of men be turned by him to serve wise and ex- 
cellent purposes. Persons foUowing dififerent professions and 
sciences are no competent judges of the pertinence of one ano- 
ther's proceedings : that may appear idle and nugatory to the un- 
skilled, which the professor knows to be very material and neces- 
sary : much less can we undertake to pronounce upon the actions 
of creatures of difierent natures, or say with confidence what is 
becoming or important for them to do, and what unworthy their 
attention. 

Some have amused themselves in a vacant hour with imagining 
what ideas the brute creatures must entertain of our transactions, 
supposmg them endued with understanding and rejection like 
ours. It is certain that no understanding can proceed further 
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than what it may strike out from the materials it has to work up« 
on, all beyond must appear wilderness and amazement : therefore 
the animals having little intercourse among us in our afiairs, nor 
means of information by speech, would have no conception of our 
politics, commerce, mechanics, mathematics, rhetoric, lashion, and 
other methods of employing our time, but our proceedings must 
appear for tlie most part strange and unaccountable. I have 
heard a story of some very valuable jevvel or piece of plate in a 
house having been lost in such manner as to make it certain some 
of the family had taken it, but no suspicion could be fastened up- 
on any particular person, for they all denied having any know- 
ledge 01 the matter. The vicar was called in to examine them, 
but bemg able to get nothing out by his interrogatories, he en- 
gaged to discover the thief by art magic : for he had a cock among 
bis poultry of wonderful sagacity, that being righdy prepared and 
situated, would know the touch of a light-fingered person in the 
dark ; so he fetched the cock tied down upon a nest of hay in a 
basket, which was placed at the further end of a darkened room : 
the servants were ordered to go in one by one and stroke the 
back of the cock, who upon feeling the delinquent would instantly 
crow. They went in each of them alone and returned, but still 
the c6ck did not crow. Our conjurer seemed surprised, for he 
said he never knew the cock fail before, and surely they had not 
all touched him. Yes, indeed, and indeed they had. . Pray, says 
he, lets see your hands. Upon turning them up, the palms of all 
except one were found as black as tlie chimney stock, for he had 
besmeared the cock's back with grease and lampblack, of which 
those who were conscious of their innocence, had taken a strong 
impression by giving a hearty rub, but the guilty person, though 
having no great faith in the cock's virtue, yet not knowing what 
tricks your learned inen may play, thought it safest not to venture, 
especially as his word must be taken, there being no witnesses in 
the room with him to see how he behaved. 

Now imagine the parson's poultry possessing as large a share of 
the rational faculty as you please, they will never be able to ac- 
count for these ceremonies undergone by the cock : but when he 
got home to relate his adventures, if there were any free-thinking 
cockerilb in the henroost, they would treat it as an idle, incredi- 
ble tale ; for there could be no use nor purpose in daubing his 
back, tying him in a basket, shutting him up in a dark room, and 
sending so many different people to rub him over. Certainly, say 
they, our daddy begins to doat, and vents his dreams for real facts : 
or else has been perching carelessly upon the edge of a tub until 
be fell backward! into some filthy stuff within it, and now wquM 
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impose this invention upon the credulous vulgar among the chick- 
en kind, to set us a pecking away the grease from his feathers, in 
hopes we shall foul our bills or spoil our stomachs so that we can- 
not eat, and then he will have all our barley to himself. 

To return now to the human species : it is far from incredible, 
that our sentiments and transactions are of some uses to invisible 
orders of Beings, but what those uses are, or how resulting, we 
have no sort oi means to investigate : therefore it is impossible 
for us to know what thoughts or actions of ours might not oe ser- 
viceable to them, which yet would not follow in the ordinary course 
of natural causes. We know that delusions have abounded in the 
world ; and upon the principle of All things ordered for the best, 
we may presume there is some good use of their so abounding : 
why then may not the same apprehensions and state of mind be 
excited by real appearances, as are now effected by delusion ? 
Thus much we may. allow, that many a man has been persuaded 
of a superior power by means of his imagination, whose under- 
standing was too dull, too superficial, or too litde exercised ever 
to have been convinced by rational proof, and such persuasion, 
though leaving gross and erroneous impressions behind, yet is 
better than none at all. For my part, I see nothing absolutely 
incredible even in the common tales of witches, fairies, and ap- 
paritions : though they carry so strong an improbability as not to 
be overcome by any evidence I have yet met with in support of 
them. But I do not think so highly of my judgment as to take 
its decisions for mathematical demonstration, or imagine any im- 
probabilities discerned by it absolutely invincible : a moral as- 
surance to the exclusion of all doubt is the highest pitch I can ex- 
pect to reach, but I have sometimes found reason for doubting 
upon points whereof I had not any the least suspicion before. 

7. With regard to the speculative credibility of interposition, I 
have observed on the Chapter on Providence that the constitution 
of all created intelligences, so far as we can comprehend of them, 
seems to require it : for if God had rested from his works from 
everlasting, having once for all given such a vigor and regularity 
to nature as that it might have proceeded on its course forever 
without needing the further touch of his hand, all dependence and 
thought of him must have been utterly lost from among them. 
For he would have been deemed to have delivered them over to 
the establishment of second causes, with which alone they had 
concern : so the question whether all things had a beginning, or 
from what power derived, would have remained a matter of mere 
curiosity. And within the sphere of our experience we see what 
efficacy the opinioo of divine interpositions has to preserve a sense 
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that miracles are so far from being incredible or even uncommon, 
that we have them continually worked, as often as a child is born, 
if not as often as a woman becomes pregnant. 

8. Perhaps these daily creations will not be counted miraculous, 
because happening daily, and nothing be admitted to bear that 
title, unless what is rare and extraordinary : but whether we give 
them the epithet or no, their essence remains the same, and there 
may be wisdom and expedience in a measure taken upon partic- 
ular occasions, though it be not repeated perpetually. To reject 
everything as incredible merely for its being strange and unusual, 
would be doing like the lowest of the vulgar, who scarce can be 
brought to credit anything of the manners or ingenuity of foreign^ 
ers, very different from what they have been accustomed to see : 
or like those who will not believe an historian relating that the 
beaux of king Edward the Fourth's reign wore their shoes of such 
enorinous length, they were forced to tie up the toes by a string 
coming from the knee, to prevent their doubling under them. 
So that this argument proceeds at best upon the principles of 
the nursery, for it is much the same with that used by my chil- 
dren's nurse, when upon seeing a picture of my Euridice brought 
home, she cried Lauk ! that cannot be like mistress, for she has^ 
never a blue gown. But if this anile objection must prevail with 
us, yet it will not hold good against the miracles most strongly 
contended for, which for some years during the Christian, and 
some ages during the Jewish dispensations, were so frequent that 
they can scarcely be called strange and unusual events, so much 
as an established method of Government. 

Nevertheless, how much soever this objection may be the real 
obstacle with men against the credibility of miracles, they may 
not khow it themselves ; for it is neither miraculous nor uncom- 
mon with us to mistake the true grounds of our persuasions : and 
we find it now backed with another, namely, that the case of the 
miracles they reject, is not the same with that of the acts of Om- 
nipotence exerted in the formation of a world, or the creation of 
Souls for children. For the first of these gave beginning to a 
system of nature not before existent, and the latter co-operate 
with the natural laws of generation to finish the work they must 
have left imperfect : but that a wise Governor should innovate 
upon the laws himself had provided, or break through them while 
subsisting unrepealed, still remains incredible. 

To this I shall answer that all interposition does not make in- 
novation in the laws established. What if water was once chang- 
ed into wine, the laws of nature producing wine by the vine and 
the grape continue still the same. What if injunction was once 
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given to<:ut off every soul of the Amalekites, the laws of humani- 
ty and mercy, of love even to enemies, still remain inviolate, and 
harve been strongly inculcated by the same authority which issued 
the injunction. If we must be oblige^ to justify the ways of (Jod 
by the proceedings of man, let us recollect there have been many 
suspensions of human laws upon particular occasions : we have 
known it done in our own times upon the Habeas Corpus act, that 
great barrier of our liberties, yet without derogating from the wis- 
dom either of the law or the legislature. 

And the interpositions now in question must appear less incre- 
dible when we consider the purpose for which they are supposed 
to have been made, not to supply defects in laws provided, but to 
manifest the dominion of the Governor : which it is notorious was 
so far overlooked, that many labored arguments have been carried 
on in prose and verse, in seriousness and ridicule, to prove the 
laws self-ordained, widiout a legislature to enact them, or governor 
able to control tliem. Were there a kingdom so well policied as 
that all things might be kept in order everywhere by subordinate 
magistrates fully instructed in tlieir duty ; yet if the people in some 
distant comer, seeing nothing higher than constables and justices 
^^ong them, should grow refractory, as thinking those officers 
acted upon their own authority, would it not be more than credi- 
ble, that the prince should manifest himself by some signal inter- 
position of power, to convince the mutineers of his dominion. 

Then if we take the whole series of interpositions jointly, they 
may not unfidy be likened to those used in the formation of a 
world : for we may reflect how great an influence they have had 
upon the moral world which is a part of the natural, introducing 
a new system of thinking and acting, scarce less important than 
that formed at what is vulgarly called the creation, out of a chaos 
of ignorance, darkness, and uncertainty ; or as the orthodox say, 
out of the ruins of an old system originally perfect. 

From all these considerations I think it may be fairly conclu- 
ded, that miracles are not essentially incredible, nor the evidences 
of them deserving to be rejected without hearing : and though not 
discoverable by reason founded on experience, yet neither are they 
contrary to reason, or experience, nor like the idle tale of a man 
who should pretend by his natural sagacity to have found out a 
method of flying about in the air ; because we know the extent 
of human powers, and know that this exploit does not lie within 
them. 

9. Nevertheless, credible as I have endeavored to show them, 
I still hold them highly improbable : but that I may not give of- 
fence by being misapprehended, I must beg leave to explain my 
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meaning in this position. It was not in my thought to pronounce 
upon the validity of the evidence offered in support of them, for 
it does not suit with the character I have assumed of a neutral, to 
determine anything concerning their probability in the manner 
wherein they are introduced ior everybody's examination : all I 
intended was to assert that in themselves, divested of their exter- 
nal proofs, they are not easy to be credited. So that supposing 
I had never heard of any such thing till this day, and just now 
some learned man were to tell me he had met with a book where- 
in were reported the stories of the burning bush, the rod iurned 
into a serpent, the recalling Lazarus to life, and such like, T should 
think them extremely improbable : and though upon mature re* 
flection, not absolutely incredible (for perhaps on first hearing I 
might deem them so,) yet requiring very weighty and cogent evi- 
dence before I could believe them. 

For experience is our proper guide, the foundation of all our 
knowledge ; if we are to place no confidence in that, we have no- 
thing to trust to : therefore all deviations therefrom deserve justly 
to be suspected as false appearances until confirmed by reasonings 
drawn from experience, for those may sometimes convince us, 
that things must have happened otherwise than we have experi- 
mented, as in the case of creation, which we never saw an instance 
of, yet we may gather from what we have seen, that there must 
have been such an operation, either in time or from everlasting. 
Had we miracles worked among us the case would be difierent, 
for then after being satisfied upon careful examination that our 
senses had not deceived us, we should have their experience to 
attest the truth of the fact ; which is the same evidence we have 
for common phenomena : but our evidence of supernatural events 
comes only by relation and traditionary proof, and this we must 
weigh in the like manner as we do other things whereof we have 
not the direct testimony of our senses. 

We cannot penetrate into the constitution of nature nor essence 
of things ; we can only observe how they constantly operate in 
those instances wherewith we have familiar acquaintance, and what 
are the ordinary courses of Providence : which affords a Just pre- 
sumption, that nothing will fall out otherwise than we have expe- 
rienced, and whatever relation varies therefrom must consequently 
be improbable, the improbability rising in proportion to the width 
of the variance. What has been may be, is a common sayings 
and a very just one : to which we may add, what has constantly 
happened in one manner may be presumed will alwavs happen in 
the same, as being occasioned by certain causes wriich cannot 
operate otherwise. Therefore ihei operations of nature^ so far aa^ 
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we have intimate acquaintance among them raise a just cxpectfl' 
lion that they will always continue the same course, together 
witli a persuasion, that they ever have done so from their begin* 
ning to work : and every relation of a supernatural event, being 
contrary to this persuasion, or, as commonly expressed, contra- 
dicting experience, is highly improbable in itself, not to be credit- 
ed without the strongest evidence to justify our assent. 

10. To ascertain what evidence suffices to overcome this im-' 
probability might be impossible, for certainty was not made for 
man, nor have we any one channel of knowledge to be depended 
upon as infallible : we can only collect our proofs on all sidesi 
weighing and comparing them together carefully, and then every 
man must use his best judgment to determine upon the whole view 
of particulars. Undoubtedly the degree of improbability deserves 
its share in the estimation ; for nobody in his sober senses would 
not credit one fact upon much slighter evidence than he should 
think necessary to establish the truth of another. Should a per^ 
son unknown toll me there were two men boxing together in the 
next street, I might believe him, for such things happen every now 
and then among porters and carmen : should he add, that the 
combatants had the dress and appearance of gentlemen, I should 
think, to use the newspaper phrase, the thing merited confirma- 
tion : but if the like were told of two persons whom I knew to be 
men of grave deportment, good rank and character, there would 
need a host of witnesses to convince me of the fact. 

Therefore, when we reflect on the just and natural weight of 
improbability, it seems rather too daring an entcrprize of divines, 
when they undertake to prove their allegations, if^ we will only al- 
low the Sacred Writings so much credit as we give to a common 
historian : for I cannot help joining with Middleton, that if some 
of the accounts recorded there were found only in Sanconiathon'» 
Phcnician history, no man of thought or learning would heed them, 
or at most regard them, otherwise than as fabulous and allegori- 
cal, concealing a moral which nobody now could dcvelope. But 
this does not hurt their cause, for I suppose none of them will deny 
the authority of Moses and Matthew to bo something better than 
that of Sanconiathon or Livy. 

On the other hand, it is against nature that men should know- 
ingly embrace or needlessly propagate error : they may frequent- 
ly be led into it by delusion, or mislead others for designs of their 
own, but without some good ground of suspicion that these causes 
interfered, our rule remains valid. Therefore whatever is general- 
ly received, or sedulously inculcated by teachers of whom we have 
a good opinion, or strongly believed by the party himself upon 
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former ccmvictioo of his understanding, though, the motives be 
now forgotten, carries a just presumption of its being true,- and 
anythmg ofiered in.. contradiction has its improbability too, for 
which be may as reasonably demand of the free-thinker a good 
evidence sufficient to overcome the improbability, as the latter 
may demand of him a good evidences sufficient to overcome the 
improbability of supernatural operation ; and the evidences ought 
to be increased in proportion to the degrees of improbability* 

11. This improbability of things happening out of the natural 
way, deserves the authority of a general rule, which if admittmg 
of exceptions, yet is not invalidated thereby: but still ought to ' 
take place in every instance where there is not particular cogent 
evidence of an excepted case. Some people are so fond of 
miracle, they would give ever3rthing that construction: if oace 
persuaded that a person has worked them, they will scarce alk>W 
him to do anythmg like other men. When the Jews took up 
stones to cast at Jesus, we are told he withdrew himself out of 
their sight ; this the commentators will have to have been done 
miraculously ; but surely any common man, having a troop of 
his friends behind him, might slip away among them without A 
supernatural power. For my part, I think a backwardness to 
miracle more commendable, nor would I choose to construe any" 
thing such, until I had tried all possible ways to account' for it by 
natural causes. 

A propensity to the miraculous draws on many pernicious a^d 
fatal consequences : it leads in the high road to enthusiasm, sfiih'' 
ual pride, censoriousness, and despondency upon finding thf usual 
flood of illumination fall short ; for indigestion, failing of ^irits, and 
bodily infirmity, must not be natural : it gives nsTTovfi unworthy 
notions of the Deity, debasing his Majesty, comip^g bis Purityi 
and vitiating his Holiness, making him subject to lu/accountable sud- 
den turns of humor like men, soothed with actoration and prone to 
take oflTence at trifles : it entirely takes away the use of reasolk^ 
for there is no reasoning but only fancying upcm the divme coun- 
sels: and prevents that investigation of natural causes whibh 
might conduct to the soundest and manliest conception ot lis* 
providence, and best grounded ad«iiration of his wisdom iH 
bringing his purposes to bear by «t lone-conaplicated saccesiioa' 
of variously-working second cpdses. Then if spread among dW 
vulgar, it drives them headlong into superstition of all idle terrify- 
ing kinds, dreams, prognostics, judgments, fatalities, conjuration^, ' 
signs, visions, apparitions, and such like : so diat they may be^srid^ 
scarce to be conversant among mankind, but to Iwe in a ^^^^~^ 
wotli inhabited by phantoms, q^ectres^ ^ bobgobluis. 

▼OL. III. 30 
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Upon contemplation of these evils we may find excuse for the 
free-thinker : for if, as may be concluded from the near resem- 
blance of features between him and the bigot>observed in Chap. 
VIII. he be of so unhappy a temperament as that he must run* 
into extremes, having none other option than either to believe 
nothing or believe anything, it were difficult to say which of the 
two were the prudenter choice. And he seems sensible of his 
infirmity, as one may guess by his drawing the ridicule where- 
with he continually pelts religion from the topics of vulgar super- 
stition: as if he were conscious, that with his clumsy fingers he- 
could not take Religion without taking, too, all the cobwebs and 
trumpery that have clung about it in some dirty corner of the 
nursery. 

^ 12. I have remarked just now two opposite improbabilities to be 
weighed against one another, that of anything being put out of its 
natural course, and that of sober wise men giving credit to such 
events vnthout sufficient foundation : besides which there are 
many circumstances attendant upon these two, deserving a place 
in the scale, among which we may reckon the nature and tenden- 
cies of the event. If a man of honest, judicious character but a 
little straitened in present cash, should receive a strong impres- 
^on in a dream, that his deceased friend had bid him look under 
a particular bush standing near the path he intended to go along 
the next day, where he should find a purse of money : though 
he had no faith in dreams, it is very likely he might have the cu- 
riositj to poke about a little under the bush. If the direction had 
been to lay five, guineas there, which on his returning again the 
day after Ve should find grown to a hundred, he would hardly 
care to run ihe risk : yet upon the advice being repeated four or 
five successive nights with pressing entreaties and expostulations, 
he might be temped to try the experiment. But if he were 
commanded to break open a neighbor's house for the money with 
an assurance of the deed being lawful and safe, I imagine he 
would require a better warrant than twenty dreams, before he 
would proceed to execution. In like manner if other persons 
had told him of hwng hud such dreams, and found them accom- 
plished m all points upon &jJlowin^ their directions, he would 
want diflferent degrees of evideii".e to convince him of their rela- 
tions respectively being true. 

Therefore where the facts reported are frivolous, unbecoming, 
or repugnant to our ideas of justice and mercy, they carry a high- • 
er degree of improbability upon that account : for though we 
have not so perfect knowledge of what is agreeable to wisdom 
and goodness as to render everything appearing foolishness and 
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evil incredible, yet we must and ought to give their due weight to 
the< judgments of our understanding, that salutary guide given us 
from God for our general direction. Where the facts are indif- 
ferent and innocent, less urgent proofs will do. Where they ap- 
pear important, conducive to some gracious purpose, well suiting 
with the dignity and character of the performer, a single witness 
of good repute, deposing upon his own knowledge, might suffice 
to gather our credit. 

For this reason 1 apprehend it very material to take the internal 
evidence of a Religion into account hi judging of the external : for 
where a system of doctrine esteemed highly beneficial to mankind, 
as tending to work an advantageous change in their sentiments 
and manners, is suggested to have been introduced by a series of 
supernatural interpositions, their improbability almost vanishes be- 
fore hearing the particular testimonies alleged in support of them.' 
And one may observe, that the external evidences, by the accounts 
transmitted of them, seem to have been purposely given in such 
measure as to weigh down the balance, or not, according to the 
degree of improbability remaining in the opposite scale. There- 
fore they do not suffice for Religion in her depravations, which 
cannot stand their ground with their pretences to fresh supernatural 
testimonies. 

So the Papists still have miracles among them : and whoever 
will drudge through the journals of our Methodists, cannot help 
seeing they endeavor to persuade the world of Miraculous Provi- 
dences, and a 'divine interposition perpetually accompanymg 
them, as well in their spiritual as common transactions : so you 
must needs venerate them as Apostles, not for the sacredness of 
their doctrine, but because the band of God manifests itself so 
signally in their favor. But in proportion to the purity and gen- 
uineness of a Religion taught, it stands in less ne^d of additional tes- 
timonies to cast the balance on its side. Therefore it is a cir- 
cumstance in favor of our divines, that they make no pretences 
to supernatural illuminations nor wonder-working powers, but un- 
dertake to maintain their cause by the old ones remaining upon 
record. Nobody can well doubt the power of God to have given 
more striking evidences than he has done : and we may regard it 
as an instance of his wisdom, that he has given them in such just 
proportion as to take effect where they ought, and to fail where it 
is best they should fail, that is, according as the Religion under- 
stood to be attested by them, is, or is not, beneficial. 

But we must take with us, that the essence of Religion lies in 
the sentiments of the mind and. dispositions of the heart, not in 
any form of words or articles of behef which may raise very va* 
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rious and opponte apprebensioDS in different persons. Now if 
' we examine what idea the free-thinker entertains of our estab- 
lished Religion, we shall find it a bundle of superstitions, absurdi- 
ties, tyranny, and priestcraft, carrying such an improbability of 
being the work of God, as perhaps no reasonable roan would 
thbk overcome by the evidences alleged : therefore it is a mercy 
to the unbeliever, that these evidences are not more glaring, be- 
cause they might mislead him into a Religion he is much better 
without, than if he received it in that disfigured state whereinto 
it has been cast by his misapprehension. 

13. Then the other improbability, of relations being made or 
defended and gaining ground without sufficient evidence, may 
likewise receive abatement by the circumstances found to attend 
it. Interest may engage men to impose upon others, and the 
desire of ingratiating with the powerful or the populace, raise de- 
fenders to an opinion they do not believe. Good poUc^ wiQ 
sometimes suggest inventions to keep an ignorant people m or- 
der, wbo could not be brought to see the benefit of regularity and 
concord : and the reputatbn of an able disputant urges some to 
maintam a point without ever considering it calmly. Notions 
early imbibed, and uever called in question among the company 
usually conversed with, or having a connection with the profession 
engaged in, will often give a secret bias to the honestest minds to 
support what they esteemed the common cause. A fondness for 
the miraculous, interwoven in many constitutions, has a surpris- 
ing efficacy upon the imagination, changing the nature of things^ 
and making their very improbability a motive for believing them. 
I have myself heard stories of apparitions, deaths foreboded by 
the party being seen in two places at once, and the like,,ui)oo 
testimony that would have convinced me of any common fact 
without leaving the least shadow of doubt, and this by persons, 
who I was satisfied had no artifice nor intention to deceive me. 
And when this happens to be the national. humor, one may expect 
it should run far greater lengths than we can have experienced 
in this countiy of reason and ridicule, which for once may very 
properly join in alliance against such an enemy. 

But where such propensity is seconded by religious zeal, it is 
easy to imagine what wonders they may work by tbei^r ivuted 
force, perverting the senses to give false evidence, fabiiyiog the 
records of the memory, making men undesignedly add circum-. 
stances that never happened to a real transaction, pick up stones 
from anybody ujpon the slightest foundation, and refX)rt tkm again 
' confidently as oi their own knowledge. For every miracle fnU 
evidenced would be an incontestable proof of tbe bemg and do- 
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minicHi of a God, therefore all rembsness in believing or defendr 
ing it, is looked upon as the sin of Atheism : which produces a 
positiveness and eagerness of assertion that nothing can compare 
with, except party zeal. Now whoever would go through a full 
and fair examinayon of supernatural history, ought to take all 
these things into consideration, and give them each their just and 
proper weight in determining his judgment. 

14. It is not my business to apply any of thes^ circumstances, 
nor to poise their respective weights in particular cases, for this 
belongs rather to ecclesiastical history and knowledge of the world, 
than to philosophy : it would be carrying the shoe-maker beyond 
his last, and encroaching upon the province of divines. They 
may please to consider, it is service enough for one private map 
to have acted as pioneer, endeavoring to level that intrenchment of 
absolute incredibility wherewith the enemy used to keep them at 
a distance, so that they may come direcdy to a general action : 
and to have reminded them of the several quarters in the adverse 
camp, that they may take care to make the action general, and 
not in the hurry of pursuit leave vacant spaces unoccupied, where 
the enemy rallying from time to time may renew the fight unex- 
pectedly. 

For I would wish to have the faith of mankind compact and 
solid throughout: sound not only in the articles believed, but 
in the foundations for believing. It is not unprecedented for men 
to build a real truth on hollow ground, in which case their faith is 
rather good fortune than good conduct, and will be apt to shake 
and totter grievously in the storms of opposition, or batteries of 
ridicule. If I have any title to meddle with the merits of the 
cause, it must be in that part respecting the internal evidence, 
which we observed before has a just and strong weight in the de- 
termination, and probably does actually cast the balance with most 
persons : but Religion, as- has been aheady remarked, does not 
consist so much in a set of articles, as in the sense impressed by 
them upon the mind : so that the same outward form of profession 
ntoy contain very different Religions, some frivolous, absurd, and 
wicked, others noble, rational, and holy, according as diversely 
understood or apprehended in the mind of the hearer. There- 
fore what I am next going upon may be of some moment towards 
determining the judgment, which is to attempt explaining some 
of the orthodox tenets by the theory I have endeavored to sketch 
out in this work upon the principles of human reason, aiming to find 
out such a sense of them, without violence or wresting, as may 
(ioincide or prove reconcilable therewith. By which whoever 
happens to come into my explanations will see what degree of im- 
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probability still remaiDs for the divine to overcome by skilful 
management of his weapons of external evidence. 

15. Before I quit this subject, it may not be amiss to bestow a lit- 
tle consideration upon the design of miracles, so far as discovera- 
ble to our apprehension. The interposition of Omnipotence in the 
formation of a world, and the daily creation of Souls for children, 
were made essential parts in the original constitution of universal na- 
ture, without which the rest of the divine plan would have remained 
imperfect, nor could have taken effect. For without the former, nei- 
ther this Earth we inhabit, nor the productions formed therein could 
have had a being, and without the latter the race of men could not 
be preserved npon earth : so that those may be ranked among the 
principal lines of the plan necessary to support and' sustain one ano- 
ther. But these, how much soever esteemed the immediate work of 
God, are not vulgarly styled miracles : for if a hundred young fellows 
and a hundred girls of vigorous constitutions intermarry, it would 
be thought more a miracle if they did not produce a living child 
among them at the twelvemonth's end, than that they should pro- 
duce many : what are commonly understood as miracles can 
scarcely be thought necessary to carry on the courses of nature, 
or supply any defects in the provisions made for them. We can- 
not well imagine a rod changed into a serpent, because there were 
not. serpents enow generated in the natural way, nor water turned 
into wine to prevent interruption in the innocent jollities of a wed- 
ding : such motives must appear of too little importance and dig- 
nity' to give motion to the arm of Omnipotence. 

Therefore we suppose none other intention of miracles than to 
work upon the minds of men : they were anciently called signs 
and wonders, their very name by its Latin derivation implies a 
thmg to be wondered at, as the Greek term Thauma does a thing 
to be stared at, and they are frequently declared to have been per- 
formed for manifesting the power of God. We may know like- 
wise upon the authority of Saint Paul, if not by our own under- 
standing, that the contemplation of visible nature would lead to 
the knowledge of God, if duly attended to, but men in general 
were so immersed among sensible objects, and the pursuit of their 
pleasures and private interests, that they could never rise to a 
competent degree of that knowledge, so we may conclude the 
principal design of miracles was to supply the defect of clearness 
in their understandings. There may be another use of them for 
giving credence to express messengers sent upon some particular 
errand, but this relates only occasionally to the persons who were 
to receive the message : so the general purpose of them remains 
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none other than to impress a sense of the being, the power, and 
dominion of God upon the hearts of mankind. 

Therefore miracles were most plentifully employed in the ear- 
liest and ignorant ages, and have gradually decreased as men im- 
proved in observation and knowledge. The Angels conversed 
familiarly upon earth no longer than the patriarchal times, but af- 
terwards appeared very rarely, upon solemn and extraordinary 
occasions : Urim and Thummim scarce held throughout the Jew- 
ish monarchy : prophecy ceased upon the coming of Christ, and 
some doctors hold all other supernaturstl powers died with the 
Apostles ; at least I may say, without offence in this land of free- 
dom, there has been nothing of miracle, prophecy, or revelation 
for the last thousand years, but we are left to the records of an- 
cient days, and those subject to many disputations upon their au- 
thenticity. From this method of proceeding in the government 
of the moral world, we may gather that mankind in successive 
generations stands less and less in need of signs and wonders ; and 
what supernatural operation may still be judged requisite for us is 
dispensed by the secret imperceptible influences of the Comforter, 
promised to be our light and director. 

But we are not to expect he will operate in a visible, sensible 
manner, nor to look for him in transports ^d ecstacies, and sud- 
den flasjies of illumination. We are told his ofiice lies in teach- 
ing us all things, but ecstacy and transport are not methods of 
teaching : he conveys instruction to us through the channel of our 
own understanding, and what lights he vouchsafes to afford seem 
to us the discoveries of our own understanding. Wherefore it be- 
hoves us to make an honest, humble, industrious use of this fac- 
ulty, upon which we may depend with more assurance than our 
forefathers, since we have the promise of so powerful an assistant 
to make up for its natural infirmities : and perhaps when he shall 
have finished his work, even the remembrance of former mira- 
cles may be innocently and harmlessly dropped. Upon these 
considerations it must be acknowledged, that our cotemporary di- 
vines act prudently in being less copious upon those topics than 
their predecessors, but applying themselves principally to clear 
and open that channel by which alone we now receive our spirit- 
ual food, reserving their externals for such who could not other- 
wise be brought to that just and lively sense of the divine domin- 
ion and attributes, and habitual dependepce upon Providence, 
which are the grand sources of human happiness both in thi» 
world, and that which is to come. 
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CHAP. xn. 

GRACE. 

Although our Church ilcknowledges miracles to be ceased^ 
nevertheless, I take it to be one of her principal doctrines, that 
the Spirit of God, or more properly God the Holy Ghost, does 
still operate upon men, enabling them to discern truths an^d exert 
a vigor of mind in the performance of good works they could not 
have done by their natural powers. Nor is this a contradiction 
to the cessation of miracles any more than the doctrine of creating 
souls for children, because such assistance is necessary to work 
out our salvation : but we have seen before, that miracle is under^ 
stood of signs and wonders whose principal use is none other than 
to strike upon the senses ; whereas this supernatural operation is 
of indispensable use, performed upon that account and not lis an 
evidence of anything else, but itself requires other evidence to 
prove its reality. • 

I have nothing to do with the proofs of there being such a di« 
vine mterposition ; those I suppose must be drawn from the sacred 
Scriptures, and left to the management of divines : no more be- 
longs to me than to examine what we are to understand when we 
hear them talk of the grace of God, and tell us that no good thing 
can be done efiectually without it : for it would be too hasty to 
reject, and of little service to adopt, what tliey say, until we have 
gotten a competent knowledge of the matter alleged. Now to 
gain a clearer conception, and avoid the perplexities consequent 
upon taking a subject too much in the gross, let us consider sepa- 
rately the effect produced in the mind at seasons of grace, and 
what causes may be supposed to produce that effect. But these, 
too, merit a distinct inquiry, yet are commonly blended together 
under the same term : for we speak of a man having grace, which 
must denote the state of his understanding and temper of his mind, 
or the degree of activity exerted, and of this being owbg to the 
grace of God, which must refer to the act of the donor. 

2. Noboby can miss observing what varieties there are in the 
clearness of his faculties and vigor of his spirits fitting him for any 
common business, profession, science, or enterprize he can under- 
take, more at one time than another. Sometimes he finds him- 
self tasteless, inactive, and dull : he strives and toils without making 
any progress, all is task, and burden, and blunder, nor can he do 
his work to satisfy himself: another, while he sees ever}rthing ^t 
a glance, his scenes appear full, his objects distinct and lively, 
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he proceeds with ease and dexterity, his labor becomes an en- 
tertainment, he feels himself carried along by an impulse almost 
whether he will or no. All this in times of ignorance and dark- 
ness was described to the heavenly powers : ApoUo, or Hercules, 
or Mercury were invoked upon every important occasion to lend 
their present aid according to the nature of the enterprize to be 
gone upon. 

And we still figuratively, though not superstitiously, speak of 
inspirations almost as currently as the Ancients : the hero is in- 
spired with ardor in battle, the politician with schemes of public 
utility, the orator with eloquence, and the poet with enthusiasm ; 
nor do we want to be taught the expedience of Horace's precept ; 
Thou shalt do and say nothing against the good will of Minerva. 

This particular aptitude for the work in hand we may reckon 
the genus, whereof grace, considered as an efiect, is the species. 
We may sometimes find our understandings clear to discern the 
subjects of divinity, to look forward into futurity, perceiving things 
there with the lively colors of present objects, having an uncon- 
fused though incomplete conception of Goodness, of Equity of 
universal Providence, rejoicing in its protection, satisfied with its 
proceedings, earnest to perform laudable actions, going through 
our duties with taste and pleasure : these I take to be the seasons 
of grace. Then again we become cold and heavy, or dragged 
along forcibly by appetite and worldly pursuits, immersed in tem- 
poral engagements, scarce able to raise a thought of anything su- 
perior to natural causes, backward to practise what we know, 
tempted to murmur, to despond, to doubt of the divine good- 
ness, or think it of little avail to ourselves : whenever this hap- 
pens, we may look upon grace as withdrawn. 

Thus the reality of the fact is certain beyond all denial : con- 
tinual experience testifies that there are such variations as above 
mentioned in the state of our understanding and alertness of our 
activity, which if anybody shall choose to express by some other 
term than grace, this makes no alteration in the case ; for names 
cannot alter the nature of things, but they will be still the same, 
whatever denomination you rank them under. Therefore the ef- 
fects meant by those who employ the word grace, and its efficacy, 
cannot be controverted ; nor that we shall proceed to very little 
purpose in any exercises of Religion or morality, when we have 
It not in some measure upon us ; so it remains to inquire lybfit 
are the causes to which this effect may be owing. 

We shall find nothing in experience or human reason to hinder, 
but that it may spring from the same sources with the other 
effects of similar kind taken notice of above ; for we have ihe 
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tame lucid seasons of compreliension, and energy of action coma 
upon us to carry us through the functions of our profession, our 
investigations of scir^nce, and even our amtisernents : the entbti- 
siasm of the poet difTors nothing from tl)e pious ardor of the saint 
in essence and quality, though it docs greatly in value and impor- 
tance. Yet those are never now ascribed to divine interposition, 
but deemed to proceed from the present state of the brain, con- 
dition of tlie bodily humors, external encr)uragemcnts, converse 
with persons of similar turn, sight of inviting examples, or other 
natural causes. Nevertheless, the greater importance of reli- 
gious inspiration above all others makes a very considerable differ- 
ence, and justifies us in ascribing it, though remotely, through a 
long chain of second causes, to the act and purpose of God as a 
providential event. For we have seen in Ciup. VI. that althou^ 
all things fall out by the divine provision, yet those only wherem 
we can find some apparent benefit and visible mark oi goodness 
are to be esteemed providential, and more so according to the 
creatness of the benefit discerned. Therefore we may deserved- 
ly give this inspiration the name of Grace, as a signal and inesti- 
mable favor to the receiver, the word being derived from a Latin 
term signifying Favor. 

3. But though our almighty Governor wants neither power nor 
skill to complete all his purposes, and cfTcctually confer all his fa^ 
vors, by the wise disposition of second causes on their first estab- 
lishment, so as that both the natural and moral world may run on 
its destined course in every minute particular, without needing the 
further touch of his hand, yet on the other hand we have seen in 
the Chapter on Providence, there is nothing inconsistent with our 
ideas of the Attributes in supposing him purposely to have left room 
in the plan for his own interpositions at Aich times as he judeed 
proper: whence the effusion of grace by supernatural operation, 
carries no greater weight of improbability to ne drawn up by pos- 
itive evidence in the opposite scale, than what hangs to every fact 
whereof experience and reason can give us no assurance. So 
the field lies open to divines to produce what proofs they have in 
store in support of their allegation as of a credible point to which 
reason has no repugnance. 

We may remember further as was remarked in the same Chap- 
ter, it is reasonable to think that God has adapted bis courses of 
Providence to the condition and occasions of his intelligent crea^ 
tures, making the natural, the moral, and the su{>ernatural systems, 
harmonize and mutually correspond wKh one another : therefore 
the generality of mankind being so circumstanced as that the 
thought of bis dominion and superintending Providence mi^ be 
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lost without an opinion ot bb being present and directlj opera- 
ting among them, affords a degree of probability that be does so 
operate. 

If the divines think this argument of any weighti they are 
heartily welcome to it : the pdint it tends to confirm being of so 
peat consequence, that a prudent man would be glad to give anr 
helps, which may be of service. What though he can hiroseu 
u>prehend the moral world administered by a long complicated 
tissue of natural causes, reaching from the first establishment of 
nature, he must be sensible that many cannot follow him in hit 
thought: but it is of the utmost moment that they shall have a 
lively sense of a Providence presiding over their thoughts and ac« 
tions, especially those relating to their spnitual concerns. There- 
fore the grand important point to inculcate is this, that grace comet 
from God, the manner how it comes is rather matter of specula* 
tion, unless so far as necessary to satisfy of the other: then let 
every man believe it to come in such manner as he can compre* 
hend, lest if you disturb him in this circumstance, he should not 
believe it to come from God at all* 

4. Yet as the best things corrupted become the worst, and the 
most salutary opinion maj, by a liule perversion or extravagance^ 
turn into a poisonous notion, therefore it is of most dangerous ten- 
dency for a man to persuade himself he perceives the divine in* 
terposition actually operating upon him. There are those who 
iancy themselves too cunning for the Spirit of God ; he means to 
give his influences secretly, but they can find him out ; they can 
see the flashes of illumination and feel the floods of inspiration 
poured upon them immediately from the divine hand ; thcr can 
^ve an exact history of all his motions from the very day and hour 
when he first touched their hearts, converting them from obdurate 
sinners into the children of heaven. It were scarce credible, had 
we not examples among our cotemporaries, to what wild lengths 
of superstition and enthusiasm these fancies will carry men : de* 
basing the Majesty of God, creating spiritual pride, and a super- 
lative contempt of their fellow-creatures. 

For though we know Grod is omnipresent, alike powerful every* 
where, and wants not largeness of intelligence to act in any one 
particular place without disregarding all others, yet this is bjr 
much too vast an idea for our comprehension : if we conceive him 
familiarly present and immediately operatmg upon ourselves, we 
shall unavoidably fall into an apprehension of his being absent (X 
regardless elsewhere, and insensibly nourish a conceit of bebjg 
peculiar favorites, but all others b a rnann^ outlawed ftom bif 
(VQffid^ieey to be r^arded as alieoi nitber than oompatrioCi. Bat 
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there are degrees of extravagance, and I am apt to suspect thtft 
many pious Christians, espcciollv of the fiMnnlu sex, tlioudi not 
running thosn lengths, yet do u little surpass the lK)unds orinod* 
eration : therefor<! they can never bo too much upon their guard 
against tho notion of perceiving the immediate operations of the 
holy Ghost, whcreinto they arc unwarily drawn by a common 
figure of speech, the Metonyme, of taking a cause for the ef- 
fect. 

In extraordinary events afTocting'thc state of kingdoms, or Re- 
ligion, or private families, or particular persons, wo may be said 
with propriety to sen the Finger of Heaven, liecauso the natural 
causes which brought them about receive tlunr disposition from 
the touch of that finger. Wo are very properly said to receive 
our daily bread from tho Hand of Heaven, necause, tho fertility 
of soils and industry of man, su|)nlying plenty of bread to be found 
in every baker's shop, derivea originally from that hand. So 
with tho same propriety wo may speak of feeling the grace of 
of God in our understandings and hearts, because our Church in- 
structs us to ascribe it to his interposing among second causes, 
yet without idea of an immediate operation at tho instant time of 
feeling ; for I apprehend the orthodox doctrino of grace carries 
no such sense. 

Wo are taught ui>on a higher authority that the wind bloweth 
where it listeth, thou hearest the sound thereof, but knowest not 
whence it cometh nor whither it goeth ; so is every ono that is 

born of tho Sjiirit : that is, if I may be admitted to oflfer an 

interpretation, in tho pangs of a spiritual birth tho patient sensibly 
feels the effeets, but knows nothing of when, or in what part the 
touch was given. Or if I may presume to illustrate further, I 
would compare the efl!usion of grace to a plentiful shower in a dry 
summer: if you go out immediately you will see the turfs still 
russet, the leaves hanging lank, and the fruits wrinkled ; but look 
again a day or two after, and everything appears lively, vigorous, 
and flourishing. Therefore, if a man, after long confinement to 
his bed by sickness, should, upon looking out at window, discover 
an unusual verdure, he may conclude that it has rained, not that 
it actually docs rain : so if, after a season of thoughtlessness, you 
perceive your understanding on a sudden lively to discern, and 
your will vigorous to pursue heavenly things, you may orthodox- 
Jy conclude there has been an efiusion, not that there is one 
now. 

One way of grac6 coming is, we are told, by hearing ; but when 
you are touched with a sermon, the influence is transmitted to 
you through the natural channel of human eloquence : so the ef- 
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fusion was never poured' upon you at all, but upon the preacher 
some time before he composed the discourse, which it may be 
was done a year ago. Well, but you have heard the same ser- 
mon before without being affected by it in like manner, so the dif- 
ference must be owing to some alteration in yourself i this I can 
easily believe, for I have myself read treatises of divinity^ of met- 
aphysics, of mathematics, orations, histories, tales. Homer, Virgil^ 
and Milton, with very different degrees of emolument, taste, and 
.emotion. But if we are instructed to believe the particular affect- 
ingness of a religious discourse proceeds from the workings of the 
spirit, why must the operation exciting those workings be instan- 
taneous and immediate ? The spirit is the same God with him 
who established the courses of nature, and accomplishes distant 
purposes surely by their mechanical motions : has he then in his 
person of the spirit so little command over second causes that 
he cannot prepare them in a manner to excite grace in the heart 
long after his operation ceases, but to have the work well 
done, must do it himself? Since then we cannot pretend to limit 
the power nor wisdom of the Spirit, and have found such mis- 
chief spring from an opinion of his immediate operations being 
discernible by the senses, it were much safer to entertain no such 
opinion. 

5. The thought of a present Deity working upon us is an in- 
toxicating thought ; how much soever it may soothe the young be- 
ginner at first, the indulgence of it is extremely dangerous : it i» 
like a fatigued, thirsty man putting his mouth to the brandy bottle : 
he may design only a moderate cordial, but never be sure how 
much more than is good for him will not slip down his throat. 
Therefore as I did before in the Chapter on Providence, I shall 
now again recommend to every man to remove the finger of Grod 
from him, as far as he can without letting it go beyond the reach 
of his comprehension : if he believes the grace in his heart owing 
to a supernatural interposition of the Spirit, still he may place a 
line of second causes between the act of God and the effect he feels. 
By practice in any science or way of performance we strengthen our 
faculties, so as clearer to discern and readier to execute new mat- 
ters of similar kind after a considerable intermission ; and ex- 
pertness, though gradually acquired, commonly shows itself com- 
plete at some particular time : nor is it inconceivable that the divine 
interposition may work a like alteration in the faculties, giving them 
a clearness and vigor not to be attained by natural means, but to 
lie dormant until the occasion offers for using them. Therefore if 
any man must frame some particular imagination concerning the 
manner of the Spirit's working, which yet he might more prudenc- 
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]y forbear, let him suppose it done by acting upon bis orgam in 
his sleep, or at some former time when he did not perceive it. 

Those who have gone through a grammar school must remem- 
ber that sometimes, on the evening before a repetition day, they 
have striven and toiled for several hours to get their task by hearty 
but to no purpose, being unable at bed-time to repeat a single 
sentence right : nevertheless, awaking in the morning they have 
often found it ready at their tongue's end, so that they could go 
through the whole currently without mistake or hesitation. Now 
I do not offer this as an instance of supernatural grace, for it 
would be almost blasphemy aeainst the Holy Ghost to believe him 
employed in so trifling a service as to help a school-boy in saying 
his lesson : I only mention it in order to introduce another case 
which may be thought worthy his assistance. Suppose then I had 
an intimate friend whom I greatly loved and esteemed, but who 
had fallen into some gross and fatal error on the fundamentals of 
Religion. After manv unsuccessful attempts to reclaim liim, I 
wish to introduce an able divine, whom I know to be a man of 
sound knowledge and judgment, better skilled in managing those 
points than myself: but my friend has taken an utter distaste to 
all parsons, and will not hear one of them being brought to talk 
with him. What then have I else to do but wait upon the doctor, 
in order to gather such information from him as I may employ 
afterwards myself in the best manner I am able ? Accordingly I 
obtain a conference, and receive such a scheme of argumentation 
as I think cannot fail of taking effect, if I could but convey it un- 
broken : but it is long, consisting of many particulars, and intri- 
cate : so as to make it difficult to be retained in mind without 
losing any of that clearness 6f explanation and closeness of de- 
duction wherein its efBcacy must consist. On coming home I en- 
deavor to recollect what I had heard, and fix everything upon 
my memory in the proper order and colors wherewith it had been 
delivered, but after many hours' toil and labor, find I can make 
out nothing regular or satisfactory ; so am forced, like the school- 
boy, to go to bed in desperation of doine any good : nevertheless, 
in the morning I have the whole occurring to my thoughts spon- 
taneously, in the full vigor and precision I could wish, and applying 
it immediately to my unhappy friend, thereby cure him effectual- 
ly of his error. 

Now if I am persuaded upon the authority of the Church, that 
the divine assistance must have been aflbrded to make me instru- 
mental in the saving of a soul, when am I to believe the help 
was given ? Surely not when I felt its effects iu the rooming, for 
there is no difficulty in reading the traces of one's memory when 
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clear and vivid : this I can do by my own strength without super- 
natural aid : it is no more than repeating the Lord's prayer, or any- 
thing else one is familiarly acquainted with. Is it not more ration- 
al to suppose the Spirit aiding the preceding day, while I took so 
much pains in a good work, without perceiving any progress made 
therein ? But he knew, though I did not, that the pains then taking 
would, by his co-operating influence, cast my mental organs into 
such a state, as that by their mechanical workings in my sleep 
they should range themselves exactly in the order wanted, which 
they have a quality in doing, as has been remarked before in Chap» 
X. § 4, of the First Volume. 

6. For I take it likewise to be orthodox that the Spirit does 
nothing for us by himself but only co-operates with our endea- 
vors : we must try, or no effect will ensue ; so the effect must 
appear to be produced by our own powers, and so indeed it al- 
ways is, but with the secret influence supplying their insufficiency 
of strength. This excludes all spontaneous illuminations which 
we have done nothing ourselves to procure, and all irresistible grace 
forcing upon us against our Will. We may consider further, that 
the Spirit does not act upon our bodily powers, he never invigo- 
rates our muscles to give us more than human strength, nor purges 
our optics to make us see objects in the dark : but confines his 
aid to helping us in our spiritual concerns by supplying us with 
grace. 

Now though I have hitherto applied the term Grace, consid- 
ered as an effect to clearness of apprehension and strength to 
perform good works, in compliance with the current language, and 
to avoid the obscurity arising from needless abstractions, yet in 
strictness these things are not grace itself, but the fruits of it. For 
piety and goodness, though best evidenced by good works, do not 
consist in them : it is thp disposition and habit of the mind, pro- 

terly termed grace, which makes a man good : and this he must 
ave before he can perform good works, though he cannot know 
it himself without that proof. The grace is a permanent quality 
abiding with him in his sleep,' at his meals, his diversions, at other 
times, when he has no opportunity of exercising it, and prior to 
the pious thoughts and actbns which first warrant us to pronounce 
it subsnsting. But this grace was the effect of his former endea- 
vors to attain it, assisted by the Spirit co-operating with him at 
the time of exerting them t which endeavors must be repeated to 
acquire a habit, and so frequently prove ineffectual that be can 
never know they have suceeded, and consequently can never know 
the Spirit has co-operated, until, upon subsequent trial, he discovers 
their effects after the operati<»i has ceased. 
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Hence it appears from the nature of the thing, that the notion 
of discerning an immediate effusion of the Spirit, or feeling the 
finger of God move upon our hearts, has no manner of foundation : 
for the impulses of grace are nothing else than the spontaneous 
workings of a habit, or vigorous state of our faculties, acquired by 
our own well-applied industry ; nor have we evidence ofanything 
co-operating with that industry, either from experience or else- 
where, unless what can be drawn from the written oracles and 
arguments urged upon them. After full conviction worked upon 
a man this way, that no good thing, efficacious to secure his spir- 
itual interests, can be thought or done without supernatural assist- 
ance, then indeed he may have experimental knowledge of the 
Spirit's co-operation, and feel the power of God upon bis heart: 
because he may experience effects which he is already persuaded 
could not have been produced by his natural powers, without an 
additional strength thrown into them by divine interposition. 

7. Those among us who pretend to extraordinary illuminations 
and supernatural powers, may be perceived extremely willing to 
have them taken for divine testimonies to their doctrines and prac- 
tices : but they do not reflect, as indeed they seldom do anything 
with reflection, that hei:ein they change their very nature, bring- 
ing them to rank under the class of signs and worders, that is, di- 
rect miracles, worked not so much for their immediate uses, as 
for manifestation of the divine power to such as could not be made 
sensible of it any other way : whereas the assistance of the Com- 
forter was promised for the necessary uses of the receiver, nor 
can serve as a manifestation, because not credited by the by- 
stander unless convinced before, of the power of God working this 
way, upon Scripture authority. The same authority indeed tes- 
tifies that the Spirit did operate miraculously upon the Apostles at 
the feast of Pentecost and upon several other occasions : but this 
was for the introduction of a new Religion, since when, say our 
doctors, such operations have totally ceased. 

When were miracles ever employed for removing the corrup- 
tions of Religion since it has been an old one ? Are our modern 
innovations of greater importance than the Reformation? Yet 
that work of God went on without signs and wonders, and still 
continues going on, if we may gather from the very recent dis- 
bandment of that body-guard of Popery the Jesuits. Our first 
reformers claimed no miraculous illuminations nor extraordinary 
powers, but could execute what work God in his wisdom judged 
needful for them to do, with the ordinary assistance of the Com- 
forter afibrded to every pious Christian seeking it honestly, diligent- 
ly, and humbly, not saying arrogantly within himself, God, I tnaqk 
thee that I am not as this publican. 



However, since it is in vain to reason with people who make 
a merit of despising reason, but they will continue obstinate in 
holding the revival of miracles, I would wish them to be very 
careful in distinguishing the genuine from the spurious ; for they 
may remember that, when God works his miracles, he permits 
other powers at the same time, not commissioned from him, to 
work theirs. When Moses turned his rod into a serpent, the 
Egyptian magicians turned theirs into serpents likewise : while 
oracles were delivered forth from before the ark, the witch of 
Endor called up Samuel from the grave by necromancy : while 
Micaiah declared the Word of the Lord, Satan knew whom to in* 
spire for Ahab to go up to battle against the Syrians : while Je« 
sus healed all manner of diseases the devils could troop by legions 
into the body of a demoniac, and being driven from thence impel 
the swine by thousands to run violently down a precipice into the 
sea. Therefore, those who believe miraculous illuminations re- 
newed among them, have reason to expect that delusions will be 
intruded in their Company : they know very well who can upon 
occasion transform himself into an angel of light, so that the ap« 
parent operations of the holy Spirit may be counterfeit ; for it is 
not unlikely that some Devil of perverseness or vanity may work 
such wonders, as will if possible deceive even the elect. They 
ought not then to be over hasty and confident of their inward 
feelings, but take Saint PauPs advice to try every spirit before 
tliey trust him ; and study calmly the doctrine of touches, that 
they may not be imposed upon to mistake the cloven foot, for 
the finger of Grod. 

8. We may observe likewise, that there are means of grac6f 
and ways of quenching the Spirit, and men are said to grieve the 
holy Spirit : by these expressions some people are led inconsid* 
erately to fancy themselves of importance with God, as if they 
could merit his favor, or disappoint him as they pleased. But 
they must entertain a very unworthy opinion of him, as subject to 
human passions, to imagine they can stir up either fondness or 
vexation in him by anything they do ; such imaginations may be 
indulged to persons oi gross apprehension, who can rise no higher 
than the ideas exhibited by one another, and can think of God 
no otherwise, than as a very good and powerful man, living some* 
where above the clouds : but those who pretend to more light 
than all the rest of mankind, ought to know that grieving is an 
exoteric term designed only for the vulgar, to touch their afiec* 
tions with the suggestion oi ingratitude to Hieir protector and besi 
benefactor. 
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The other phrases of quenching the spirit, and using the means 
of grace, must relate to the spirit and grace in us, considered as 
an efiect of some prior cause : for it cannot be conceived that the 
act of Grod may be frustrated, or rendered effectual by anything 
of our doing. But we are to understand thereby, that any good 
disposition of mind or vigor of resolution we possess, here called 

5 race and spirit, may be weakened or destroyed by our ill con- 
uct or neglect : and were acquired by means of our own using, 
with the divine assistance co-operating, not acting as a distinct 
agent, but adding energy to the powers we exert« Therefore it 
behoves us to study carefully what are the means of grace, and 
practise them sedulously, and we shall find they are such as have 
a natural tendency to procure the temper of mind we desire ; for 
the Spirit of God does no more than assist nature where she falls 
deficient, it never counteracts nor controls her. 

So then our business is to examine our nature, our wants, and 
our powers, using our best reason for applying the one to the oth- 
er : the same measures of conduct will be expedient as if there 
were no supernatural interposition ; the only, though very mate- 
rial difierence this makes is in the success, not the choice, nor the 
prudence of our proceedings. Only we must take care to inform 
our reason by what lights we can gather from any quarter^ stiH 
employing our judgment in choosing our guides, interpreting their 
directions, and applying them to particular occasions ; and if we 
roanaee well and honestly in all these points, we may rest assured 
both from reason and promise, tbkt should any further assistance 
be necessary, God will graciously afford it us in as ample a man- 
ner as he sees requisite. 



CHAP. xin. 

TRINITY. 



We come now to the most mysterious article of the Christian 
faith, the hardest of digestion to the reasoner, esteemed most sa- 
cred by the orthodox, and acknowledged incomprehensible by 
both : which we are taught to regard as the grand fundamental of 
our Religion, to be received upon the Word of God with a reve^ 
rential awe and submission, not to be curiously pried mto.^ 
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1 have sometimes, in entering upon knotty inquiries^ introduced 
lliem with an invocating prelude, to render the spirits more, alert 
by entertainment, and draw attention to drier matters behind. 
Bitt this is not a subject to be trifled with, nor disfigured by rhe- 
torical flourishes. The spirit of solid reason, and the spirit of 
grace, will not be conjured down from above by invocations : they 
are to be obtained none otherwise than by application of the nat- 
ural means for procuring them ; trusting for the success to the 
Disposer of all events, who best knows what human undertakings 
require assistance, or are of importance enough to receive it. 

Those natural means I take to be an honest industry, a sincere 
desire of doing service, an unaffected humility, a becoming cour- 
age tempered with more than filial reverence, but clear of slavish 
fears, which would render all our powers useless. He that wrap- 
ped up his talent in a napkin, did it because he was afraid : but 
the delivery of the talent is our. proper call to the work that may 
be performed witli it, for we have no ground to expect an extra- 
ordinary call manifested to our senses upon any occasion. Then 
let every man carefully survey the talents entrusted with him, as 
likewise in what service there appears a probability of succeeding, 
be it to' ever so small a degree : and this is the task he is called up- 
on to finish. 

Men in general have strongly taken part on the side of ortho- 
doxy or against it, they never enter upon a controveited point 
without a pre-contracted zeal either to maintain or overthrow it : 
this I have always industriously avoided, having never engaged in 
disputes, and I hope given evidence of a neutrality or rather friend- 
liness to both parties in the former course of these inquiries. I 
have no temporal interests to serve, no honors to expect, no van- 
ity to gratify by fighting on either side : it is nothing to me wheth- 
er the world be Christian or philosopliic, further than as either 
may be really more conducive to present and future happinei^s : I 
have already shown some practice in abstruse and knotty disqui- 
sitions, and some exercise in the methods of explanation and il- 
lustration ; both which we seldom see the same person endeav- 
or to unite, those who think the deepest taking little care to ex- 
fress themselves clearest. Upon this survey of my small stock, 
seem to myself not totally unqualified for my present enterprize, 
wherein if I can proceed with the natural means above mentioned, 
I need not stand in terror of that power whose displeasure is most 
to be dreaded, notwithstanding the sacredness of the subject. For 
I am sure of finding, not only righteous judgment but mercy with 
Urn, and though I fail in the honest attempt, be will not be ex» 
treme to mark what is amiss, but accept the will for the deed^ 
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Before the judgtnent'^ieatof men, who are ever forward tojodce 
another's servant without considering that to his own matter be 
atandeth or fnileth, I have less expectation of an acquittal : the 
man of zealous piety regards all examination of religious mvste* 
ries as a profanation, as a touching the ark of God with unhallow- 
ed hands; the man of reason looks upon every mention of them^ 
otherwise than in the light of an exploded absurdity or unintel- 
ligible jargon, as a certain mark of weakness in the mtellects un« 
able to throw off the impressions of the nurse and the school«mas- 
ter. I have more respect for my fellow-creatures than will sufler 
me to remain indifferent of their estimation, or not to wish for 
their fiivorable opinion ; vet can bear the thought of hazarding 
their censure in prosecution of what to mo carries the appearance 
of a duty. So shall go on my own way without trepidation, care- 
ful to offer nothing shocking either to Religion or reason, desirous, 
not uneasily anxious, to stand approved in the eyes of others for 
the allowablencss of my attempt, whatever they may judge of the 
fuccess. 

But that they may not expect more than I have in my intention, 
I must remind them that, as in the articles hitherto touched upon, 
so in handling this, I shall not enter into the evidences of its truth 
and reality ; for I do not apprehend it discoverable, or capable of 
being proved by the light of nature, nor does it become me to de- 
cide upon the interpretation of texts alleged in support of it : I 
am only to seek for a rational construction of the aoctrine taught 
as orthodox in the Church, so as to leave it a thing credible, but 
not to be credited without some more positive proof than that of 
reason having no repugnance against it. Such credibility surely 
cannot hurt the cause, for I presume there is nobody now willing 
to cry out with Tertullian and Bereridge, I believe because it ia 
impossible : so this argument drawn from the impossibility may 
?ery well be spared without detriment to my compatriots, who 
seem rather a little too inclined to make their want of compre- 
hension an irrefragable evidence against the truth of a fact. 

But there are mysteries in visible nature, in the impulses caus- 
ing gravitation and cohesion, in the vital circulations, m voluntary 
action carried on by instruments which we perceive not what they 
be, nor where they lie, nor with what limbs they connect : there- 
fore there may well be mysteries in the divine nature. Never- 
theless, I am for leaving as little mysterious as possible, and though 
I must not expect to comprehend everything it may be proper m 
me to admit, yet it seems rather commendable to comprehend as 
much as I can. 
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2. There is no occasion to take pains in setting out the doc- 
trine, we msy refer to the three creeds appointed to be read jn 
our Churches : the grand objection comnionly made to them is, 
that they impose upon us the belief of three being one, which is 
contrary to the clearest principles of our reason. For numbers 
are the most distinct and steady of all our ideas ; we know that a 
million and one is more than a million, nor find ourselves liable to 
mistake the one number for the other : but our knowledge of all 
other things so nearly proportioned to one another is inaccurate 
and fluctuating, unless where we can express them by numbers. 
Therefore if we may not trust our understanding in discerning 
the difference between one and three, it must lose all credit witli 
us whatever, nor can we trust it to judge upon the arguments 
brought in support of this very article : for I am not more sure 
that I read the creeds in my common-prayer book, nor that I 
know what they enjoin me to believe, than that one number is 
not another. 

Now I shall not undertake to defend the point objected against, 
but must give it up as directly contrary to reason : the only ques- 
tion is, whether it is to be found in our creeds. Our divines, I 
dare answer, will none of them say that number three is number 
one : Athanasius affirms no such thing, for he tells us expressly 
that one God is not three Gods, nor are three Persons one Per- 
son, and pronounces it a damnable heresy to believe either. But 
this, say the objectors, mends the matter very little, for if there 
be three Persons each of whom is God, there must be three 
Gods, for you will not pretend them to be component parts mak- 
ing up a God among them : on the other hand, if there be only 
one God, there can be but one Person who is God. So the dif- 
ference is only in words, and the position, we are enjoined under 
such terrible threatenings to believe, remains the same in sub- 
stance as that number three is number one : but it is impossi- 
ble for us to believe contradictions, therefore inconsistent to 
admit any argument in proof of them, whether from authority 
or otherwise. . . 

As to the impossibility of believing contradictions, I much 

Suestion the fact, and whether it would not puzzle the o^ectors 
lemselves to show, either that nobody ever believed the Trinity, 
or that all who did, have understood it in a sense that carries no 
contradiction : at least I apprehend, that instances might be pro- 
duced of men holdmg contradictory propositions where the oppo- 
ndon was not very glaring, and upon matters whereof their ideas 
were a little obscure and confused. 
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Many who think themselves very knowing persons, apprehend 
bodies to have an attractive or repulsive quality inherent in them : 
yet what is more contrary to reason tlian that a body should act 
m places where it is not, or that action in the abstract should go 
out from the agent to operate at immense distances, large as that 
from tlie Sun to the Earth ? It was hut the other day a friend 
of mine was accused of utter ignorance in physiology for main- 
taining that, upon the parts of a human body joining in vital 
union, there was not a new substance produced more than was 
existing before they came together : the corporealist, universallyi 
and I doubt not many orthodox Christians, believe a man to be 
one individual substance having a personahty, not communicable 
to any other individual, yet that the many substances of his limbs 
and other parts are this individual ; nay more, that after losing a 
leg or an arm, he still continues the same individual substance he 
was before. Now what is this, almost universal belief of an in- 
dividual compound, better than believing that number ten thou- 
sand is number one, and if you subtract five hundred, the re- 
maining nine thousand five hundred is still die same number 
one? 

If we attentively observe the apprehensions of the vulgar 
among us, I believe they will be found both Tritheists and Unita- 
rians, though they do not know of their being the former : so are 
not disturbed by the contradiction, nor driven to the dilemma of 
either dividing the substance, or confounding the persons. They 
seem to apprehend the Son on coming down to earth, disunited 
from the substance of his Father, who remained behind at a dis- 
tance in heaven : yet during that separation retaining his divinity, 
and so being a distinct God. They apprehend him and the 
Spirit sometimes possessing the Attributes as of their own nature, 
sometimes subordinate to the Father, acting by his powers and 
under his direction ; and this they conceive occasionally accord- 
ing to what the other doctrines of Religion in their apprehension 
require : but as they do not much compare their ideas togetheri 
so neither do they perceive any discordance among them, such 
being iiabituatcd to occur at times as are most serviceable for their 
present use. Therefore it is a very prudent and honest caution, 
to revere the mystery without prying curiously into it, and you 
do them a real injury by putting them upon comparisons of their 
ideas, unless their Christianity be a miscjiief to them, which it 
might be somewhat difficult to prove : for you must either de- 
prive them of the benefit received from that, or endanger their 
disbelieving the unity of God, that grand fundamental articte 
both of revealed and natural Religion. 
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As for the pretence of this article being the foundation of spi^ 
ritual tyranny, this is not true ; for history and experience testify^ 
that those who have erected schemes ol tyranny did not find it 
sufficient for their purpose, but were forced to build upon addi- 
tions of their own, such as transubstantiation, purgatory, the cus-^ 
tody of the keys : our modern seducers of the populace pretend 
to extraordinary illuminations, peculiar providences, and wonder-^ 
working powers : and Mahometism, that religion propagated by 
the sword, totally rejects the Trinity for this notable reason, be- 
cause there cannot be a son without a mother as well as father^ 
Perhaps nobody was ever hurt barely by his reception of the 
creeds, how erroneously soever he may have understood them : it 
is the stir made about them that does the mischief. Any specu* 
lative point, as the individuality of compounds, or super-addition 
of a new existence upon their conjunction, might raise as great 
disturbances as the disputes between Athanasius and Arius, if once 
warmly espoused as a matter of state, or taken up for a party 
distinction. 

3. The scantiness of our understandings and obscurity of our 
ideas, occasioned principally by the unsteadiness of our language, 
(for we generally think in word^) is such, that every man who wiH 
pry narrowly into his own thoughts, may find many contrarieties 
among them : which he cannot get rid of when discovered, be* 
cause he cannot always know which to throw aside, each being 
supported by evidence that its opposition to the other will not 
warrant him to reject. Nevertheless, one should choose to har- 
bor as few inconsistenc es as possible, and there is none so likely 
way to escape them, where the assurance on both sides is strong, 
as by examining the terms employed in expressing them, in order 
to find out such exposition as may render them compatible with 
one another. Therefore the question now before us depends upon 
the construction of the expressions employed, and becomes re- 
solved into this other, namely, whether saying that three Persons 
are one God, is the same as saying that three Persons are one 
Person, or three Gods one God ; that is, whether the words 
used in the first proposition be equivalent to those standing in the 
others. 

Now I apprehend the unity of the Godhead is clearly enough 
understood on both sides not to admit of a dispute : so the only 
difficulty remains upon the word Person, which it is obvious mu^t 
have such an idea affixed to it, as shall not include the idea of 
substance, for else we shall never escape the contradiction of mak- 
ing number three to be number one. Personality, I believe, is 
tmiven»]ly ascribed both by learned and simple to some one ior 
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dividual substance, whether compound or simple it is no matter 
here. I have endeavored to show in former Chapters, that it de« 
notes a particular substance, indivisible, not consisting of partSf 
nor communicable to any other ; for I can never be you, Iiow 
much soever I may be made like you, nor exist by your substance : 
so that every intelligent or perceptive substance, whether actually 
having perception of not, is a person, and every person a substance^ 
distinct from all others, and unchangeably that person. 

Mr. Locke places personality in consciousness, which he con* 
ceives may be annexed to a system of matter, from whence we may 
conclude him to conceive that it may pass successively from one 
system to another ; and so indeed it actually must in the several 
stages of life, the material system, as some believe, changing in 
us every seven years: but we can hardly suppose him ever to 
conceive it possible, that several consciousnesses should unite at 
the same time in any one system or substance. So that upon all 
these hypotheses the contradiction still stares us in the face, lor that 
three Persons are one substance, comes out to be tlie same as 
that number three is number one. 

But divines will ask, who gave Mr. Locke or you authority to 
settle our language for us ? the term as severally applied by you 
may be proper enough for your uses : but is it an unprecedented 
thing for the same words to carry very different senses in differ* 
ent sciences ? Then let the shoe-maker keep to his last, and 
leave the interpretation of scripture doctrines to us, who have 
made it the business of our lives to understand tnem. Now I 
must acknowledge the reprehension just, for words being arbitrary 
signs may be affixed to any sense for convenience sake, and often 
take a very different currency in succeeding generations from 
what they had formerly, as perhaps will appear by-and-by to be 
tlie case with the word at present in question. 

But by the way I must remark, that the words Person, Trinityi 
and Unity of substance are not scripture terms, but chosen upon 
human authority as the properestto express the sense of Scripture* 
I do not object to them upon that account ; for their long and 
general reception in the Church is a sufficient evidence that they 
do contain the genuine scripture doctrine ; so we do not cavil at 
the style used, we only want to know in what sense the word Per- 
son ought to be understood. 

I do not remember to have met with any further explanation 
than that it is not to be taken in the common acceptation wherein 
we use it in distinguishing one man's person from another, by bii 
havine a bodv and soul, dispositions and features, peculiar to 
himself. This is enough for the comnK>n believer, who baiog 
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taught that the divine Persons differ in another manner than hu- 
man persons, thereby escapes contradiction, though not obscuri- 
ty : which is a much less formidable enemy, as being more famil- 
iar among the short-sighted race of men. But those who are 
used to lay their thoughts together will expect something more 
explicit than this negative explanation: if they be content to 
take things upon very good authority without being able to 
comprehend die manner of their being effected, yet they will 
claim a right to be, informed intelligibly, what it is they are to be* 
lieve ; at least they will be better satisfied if a construction which 
may be clearly understood, can be given to the word Person, con- 
sistent with the orthodox doctrines. 

4. The Greek word for Person was Hypostasis, which being 
used by Plato in speaking of the Deity, induced may of the an- 
cient Christians to adopt his notions' into their system, the more 
readily because their zeal made them desirous of showing that the 
TriniQr was so rational a doctrine as to have been discovered by 
the human reason of Plato. Cudworth will not allow him the 
discoverer, but to have learned it from Pythagoras, and that it had 
probably been taught before by^rpheus : but when we reflect how 
apt Plato was to put things into the mouth even of his master 
Socrates which never were in his head, and how natural it is for 
each new philosopher to improve largely upon the hints affi)rded 
him by his predecessors, we cannot depend upon the hypostatic 
doctrine being older than Plato himself. It would take up too 
much of my time, and perhaps might produce more perplexity 
than illustration, to hunt about for long quotations upon this mat- 
ter : so T shall content myself with setting down such conception 
of the Platonic opinions as remains with me from what little read- 
mg I have had in his dialogues, and Cudworth's intellectual sys- 
tem : first premising some observations upon the manner of hu- 
man apprehension in general to render my account the clearer. 

When we learn our accidence we are taught that a noun sub- 
stantive is that which can stand by itself, whence we are easily led 
to imagine anything we can express by a substantive contains 
something substantial, having an existence independent of every- 
thing else. Those substances indeed, which have not a perma- 
nent application, must be excepted, but whatever we find con- 
venient to distinguish constantly by one appellation, we account 
an existing substance ; being too apt to ta&e our own ideas, and 
the names we express them by, for real essences of things. Thus 
when a carpenter has prepared the shelves and other parts of a 
bookcase, ii he ties them up in a bundle for convenience of car^ 
riage, the bundle is no being diArent firom what they were wfail# 
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BCniternA nboitt btn »hop, kmcnum^ \w will unbind them n%nm u 
nann nn ha cnmt*M to your Ununn i but wb<TU \w \mn fnMcrn^d 
thom tof^r;(h«rr propi^rly wiib ^luc flmi nniU, ibr; b<iokf'flM9 bfrf^inf 
to nx'tHi, nud m t*HUuuutu\ n wtw \Uunc,, having unt^n ntui \m}\H}riie§ 
not to b(t found in thn diHJointftd in»t<;ri»U. 

A crowd i«i no diM int't i^^iNfmirj*, hirrnuNf; it will dinpf^rMt Mi^tffl 
prniMtnf ly } but if thn nntiw \mnftU: Ua t*rt*t.uu\ into ii cor|K>rationf 
ib^^rf) ma tww nx'tnumett MJ|)<trndd(jd, nnd tln^y Utv.ntwi a Vt^rrnnin 
law tapnblfi to nut*, and ho MJod, tr> purrhavKt rhatKrlM, grant \trHim§f 
and i>f?rforniniany othur a/:iMof a wngh? jmrMin: tlurruforc w« fur 
tbo Itank did not nxi^t Imforo King VViltnunV rirign, nor tho M^iutb 
S<;a company before Hui'tui Anni5%, but ib^ry iitill ttxtni individually 
the nntnti cornpaniftffi although pcrhapa iUttm arn mttiftui any of 
Ibo original rncmbnra living. And tb<!ra arn fotkA who will 
bttttlo with you trK>th and nail, that when tlut Kiftg incoipo- 
ratef aix hundntd tttmt inio a regiment, there tn a new bein^ prO' 
duced which waa not exiatent before, while the men were ram- 
bling at large aliout the country : and that (hiN bein^ would remain 
iht$ «am<;, ahhough by deaths, deaertiona, and recruitingf, overjr 
man in it were changed. 

Hinee then we of thi» enlighti^ned age are no prorn^ to talM t 
noun Nubatantive for a aubatamu*, and place exiatence in conitiofi- 
tion, incorporation, and regimenlality ; no wonder if heal fien rlato^ 
bom almoat in the infancy of philo^>phy, ^houhl mintdke bia own 
Mttnn for real heinga having a ai'parale exiiifencfr, independent on 
the objeeta from whence he drew I hem. Then »tince all thin|[i 
diNc<iver and diaiingu)(«h iheruMrlvra to iin by tlM^r forma and qu»« 
Hiea, nor ctin we piMceive or apprehend anything toially diveat^id 
of them^and aiiice forma and fpialltieit may beexpreaaed by nouof 
•ubaiatitiv#!, he conceived them Ut have a reality and exialenca of 
their own, independent on the aubject wherein ihey were found i 
for the roundneaa in a piece of clay ia a di^itrent thing frotn tho 
clay itaelf, and tfiough there were no bodiea in the w/irld perfect* 
ly round, aa perhapa there are not, atill there woidd be aucb t 
thing aa roundneaa in the abatract, of which we can currently form 
an idea. 

Hut all patf|/*fj|ar objecfa became what th«?y are by the quafi* 
Ilea reaiding in ttuTUi, which conatitnte their otnenre ; and upon 
being tranaferred lo otlnr objerta, carry the irK^tirnce airing with 
them. Thua the pierrj of rlay became rotind by the introduction 
of roundneaa into ii, Uie merchanta became a Hank and Htmih 
Hea (/ompany, and the atx lnmdred fighting men a regiment, tiy 
having inc^irporeity and regirn<mtttlity introduced among them: 
•nd if all the particka of tlio elajr, firoprbtora of tbo eompaiMff 
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or men of the regiment were exchanged successively for others, 
the rotundity, incorporeity, and regimentality would be transfer- 
red to a new set of constituents, which would have the same es- 
sence that had belonged to the old ones. Yet Plato having a 
clearer head than our modern philosophers, could distinguish 
quality from substance, and discern that quality cannot. exist alone, 
but must reside either in some object where we perceive it, or in 
the abstractions of our own mind : and this it might do without 
confounding its particular existence with that of the subject pos- 
sessing it. For the ancients had a notion that one thing might 
inexist within anpther, still retaining its existence distinct from 
that : thus the roundness inexists in the clay, and the tliought of 
it inexists in my understanding ; yet roundness is not clay, nor 
understanding, neither are clay and understanding roundness* 
And they conceived further, that each quality wherever residing 
though in a thousand places at once, was still numerically the 
same : for if you and I look upon a thousand marbles, the rotun- 
dity in them all, and the rotundity remaining in our memory after 
we have turned our backs upon them, is one and the same in- 
dividual existence. 

Nevertheless, Plato gave the preference to quality above sub- 
stance, as being more stable and steady, for substances fluctuate 
without ceasing, perpetually changing their essences, becoming 
this thing or that, according to the qualities infused among them: 
•but qualities must always remain the same they ever were, in 
whatever subject residing. A beautiful young lady, if she lives 
long enough, perchance may grow ugly and old : but youth can 
never be anility, nor beauty become ugliness* A colt may grow 
to be a horse, and afterwards made ai gelding : bdt colteity, hor- 
seity, and geldingeity, must always continue themselves, in what- 
ever beast inexisting. A mob of sturdy gypsies, when men are scarce, 
may^be pressed into a regiment : but gypsiety and regimentality 
can never be turned into one another by all the powers of nature 
or royal prerogative. 

6. From hence he inferred, that qualities were unchangeable, 
eternal, and uncreated, incapable of losing their essence into what- 
ever subjects they migrated, or of suffering diminution upon being 
dispersed into ever so many : for there must have been such a 
thing as roundness in th^ abstract from everlasting, it could not 
but be, and whether inexisting in clay or marble, in our memory 
or meditation, it can never change into squareness, or gibbosity, 
or whiteness, or softness, or any other quality, but must always 
continue invariably itself; and loses nothing of its reality and ex- 
istence m one subject, by being communicated to millions beside. 
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But here a question wiU naturally occur, that since qualities 
have had an eternal duration, yet cannot exist alone without some 
subject wherein to inexist, where could they find such receptacle 
for their inexistence before there were any bodies to concrete with 
them, or intelligent creatures to receive them in the abstract ? To 
this it was readily answered, that the]|r existed in God, whose un- 
created substance might well afford them an eternal duration : 
for God is unchangeable, without beginning, in all his Attributes, 
having had nothing to learn from everlasting ; therefore everything 
known or knowable must have been perfectly known to him from 
all eternity, and in his knowledge the things so known did from all 
eternity inexist. That these ideas in the divine mind were the 
archetypes from whence all forms in bodies, and ideas in the hu- 
man mind were taken, in a manner analogous to an impression 
made upon wax with a seal, which may communicate its figures 
without parting with them, or diminishing anything of the origi- 
nals engraven upon it. 

It is not easy to account this way for the ideas of pain, uneasi- 
ness, ignorance, doubt, error, malice, selfishness and passion, too 
frequently inexistent in the minds of men, nor whether Plato sup- 
posed them too impressions taken from archetypes existing eter- 
nally in the divine mind : perhaps he would have said they were 
only negations of their opposite qualities : but let him look to that, 
it is not my business to defend his scheme, I am only a reporter. 

To go on then with our philosopher ; as we have but one un- 
derstanding to contain all that multiplicity of ideas and abstract es- 
sences inexistent in it, so the divine understanding is one, and the 
same throughout that infinitude of knowledge whereto it extends. 
But understanding alone can produce nothing without something 
else to employ it : for we find by experience that we can bring no 
work to perfection merely by understanding it, but there must be 
other causes to co-operate with the ideal, or they will rest in emp- 
ty speculation : and after all our refinements we can form none 
other conceptions of God, than what arebuih upon such little like- 
ness as we can find of him in his image, the human soul. 

Accordingly Plato, observing that we must have a motive or 
disposition of mind to set our understanding at work, and a voli- 
tion or power to make it take efifect, before we can execute what 
we know, ascribed three similar principles to the divine nature : 
the first he called To Agathon or Goodness, the second Nous or 
InteUigence, and the third Psyche or Activity : and conceiving our 
knowledge of objects to be a voluntary act of the mind, not a pas- 
sive perception, he supposed this must likewise have a motive to 
give It birth ; therefore Nous was generated by To Agathon, and 
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from these two proceeded that exertion by which all things were 
created and formed. 

It remained to find a general name for these three principles ; 
Quality would not do, because the ideas and abstract essences in- 
existed in the Nous, and though qualities may coexist together 
in the same subject, as squareness, yellowness, and softness in 
wax, yet they cannot inexist in one another, for yeUowness can- 
not be soft, nor squareness yellow : nor could substance be the 
term, for then they must have been component parts of the To On 
or divine substance, which would have destroyed the unity of the 
Grodhead, because substances cannot inexist in anything, much less 
coexist in the same subject. Therefore he styled them Hypos- 
tases or Subsistences, which is something between substance and 
quality, inexisting in the one, and serving as a receptacle for the 
others inexistency within it. Thus here was a Trinity in Unity, 
consisting of three co-eternal, co-equal, co-infinite Hypostases 
inexbting in the To On, the one undivided substance. 1 do not 
recommend this explanation to anybody, as being not quite sure 
of understanding it myself; and Cud worth owns the Platonic was 
not exactly the same whh the orthodox Christian Trinity, though 
much nearer to it than Arianism : but 1 have never yet happened 
to meet with any other light attempted to be thrown upon the word 
Hypostasis. 

As to the (Eons, which Cudworth telk us were holden by some 
people, they will not help us at all ; for GE^n or Aion is only a 
Crreek word for Eternal, which being an adjective has not the least 
pretence to be taken for an hvpostasis or even an existence, and 
we shall be never the wiser lor being told that there are several 
eternals in the divine substance : besides that Athanasius positive- 
ly declares, there are not three eternals, but one eternal. 

6. Having had so little success with the Greek, let us try what 
can be done upon the Latin word Persona : for we may presume 
the Latin fathers understood the sense of their Greek cotempora- 
ries, and chose a term whereinto Hypostasis might be properly 
translated without losing anything of die original used before in 
the Church. And we may with better reason expect to find thb 
word intelligible, because not a scripture term, but pitched upon as 
expressive of a scripture doctrine : but when men change the 
terms wherein things have been delivered, and go to express 
another's sense in language of their own, it is to be presumed they 
will employ terms familiar to the hearer, which might make that 
clear to his apprehension, thev had judged obscure before : es- 
pecially if the word they use be found to have had a current sig- 
nification, one can scarce imagine they would employ it in any 
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Other which must render it equivocal, when they were not pinned 
down to that hy authority in cxchision of other terms less liable to 
misapprehension. 

Now Persona signified originally a vizard used by the Roman 
actors upon the stage : it was made hollow and big enough to con- 
tain the whole head of the artor, and was shaped and colored a|i 
near as could be gu(;ssed to imitate the the features and complex- 
ion of the person he was to r(;present : so that if you were well 
acquainted wiUi Oedipus, or Atrernjs, or Priam, from pictures or 
statues of them extant, you might immediately know which of 
them you were to imagine standing before you, as soon as Ros- 
cius entered, before a word was spoken. 'J'herefore Persona is 
the same as Character, a very (liferent thing from Person in the 
English sense of the word, for Garrick is still the satne person 
whether in the character of Lear, or Richard : and though we 
sometimes say, In the person, this is only a contraction of the sen- 
tence which woidd run at length, in representing the person of 
Lear. For the very person of Lear cannot be introduced upon 
tiie stage, or if he could he might then speak for himself without 
wanting anybody to speak for hitn : nor do the audience ever im- 
agine Garrick to lose his own personality, for then they would not ap- 
plaud liim for imitating so truly the gestures, the coutitenance, the 
tenor of voice suitable to the character he represent.^, all which 
would flow naturally from the real person without anv skill or art 
to produce them. 

I would gladly have forborne mingling theatrical ideas among 
our meditations on so sacred a subject, but it was not easy to avoid 
them in explaining a term derived originfdiy from the stage. Yet 
there is no necessity the word should always carry precisely its 
first signification ; we find the contrary in human transactions : 
a man may act in several characters yet without assuming those 
that are counterfeit; if he be invested with authority, he may still 
behave with familiarity and freedom among his friends in his pri- 
vate character, but always keep a distance and dignity when act- 
ing in his character of a magistrate, and may instruct his family 
or intimates with what decorum and forms of res|)ect to appear 
before him in the exercises of his oflice. Our laws consider a 
justice of peace or a constable as different persons in the execu- 
tion of their authority, and in their private dealings : the same 
treatment which would be no offence against the one, is an indict- 
able misdemeanor against the other. 

Therefore it would be blasphemy to imagine God counterfeit- 
ing the character of any other : if he acts in several, he acts al- 
ways in characters peculiarly his own, incommunicable to any 
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creature. I have before found it convenient to apprehend him 
under two characters, in a Chapter of the second Volume bear- 
ing that title : wherein he is distinguished into the Creator and 
Governor of the universe, one producing substances with their 
primary properties, and constituting the nature of things, the oth- 
er directing his measures thereby so as to produce all the good 
possible thereout : the one enacting laws which are binding upon 

the other. • 

» 

I had nothing then in my thoughts relative to the subject in 
hand, but was led into the noti6n by the difficulties occurring from 
the mixture of evil interspersed in the world, upon which I imag- 
ined we might satisfy ourselves the easier by considering him as 
two distinct persons, two in conception only, but in reality one. 
I shall not take this for a foundation to build upon, being only my 
own imagination which anybody may follow or not as he finds 
most convenient for his own use : and perhaps contains nothing 
similar to the Trinity, or if it does, the Governor must include aO 
the three Persons, yet not confounding them with one another, 
but without observing their distinction. Nevertheless, having hit 
upon a distinction of characters, I began to think it might serve 
as a clue to lead me further than I then had occasion to go : and 
having exercised my thoughts that way, has probably been help- 
ful to me since I applied them particularly to the sul)ject before 
us, by bringing them to fall readier into their present train, which 
I shall now endeavor to draw out to view. 

7. In the Chapter of Providence I have shown it agreeable 
with our ideas of the Deity to imagine that he might once for all 
have given his work of universal nature so perfect a constitution 
as that it might have run on its appointed course forever, without 
needing any further application of his power : on the other hand, 
that it was not inconsistent with those ideas to suppose him pur- 
posely to have framed his laws of nature in such a manner as ta 
require his own interpositions, which were not sudden expedients 
to correct unforeseen deficiences in his design, but predetermin- 
ed, and comprised in the original plan together with the opera- 
tions of second causes. 

Having thus found the divine interposition alike probable iff 
theory both on the negative and affirmative sides, I proceeded ta 
examine whether it might be determined by the contemplation of 
visible nature, and could find no evidence of an interposition 
later than the formation of the planetary system, and tijis earth 
we inhabit : since when, so far as the eye of human reason can 
discern, all things both in the natural and moral world have gone 
on by the stated rules governing the motions of bodies, and actionf 
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of free agents. Nevertheless, the field still remains open for such 
evidence as can be produced of further interposition, and it be* 
comes us to give the divines a fair hearing of such evidence as 
they do produce. It is not my business to examine the weight 
of their evidence : I have taken no more upon me than to attempt 
a clearer understanding of what they say, than hitherto has been 
commonly had, so that we may comprehend what it is we ^e to 
receive, or reject. 

They tell us that God created the matter, and gave the form of 
this visible nature we behold : thus much we knew before. But 
they tell us likewise, that he has interposed many times since by 
miracles, prophecies, and revelations, that .he united himself to 
one particular man, so as to become the same person with him 
from his birth, that he frequently co-operates with our endeavors to 
discover truths and perform good works, we could not have done 
without such aid, that these operations were performed by tliree 
Persons^ in one God, not jointly, but each having a distmct share 
of them : the union with manhood and all done in virtue of that 
union was the work of the Son, the assistance afforded occasion* 
ally to men in general was the province of the holy Spirit, and all 
the rest of the Father. 

By these distinct manners of operation, Grod appears to act in 
three characters, easily separable from one another in our concep- 
tion, but joining mutually in advancement of the general design, 
and executing the principal strokes in the plan of Providence re- 
specting the moral world. . The Father acted in the character of 
King or Grovernor, controlling the courses of nature and actions 
of second causes by immediate exertions of his power, and by his 
signs and wonders prepared the minds of men for reception of the 
benefits imparted from the other two. The Son acted in the 
character of a co-agent or partner, not controlling the mental or 
bodily powers of Jesus, but adding a force and vigor which could 
not have been furnished by natural causes : supplied what had 
been left deficient in the plan of Providence, and rendered man- 
kind capable of reaping advantage from the efRisions of the holy 
Spirit. This last acts in the character of a friend and monitor, 
not working with the power and majesty of a monarch, nor dwell- 
ing inseparably with the mind of man, but imperceptibly throwing 
in assistance from time to time, as wanted, and thereby filling up 
the last lines in the divine plan. 

8. For the efifects of the union between God and man, I shall 
have occasion to consider them more particularly in another 
Chapter, to be entided on the Redemption : I need here only 
ofifer my idea of the union itself. Our common notions of unity 
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seem very confused and variable : whfl[tever collection hangs long 
together without being visibly disunited, or changed in its constitu- 
ent parts, and all that time bears one name, we esteem one thing* 
The whole composition of a man, blood, bones, skin, hair, nails, 
we style an individual, and apprehend to be one substance, one 
existence : if he lose a leg or an arm, if he grow fat till his girdle 
will not come half round him, if he cut his hair, and pare his nails, 
and they grow again, if eyery particle in his body be changed by 
perspiration and nourishment, still it is the same individual sulh* 
stance. But whoever will reflect steadily on the nature of sub- 
stances must see, that they can never change into one another, 
however one may be substituted in the place of another, without 
perceiving it : nor can any two, how closely soever placed, or in 
what manner soever joined together, become one, but must remain 
numerically distinct, though we may not be able to distinguish 
them by our senses, nor separate them by any experiment. 

And the case is the same with substances of different natures, 
for a spirit can no more become a body, or body a spirit, nor 
both together make one individual substance, than two bodies 
can : therefore to say, that God was changed into man, or man 
into God, or that both united made one person in the modem 
philosophical sense of the word, is as flat a contradiction as that 
number two is number one. So that we must not understan.d the 
hypostatic union of a consubstantiality, or numerical identity be* 
tween God and man ; nor does the Church affirm any such things 
but teaches us to look into ourselves for an explanation of b^ 
meaning ; as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so God 
and man is one Christr 

Now let us consider in what manner ocnr soul and body is one^ 
and we shall find it to be not by conversion of spirit into body, 
but by taKng body into a participation of functions with spirit : 
not by confusion of substance, but by unity of person. For per- 
sonality belongs in property to spirit alone : body has none of its 
own, but assumes a borrowed personality from the particular spirit 
whereto it is vitally united. If the spirit of Euphorbus migrated 
into a cow, then into an eagle, and afterwards Pythagoras, still 
it was the same person in all migrations : and if the cow suffered 
for the fauhs of Euphorbus, here was no iinustice done, because 
the party offending bore the punishment. So if the substance of 
your arm should by successive change of particles have become 
tlie substance of mine, which is not impossible to have been the 
case, considering the daily fluctuation both of our humors and 
solids, during its respective union with either of us, it partakes of 
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our personalities, and all the good and evil deeds performed by it 
were your, and my deeds. 

Let us now apply this to the hypostatic union, wherein though 
we must understand personality in another sense, as imi)orting 
character instead of numerical identity, yet the manner ot union 
will remain the same : for the character of moral wisdom, inno- 
cence, and force to resist all pain> terror, and other temptations, 
belonged solely to the Deity : no human soul could act up to it ; 
until the manhood being taken into God, that is, God being pleas- 
ed perpetually to supply what was wanting in human nature, 
Jesus was united to the Son, which together became one Christ ; 
whose whole conduct was of a piece throughout, running in one 
constant tenor and character, and his actions were those of the 
united agency. For all the acts of Jesus were acts of the Son, 
and the Son performed nothing but by the instrumentality of 
Jesus : as the spirit of a man performs nothing but by the instru- 
naentality of his bodily powers. 

9. As to the terms employed to express the origin of the two 
Persons from the First, we must not expect to learn anything 
from them concerning the manner of their rising ; for Begotten 
cannot be understood in the same sense wherein we use it upon 
all other occasions, and Proceeding is too general a term to af- 
ford .us any light. We all proceed from the loins of Adam, the 
waters of a river proceed from its sources, diseases proceed from 
intemperance, wars and disturbances from the selfishness and 
vanity of mankind, the traveller to France proceeds from Canter- 
bury to Dover, the school-boy proceeds from Latin to Greek. 
Besides, Proceeding is not a scripture term, and if Begotten had 
been applied to the Spirit who drew his origin from the other two 
Persons jointly, it might have raised as gross ideas, as Bishop 
Lavington has charged upon the Gnostics.. Theilefore the 
Church found it necessary to take a different term, and proba- 
bly chose one of vague and indeterminate signification, to ex- 
press a matter whereof they could give no clear and accurate 
description. 

The word Begotten we find often employed in Scripture, but 
even there it is used figuratively, not as expressive of the Son's 
existence, but belonging originally to the man Jesus, whom Saint 
Luke proves to be the Son of God by deriving bis genealogy 
from Adam, which was the Son of God. In this sense we are 
all so too ; for though we cannot trace our genealogy, there is no 
doubt of our being lineally descended from Adam, which was the 
Son of God. But Jesus was called by way of eminence the Soo 
of Grod, and the Son of Man, as being the promised seed ap- 
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pointed by particular designation of Providence to restore the 
whole race of men from their fallen state of perdition. The 
Scripture abounds in figurative expressions taken from the Asiatic 
pinguid style, many of them very different from those current 
among us, and therefore appearing forced, harsh, and enigmatic- 
al : nor perhaps has there been a more plentiful source of error 
and perplexity in Religion than the interpretation of figures either 
by taking them literally, or expecting too close a resemblance, 
or that the similitude must always be the same in different cases 
whereto they are applied. 

The same figure of begetting is applied variously to both na- 
tures of Christ ; sometimes he is derived from God through the 
medium of Adam, sometimes said to be conceived by the Virgin 
Mary of the Holy Gtiost, sometimes called the only begotten, and 
sometimes the first born of every creature ; which cannot be un- 
derstood here of being our elder brother by adoption, unless you 
will suppose every creature without exception to rank among the 
adopted. For the purpose of the Scriptures was not to instruct 
men in metaphysical subtilties, but by proper application of 
the figures familiar among the Jewish populace, to fix their ex-* 
pectation of a deliverer and teacher upon the person of Christ, and 
thereby prepare them for a reverential and willing reception of 
his doctrines. 

Nevertheless, since the gap designedly left in the plan of Provi- 
dence, making room for the lapse of man and entrance of sin into the 
world, gave birth to the office of a Christ, which else could have 
had no functions to execute, therefore it may be said even in 
modern propriety of language, that the second Persona was gen- 
erated by the first. And since the same circumstance of the 
original design, together with the benefits worked out for the race of 
men in general, gave occasion to the assistance requisite for brings 
ing particular persons within the reach of those benefits ; there- 
fore it may be said with like propriety, that the third Persona pro- 
ceeded from the other two. 

10. According to the distinctions of Persons and offices ahara 
laid down, we must ascribe all miraculous works to the Father, to 
whose operation must be referred that illapse of a bodily shape ift 
the manner of a dove at Jordan, and the cloven tongues appearing 
at the feast of Pentecost ; which were sent for signs and testmionies 
to the by-standers rather than for immediate use of the persons 
on whom they descended : for we can scarce imagine the second 
Persona wanted any assistance to perform his office ; nor is tbe 
office of the third any other than to confer ^race, not to teac^ 
men languages. And though Saint Paul mentions various gifts of 
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the Spirit, among which he reckons miracle and prophecy, yet 
if we will keep our thoughts distinct and clear, we can attribute 
only the proper management of them to the Spirit, hut the gifts 
themselves to the Father : and the calling them gifts of the Spirit 
might be solely in compliance with the Jewish language, who used 
from ancient times to speak of prophesying and performing mighty 
works by the Spirit of the Lord, long beioro the doctrine of the 
Trinity was revealed. 

So likewise we may suppose ( 'hrist worked miracles as Moses 
and the Prophets did, by the power of the Father accompanying 
him, not imparted to him : for one can hardly imagine a power 
given to a man to operate as a second cause in stopping the diur- 
sal rotation of the Earth, when Joshua said, Sun, stand thou still 
upon Gibeon, and thou Moon in the valley of Ajalon ; nor that 
the bodily powers of Jesus should be made instrumental in recti- 
fying the optics of a man bom blind. Neither did Christ himself 
claim the powers he appeared to exert as his own, but ascribed 
the glory of them to the Father : he said. My Father worketh 
and 1 work ; his own share was no more than to discern the pro- 
per times when miracles would be worked, and to call for them 
as occasion Tequired* The office of the Persona reached only to 
the faculty of Volition, for we may see by the struggles in what 
IS called the last agony, the little fluctuations of counsel just before 
being betrayed, und the last pathetic exclamation upon the cross, 
that natural causes were left to take their ordinary effect u]>on the 
imagination of Jesus: so that we may conclude he had the same 
assaults of passion as we have, but never was overcome by them, 
and was in human infirmity and in all other things like unto us, 
0in only excepted. 

But the Scripture blends and mingles ideas of the different 
Persons together ; Christ is said to be conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, Co be led up of the Spirit into the wilderness, to grow in 
grace and favor both with God and Man, to cast out devils by the 
Spirit of the Father ; and the calumniating that power in him 
' eeems to be called blaspheming against tlio holy Ghost. The 
new birth is properly the work of the Spirit, and all supernatural 
application upon the hearts of particular persons belongs peculiar- 
ly to his office c yet it is said of those who love Christ that the 
Father and he will come unto them and make their abode with 
them ; and our Church tells us, that upon receiving the sacrament 
devoutly, we dwell in Christ and Christ in us, we are one with 
Christ and Christ with us. So that it is neither necessary upon 
all occasions, nor practised by the best authorities, to distinguish 
muctly between the acts of the several Persons. 
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11. The name Christ is the same as Anointed, which term is 
likewise applied to the reception of the holy Ghost, sometimes 
called a Chrism or Unction. This name doubtless was chosen as 
being familiar to the Jews in order to lead them by their expecta- 
tion of a temporal king styled by them the Lord's anointed, to at- 
tend to the promulgation of a new law. 

For the like reason we may presume the other appellation of 
Word or Logos employed, because the Jews by a Metonyme 
common among them, called a thing promised the Promise or 
Word given : so this appellation implied no more, than that Jesus 
was the person of whom all former prophecies had given assurance 
that he should come for deliverance of mankind from the evils op- 
pressing them. But being frequently applied^ to Christ as a title 
or proper name, has induced many to believe it contained some- 
thiDg mysterious, expressive of certain qualities or powers pecu- 
liar to him : and because Logos signifies either a word spoken or 
the faculty of reason, they conceived of the Word as something 
analogous to the Nous or second Hypostasis of Plato, and made 
the Persona to whom it belonged the Demiourges or maker of the 
word ; confirmed herein by an expression of Saint John's, By him 
all things were made, and without him was not anything made that 
was made. 

I am not theologian enough to undertake the exposition of that 
text : perhaps it may mean that the whole plan of Providence 
was formed with a reference to the part he should act in it, and 
without such reference not a single stroke was drawn of all those 
intricate multitudes that were drawn. But I believe now the lit- 
eral sense is not holden orthodox, at least I have not happened to 
meet with any person of repute in the Church understanding it so 
since Beveridge, who might be as good a xmn as ever lived, but 
certainly not the most judicious. To the best of my apprehen- 
sion, God appears to have acted in his character of the Father 
when he made all thiqgs : we are taught in the Apostle's creed, 
to believe God the Father almighty maker of heaven and earth; 
and in the Nicene, to believe him maker of all things visible and 
invisible : ihat he made ^em in wisdom I do not doubt, but that 
wisdom should be an agent or efficient cause pf all the material 
particles falling into their proper station, I cannot comprehend. 

In the other sense of Logos, as taken for a word or command, 
it seems as litde capable of being an efficient cause as Wisdom : 
nor yet do I see any necessity to understand by God's saying, 
Let there be light, that he pronounced an audible voice, or issued 
any command at all. What I should imagine intended by that 
sublime manner of namtioD was to express that the acts oi God 
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are not operose^ nor performed by degrees, as are aU perform- 
aiices of man ; who must put his materials in order one by one) 
and do half his work before he can finish the whole : but that 
upon the first exertion of omnipotence, light instantly sprang fortb^ 
not like the dawn of day by gradual increase, but in fuU perfection 
at once. 

I have promised to build nothing upon Hypothesis, or else I 
could find a way to make the word avail as a cause, by help of 
the Mundane Soul : who pervading intimately all the particlei 
of a Chaos, and being active throughout in every part, mi^ 
bring them into that arrangement we call the order of nature, com* 

Sund them into elements, and give them the motions requisite 
r bringing forth all those productions we see generated, yet could 
not proceed to action without a command given, and a plan as- 
signed from above of the measures expedient to be taken. Upon 
this supposition God may be said to have made all things by bis 
word as an operating cause, that is, by communication of his plan 
and declaration of his Will to the Mundane Soul : as a man 
builds a house by his instructions and orders given to the mason 
and the carpenter. Yet even here the Word would not be an 
efficient, but an authoritative and directive cause : and God must 
be esteemed to act in his character of Father the Supreme Omnis- 
cient Monarch of the universe, not as the Son in the character of 
an associate united to some created mind, keeping the Will inva- 
riably in a constant course of rectitude. 

12. The divine Attributes ascribed by Athanasius to the Per- 
sons must be understood of the Godhead ; for they were all the 
same almighty, eternal, uncreated Being, acting in several capaci- 
ties : and it is remarkable he has said nothing of omnipresence 
and omniscience, which can hardly belong to them all in their 
distinct personal character. The Son is described capable of 
locomotion ; he came' down from heaven, descended into hell, 
rose again and re-ascended into heaven : while upon earth he was 
confined to the bod v of Jesus, moving to and fro with that, present 
and absent where that was either. During the day and two nights 
of his continuance in hell, God acted not in the filial character any 
where upon earth : and in his character of the Spirit, he acts or 
is present nowhere unless in the minds of men. 

As to the Omniscience, this makes no part of the filial charac- 
ter : Christ himself disclaims it, attributing to the Father what 
extraordinary knowledge he had more than a human understand- 
ing might have attained, whose improvement had been in no sin- 
gle instance neglected ; for the Son can do nothing of himself, 
but what be i6etb the Father do, who showeth him Sn things ^t 
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himself doeth. And lest we should understand this of aU thbgs 
without exception, he declares expressly that he did not know the 
day and hour of the last judgment. 

Then if we apply Eternity to the distinction of persons, and 
say that Crod has lirom everlasting acted in the three several char- 
acters ; besides that we shall make three Eternals, for though but 
one eternal God or Being, yet there would be tliree eternals, that 
is, eternal persons, this would infer an eternity of the Creation 
too : becau^ we can scarce imagine God to assume characters 
before they were objects for him to act upon in them : so the 
generation and procession could not take place until there were, 
at least in designation, a race of lapsed and imperfect creatures 
needing an atonement and continual assistance to rescue them 
from perpetual misery. From whence it will further follow, that 
the Universe, upon the whole, has continued forever in the same 
state, the several parts changing in a perpetual rotation ; so that 
there, has always been somewhere or other a fallen world to be 
the theatre whereon God might operate in his three distinct char^ 
acters : and al^ the texts expressing a distinction of the Son from 
the Father before the world was, will be so many scripture proofs 
for the existence of worlds prior to that usually understood by the 
name. 

And for the possibility of the created universe with all the sub- 
stances contained in it being eternal, those who hold the eternity 
of the PersonsB have least cause of any to boggle at it, for 
whatever he meant by begetting and proceeding, it must be ac- 
knowledged the Father was the substantial and efficient cause of 
the Son, and the Spririt : if then they were coetemal with him, 
it foUows, that an effect may be as old as the cause, posterior in 
order of nature only, not in time. But though Creation be difier- 
ent from generation and procession, yet it as little requires length 
of time to effect it : for God said. Let there be light, and there 
was light : in like manner it may be that he said long before. Let 
there be innumerable hosts of material.and perceptive individual sub- 
stances, each in such and such particular station, some conatitutine 
compounds by their mutual juxtaposition, having such and such 
impulses of motion among them, and it was so : nor can any man 
pretend to limit the time when it was he said this. Therefore there 
is no contradicdon nor absurdity m the thought of the creature be* 
ing coetemal with the Creator ; posterior m order indeed it must 
have been, but not necessarily in time : for God might have cre« 
ated as soon as he was God omnipotent, that is, from all eternity 
witboiit beginning. 
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Nevertheless, since the conceptions of men are variousy and 1 
should be glad to make every one's thoughts consistent with them* 
selves, if not reconcilable with those of other people, I shall try 
what can be done for the benefit of such as hold it impossible, 
heterodox, and absurd, that there should have been any created 
being existent six thousand years ago. Yet I suppose they will 
allow God to have existed from all eternity, and that he might from 
all eternity have designed and laid out the plan he was to- exe- 
cute in time : so the persons might have been eternally distinct in the 
bosom and counsels of God, who contemplated the gracious and 
glorious purposes he should accomplish in those three charac- 
ters. And tnis may serve for an explanation of the text, Now, 
O Father, glorify me with thine own self, with the glory which 1 
bad with thee before the world was. 

13. And now I have done my best towards explaining this 
most mysterious article of the doctrines taught in our church, I 
hope I shall not be suspected of a secret intention to undermine 
the foundations of Religion, nor yet to mislead or impose any* 
thing upon the consciences of men : but it will be seen that my 
purpose was nothing more than an honest attempt to put a ra- 
tional and intelligible construction upon the words delivered, with- 
out pronouncing upon the truth and falsehood of the matters con- 
tained therein when clearly understood. For I would be con- 
sidered as a commentator, ndt as a judge : I pretend to no ap- 
thority nor extraordinary skill in divinity, therefore lie under no 
temptation to conclude with. This is the catholic faith, which ex- 
cept a man believe faithfully, without doubt he shall perish ever- 
lastingly. But such conclusion having been annexed to exposi- 
tions in former times, leads me to examine what it is that makes 
a fundamental, necessary to secure us from eternal perdition. 

Happiness is the ultimate end of action, and every man's own 
happiness the ultimate end to him ; but happiness consists in the 
aggregate of pleasures, not in any single pleasure taken by itself. 
Now it often happens that an action, which gives us present plea- 
sure, may occasion great uneasiness in the consequences ; as on 
the other band an action painful in present, may ' produce great 
pleasures afterwards : therefore the first fundamental is Prudence, 
or a regard to the whole income redounding from any measure 
of conduct ; with a preference of the sum of happiness, remaining 
upon balance, before any present enjoyment or avoidance of trou- 
ble. But as our prospect does not stand limited to the scenes of 
this life, nor the consequences of our conduct terminate here ; 90 
neither ought our computation of happiness nor measures of pru- 
dence to be confined to temporal advantage. 
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Yet we can make no discoveries in visible nature to direct us 
in what manner to jprepare for our future welfare : the onlj fac- 
tional ground we have to go upon, must be in contemplation of 
tbe Supreme Being, who is one, almighty, all-wise, omniscient^ 
beneficent, and equitable, God, Maker and Grovemor of the uni- 
verse, having formed the whole into one kingdom with a mutual 
connection of interest between all the members. Hence we are 
to regard ourselves as citizens of the world in the largest sense of 
the word, having no separate interest from that of the whole ; so 
that it is the interest of every one of us to advance the good of 
the Creation by contributing our litde share thereto, in such part 
of it wherewith we have immediate intercourse, doing all the ser- 
vice we can to our fellow-creatures, but still preferring the sum 
of happiness, whether in the extent of our services to many, or 
solid fruits of them to particular persons, before present pleasure 
or gratification : and this is the surest way we can proceed to 
make preparation for our own future advantage. 

Thus it is our knowledge of the Deity that lays the foundation 
of our social duties, bringing them home to our own interest : it- 
points out the only measures conducive to our happiness hereafter, 
and it likewise secures us present peace and solace of mind* 
Therefore it behoves us to acquire a strong idea of the universal 
government of God, that nothing happens without bis knowledga 
and permission ; a sound and lively sense of his Providence or- 
dering all things for the best to the whole, and a firm persuasion 
of his equity insuring to us our share of the good dispensed : 
which will render us satisfied under his administration, pleased 
with our existence : industrious in prompting the benefit ofotbers, 
and attentive to our own advantages, with a manly disdain of all 
momentary gratifications that would beguile us away from them. 

These conceptions then of the divine nature and attributes are 
the fundamental and essence of Religion, which whoever posses- 
ses completely, needs nothing else to procure his -happiness. 
There are those who pretend ihey can attain all this by their own 
strength exerted in the due exercise of their naturvl reason : the 
Church asserts tbe contrary, and that they can oeif^r know bow , 
to go^about their work without the instructions given b the Gospd, 
nor proceed in it effectually without the divine asristance, which 
they must recur to the same oracle for directions how to obtain. 
It is not my business to enter into the controversy between Ibem : 
I am now to follow the clue given by the Qiurch, making my 
observations as I pass along the ground whither she leads. 

Now in order to receive benefit from the Grospel, a man must 
be persuaded of its authenticity, and of those doctrines expressed 
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dierein so plainly as that he who runs may read : such as that 
mankind is fallen from that perfect state wherein they were ori- 
ginally created ; that God has manifested his power at several 
times among them by miracles, prophecies, and revelations ; that 
Jesus Christ was a divine Person, the Son of God, who by his 
death and resurrection reinstated them in that capacity of happiness 
they had lost by the fall ; nevertheless, tills is a capacity only, not 
an actual attainment, of no avail to particular persons without their 
endeavors to live a life of righteousness, strengthened by the assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit to make them effectual ; that the Scrip- 
tures are the word of God, containing the rules of righteousness, 
together with certain ceremonies and institutions necessary to Idid 
into tl)e practice of them, and to obtain the divine assistance. These 
I take to be the fundamentals : but what there is of them pecu- 
Kar to Christianity (for many of the doctrines plainly expressed, 
and the necessity of our own endeavors, are not peculiar) are re- 
motely so, because connected with those above described as essen- 
tially fundamental. 

For Christ assures us that no man can come to the Father but 
through the Son : so then coming to the Father, tliat is, attaining 
such a just and full sense of the divine Attributes as Adam might, 
is the fundamental point, and were it now possible to have access 
any other way, this would not be needful ; but because it is not 
possible, therefore coming to the Son becomes fundamental de- 
rivatively for the sake of that originally so, whereto it opens the 
sole passage : yet it is unalterably fundamental, the derivation be- 
ing made through human nature which we can never divest our- 
selves of. 

14. We have not yet found all the articles of the Athanasian 
creed to be fundamentals, nor essential characteristics to distin- 
guish a disciple of Christ : he cannot well be such indeed without 
believing Christ a divine person, and the Son of God in some 
sense or other peculiar to himself, and that the operations of the 
Holy Ghost are the acts of God himself; but I apprehend he 
may be a very good Christian without holding the Trinity in 
Unity as there described, and all the particulars of the hypostatic 
union, for they are not to be found in Scripture. I do not deny 
the sense of them is contained there, but a man must have gone 
through the University and read a library of books to find it out ; 
and when he has done, it is ten to one but another man, who has 
had a university education, and read a library too, will pronounce 
him heretical. 

We have observed in § 10, that the Scripture frequentiy blends 
the acts and offices of the three Persons together in such manner 
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as to make it scarce possible to distinguish them ; nor is it always 
easy to know when what is ^spoken oi Christ should be applied to 
his human nature, or his divine, or to both jointly. He is callf- 
ed the Son of David, and proved to be so by a genealogical table, 
which can relate only to the man Jesus, for the Son oi God, nor 
the united Christ, was not begotten from the loins of David : he 
is called so too as being the king and deliverer of whom David was 
a type, and the Logos or Promise which was to descend into 
union with one of David's seed ; and this double sense made the 
difficulty that puzzled the Jews upon the question, If David call- 
ed him Lord, how then was he his son ? 

Hence I think we may reasonably infer, that these metaphysi- 
cal niceties are not to be ranked among the things which he that 
runs may read, nor were intended to be given in the Scriptures 
as fundamentals of the Christian faith. Not but that a man may 
laudably take pains to understand everything recorded there, yet 
he need not lie under terrors for the event, nor give himself over 
as a child of perdition, if he should not comprehend, or should 
happen to think wrong upon the mysterious points : provided the 
mistake is such as shall not involve him in error widi respect to 
the doctrines plainly expressed ; and this proviso is necessary to 
be considered for understanding what I am going to offer next« 

For popular opinions are always bound up in sets, a number 
of articles compose together one entire system. The common 
Christian cannot examine them singly, he must take every one 
or reject all ; and if you can set him against any one, he general- 
ly does reject all, and passes over into an opposite sect. But it 
is not unusual for crafty or wrong-headed persons to draw the 
unwary imperceptibly into an opposite sect by their own inter- 
pretations of a received article. When this happens it becomes 
necessary to obviate the mischief by drawing out the article into 
more particulars than were needful before, which then grows into 
a fundamental, because connected with what was truly so, pro- 
tecting it as a necessary defence and outwork. But an outwork, 
though of no use for inhabitancy or cultivation or any accommo- 
dation of life, yet is of necessary use for the defence of the place : 
and the more remote these adventitious fundamentals are from the 
essential, the more sacred they ought to be esteemed ; because 
having no intrinsic value, there is nothing beside the opinion of 
their sacredness to engage men, who cannot discern the depend-' 
ence of their safety in essentials upon them, to maintain their 
ground against attacks. 

15. Now we may presume the divines of sound Judgment and 
piety, about Athanasius' time, found the system of Arius essen- 
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titUv erroneoui, but supported by gome plausible interpretations 

of the texts relating to the Persons : it became necessary then to 

I compile the creed commonly called Athanasian, to be couched 

in expressions opposite to those used by Arius, as an outwork to 

Protect the Chrisuan flock from being beguiled by his insinuations, 
^o instance in one particular point : I know very little of Arius, 
but have heard enough of the Omoousion and Omoiousion to per* 
suade me he taught the Son was not of the same but of similar 
substance with the Father, that is, God made or created another 
Grod, numerically distinct from himself, but of the same divine 
nature, and alike infinite in power, wisdom^ goodness, and all the 
other attributes. 

Now I must own this notion seems to me productive of con» 
eeptions essentially erroneous, as being derogatory to the Deity 
by supposing the work of his hand could be equal to himself, and 
therefore cannot blan^e the Church for guarding against it by op- 
posite terms sufficient to answer the purpose. For though the 
common Christian might not exactly know the difference between 
numerical and specific identity^ or similitude of substance, he 
must know that Same was a different word from Similar ; and if 
he could not tell precisely what was meant by Begotten, still he 
might know well enough that it was not Made, nor Created ; so 
would stand upon his guard when ho hoard anybody usingthe 
prohibited words, not to heed anything else they said. This 
creed, then, as the Church was circumstanced at that time, be- 
came a fundamental : but being only circumstantially so, had the 
ereater need of a sacred awe to enforce a regard to it. There- 
fore Athanasius, or whoever thought proper to assume his name, 
inserted the damnatory clauses, because they knew the plain man 
bad but one option, cither to be orthodox or Arian throughout, 
and fall into all the errors of that sect ; which yet ho might inno- 
cently slide into by degrees, unless armed against the first ap- 
proaches with a sacred dread and horror of a speculative mistake 
they knew must draw fatal consequences behind. 

Thus the fundamental article seems to be negative rather than 
Affirmative, to believe there are not three Gods nor the Son a 
creature ; "not actually to believe the Trinity in Unity, with all 
the other hard words employed in the creed : and we may presume 
they exacted only a verbal, not an intellectual assent. For they 
must know it was impossible for the vulgar to comprehend them, 
find that no man can assent to a proposition he docs not compre- 
hend, any further than that it contains a truth, though bo does not 
klioiv whsjt it is. 
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Having made this concession, for fear the free-thinker should 
ti;im it to a use I never intended, I must remark that there is a 
very material difference between comprehending the thing affirm- 
ed, and comprehending what is said of it : tlie former is not ne- 
cessary to gain assent, the want of the latter is no possible ground 
either of assent or dissent, other than that vague one of an un- 
known truth. I can believe that something has existed in all 
eternity without a cause, yet I can neither comprehend eternity, 
nor how anything can exist without a cause, because all the things 
I have experience of had causes of their existence. If a man 
pretends he carries home Paul's church in his pocket, I compre- 
hend clearly what he says, and see plainly it is impossible ; there- 
fore must think hini a liar while I take him seriously, and not as 
a joker meaning a print of the church. If he says he moved two 
balls lying in close contact upon a billiard-table by touching only 
one of them, I can easily believe hun, though I cannot compre- 
hend how the hindmost ball can begin to move before the fore- 
most has gone off to leave room for it, nor yet how it can give 
motion to the other before, it has any itself; so that the motions 
of both seem necessarily prior in order and time, to one another. 
But if he tells me, that motion is the act of being in power so far 
forth as in power, I do not comprehend what he says, so cannot 
possibly give either assent or dissent : it may be as true as the 
Gospel for aught I know, and if I have a good opinion of his judg- 
ment and sincerity, I shall believe he has a meaning in the ex- 
pression, and that it contains a certain truth, though what the truth 
is I cannot possibly guess. 

I doubt not there are multitudes of pious Christians, and many 
very sensible persons, to whom the Athanasian creed appears much 
the same language as the act of being in power so far forth as in 
power, in which case it will be impossible for them to give it an 
intellectual assent : yet for all that, if they have any opinion of 
the Church, they may easily believe it contains the true Christian 
doctrine, and this is enough to keep them from the Arian heresy ; 
for little as they can comprehend the terms employed, they can- 
not fail of discerning their contrariety to those of similar substance 
and a created God, or a creature invested with the divine Attri- 
butes, and made equal with God. 

16. There seems little danger now to the public from the Arian 
heresy : it may have crept into the closets of a few speculatists, 
but you can do nothing with them by creeds : force them to re- 
peat what words you please, tliey wiU put their own sense upon 
them ; for the Rosycrusian art of transmutation will work won- 
ders, as oftea converting gold into base metals as these mto gold. 
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Thercforo in my tiumble opinion this crood might bo spared, as 
being an outworic to a quartiir not now liable to attacks, and giv- 
ing scandal to this cnlij;i;htened ago wherein everybody expects 
to understand everything : and I liave heard some divines express 
a wish it were dropped out of our Liturgy. 

Nevertheless, while it remains an outworic, we ought not to let 
the enemy make a lodgement upon it ; to prevent which was the 
design oi this (yhupter, ratlier tlian any direct benefit 1 could ex- 
pect to do the believer : for the less he concerns himself with par- 
ticulars upon this matter, the better. I have said it is one of those 
points remotely fundamental which were made so by circumstances 
of times, and as things stand at present circumstanced, seems to 
retain no more of that quality dinn enough to render a direct op- 
position the mark of an enemy, but not an actual reception neces- 
sary to characterize a friend. 

For my part, I am for enlarging tho pale of orthodoxy as wide 
as possible without breaking the enclosure, and for that purpose 
would contract the number of fundamentals, for it is by muluply- 
ing them that the walls of partition have been run across, dividing 
the ground into so many little scanty closes; Therefore if a man 
inadvertently or in private confidence gives me suspicion that ho 
is not perfectly Athanasian, I can give him the right hand of fel- 
lowship, if 1 have none other reason to withhold it. Nay, further, 
though 1 fear it will be thought carrying my Christian charity be- 
yond bounds, if he only esteems the introduction and propagation 
of Christianity as an event emin(!ntly providential, doubting of the 
supcirnatural fuels record(Ml, and consnlts the Scriptures jointly 
widi his own reason in forming his idea of the Supreme Heing, the 
administration of the moral world, his religious sentiments and rules 
of conduct, still 1 am inclined to admit him into the brotherhood, 
provided he leaves other people in quiet to believe as much more 
as they please, without undervaluing or attempting to puzzle them 
upon that account. Hut if he shows a fondness to impugn or ridi- 
cule things generally liolden sacred, I must regard him as an ad- 
versary : and since [lersons of no llcligion delight much in such 
practic(;s, 1 may suspect hitn to bo a biul man, but at best shall 
think him indiscreet, unskilled in human nature, and defective in 
that regard to order and the public good, which is one of the prin- 
cipal moral duties. 

17. The want of distinguishing between essential and remote 
fundamentals, seems to be the fatal rock upon which both the bigot 
and free-thinker make shipwreck, though they are cast off to op- 
posite sides. The former finds certain institutions, ceremonies, 
and articles of faith strongly inculcated as necessary to make a 
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true disciple, so he places righteodsness wholly in them : orthodoxy 
with him is all in all, he hunts sermons, sings psalms, and prays 
literally without ceasing, and becomes righteous overmuch. He 
sees no difference between the skin and substance of Religion, nor 
that because the fruit cannot ripen without the skin, therefore, 
such strict charge is given to preserve it unbroken : so he crams 
himself with skin to a surfeit, till he has no room for the fruit. 
He forgets that Christ will disown those who say unto him. Lord, 
Lord, but do not the Will of the Father : so doing this Will is the 
sole essential point, and the Lord, Lord, being necessary only for 
the sake of that, ought to be repeated no oftener than such neces- 
sity requires. 

On the other hand, the free-thinker, ever hasty and superficial, 
looks no deeper than the skin, which he very shrewdly discovers 
can contain no nourishment for the mind : so he perpetually teazes 
you with childish questions. What Religion is there in forms and 
ceremonies ? what sacredness in one day, or place, more than ano- 
ther? can God eternally reward, or damn a man according as he 
says Aye or No to a speculative proposition ? For it never en- 
ters into his shallow pate to reflect that things of no moment in 
themselves may become highly valuable by their connections, and 
draw consequences of the utmost importance. What is money 
good for ? you cannot eat it, you cannot drink it, you cannot clothe 
your back with it, nor warm yourself by it in winter : it is of none 
other use than to play at chuck, or spin upon a table to please a 
child, and our forefathers in the infancy of mankind could do very 
well without it : nevertheless, as the world goes, a competency of 
it is of necessary use to procure us all other things necessary, and 
we are forced to teach our children to be careful of the main chance, 
without which they will inevitably run themselves into distress and 
misery. 

I suppose he would laugh me to scorn if I should say, that faith 
may have an efiect upon the constitution, or that my pulse and 
digestion would be ever the worse whatever my opinions were : 
yet for all that, to use his own favorite verb, I will venture to say 
that if I should happen to believe arsenic was sugar, it might cost 
me my life ; or if I should lose my faith in exercise, I might pore 
over metaphysics, till I had brought on a jaundice, and so shorten 
my days by that heresy ; or as this distemper is known to render 
the sight confused and darken the understanding, I might become 
a free-thinker. 

In like manner, how little soever the Athanasian subtilties may 
add to the stock of useful knowledge, yet if you teach the plain 
man to regard them as impositions, he will tbmk himself imposed 
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upon in other things too, and practise sobriety and honesty no fur- 
ther than to escape the lash ot the law, and censures of the world. 
For he cannot trace these duties to their natural foundations! nor 
see their reference to his own interests : he thinks them dutied 
because enjoined in the Gospel, and he reverences the Grospel 
upon the authority of the Church, standing in no situation to ex- 
amine other evidences. Therefore, it is too early to deprive him 
of this channel, till you can find some other way of inspiring him 
with just sentiments of the relation he stands in to his Creator, and 
his fellow-creatures. 

To conclude, though one may easily escape violent extremes^ 
it is very difficult to hit the middle lino between a strictness, and 
looseness of principle ; and the more so, because it varies accord- 
ing to times, and circumstances, and persons you have to deal 
with. Being apprized of this difficulty, we ought to use our best 
discretion upon all occasions, bearing in mind that there are fun- 
damentals not essential, but made so by tlieir connection with oth- 
ers, partly by human nature, and partly by institution : and to pre- 
serve our Christian charity with a great backwardness in thinking 
hardly or contemptuously of our neighbors for believing either too 
little, or too much : for in our spiritual as well as our natural food, 
the same quantity may be too little for one man, which is too 
much for another. ' 



CHAP. XIV. 

REDEMPTION. 

The doctrine of the Redemption, as commonly understood, 
depends upon that of the Trinity : for tlic sin of Man, being a 
wilful disobedience and direct rebellion against God, made such 
a breach upon his authority as no punishment less than eternal 
could repair ; nor could this be remitted without violation of the 
divine Justice, unless upon some meritorious act sufficient to make 
amends for the flagrancv of the offence committed. Which act 
must be performed by Man, because Man, having done the injury, 
must maKe the reparation : but ho being under the dominion of 
sin, had not strength to do anything good, nor if he had, could it 
have been meritorious, all his services being of justice due to his 
Creator and supreme Governor ; therefore, it was necessary he 
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should be invested witli a divine power by an union with Grod 
hioaself, in order to open a passage for mercy. Yet the party of- 
fended could not make atonement to himself; so that Man must 
have remained obnoxious to eternal punishment, if there had npt 
been distinct Persons in the Godhead : one of whom in transcend- 
ent love to mankind, being pleased to take our nature upon him, 
might make adequate satisfaction to the other, for the injury done 
to divine justice. 

There are many objections made against this doctrine^ all taken 
from the grossest sense in which it can be understood : for it is 
well known, that upon abstruse subjects, the same expressions 
will convey very various ideas to di&rent persons, according as 
tliey have been formed by nature, or trained by practice for such 
exercises. But the Free-thinker constandy takes his notions up- 
on an article of Religion from the apprehensions of the vulgar^ 
being unable to reach, or unwilling to seek for any more rational 
construction ; and employs what little penetration he has, to find 
absurdities in them which never occur to the vulgar. 

Now if we could dive into the thoughts of our common people, 
who yet may be very good Christians and as good men as our- 
selves (for goodness does not consist in strength of parts or depth 
of understanding,) we should probably find them apprehending that 
God created Man to fill up the vacant spaces left in heaven by 
the fallen Angels : but before he would admit him into the sacred 
mansions, he determined to try whether he would approve him- 
self worthy of them. So he placed him in a garden, where was 
plenty of all the conveniencies and enjoyments of life, which were 
given him to make free use of, except one tree, which he was for- 
bidden to touch under pain of death. Nevertheless, Man, by the 
suggestions of the serpent, did eat of that tree, and thereby de- 
servedly provoked the anger of God : who for this height of in- 
gratitude and disobedience, condemned him to dwell in everlast- 
ing flames with that rebellious spirit whose wicked insinuations he 
had voluntarily chosen to hearken to, rather than pay an easy 
obedience to one single command of his Maker and Benefactor. 
But the Son of God, in compassion to mankind, interceded with 
his Father in their behalf; and that the authority of God might 
not sufiTer by letting sin pass with impunity, he condescended to 
take the human nature upon him, and therein pay the penalty due 
to divine Justice for the transgressions of Man. 

Having thus purchased pardon by the price of his blood, (Sod 
will grant it for his sake, and upon his intercession : which he never 
fails to make for such as are members of his body, and it is not 
fit he should make it for those who refuse to be incorporated tbere- 

voL. III. 36 
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into. But the conditions to become a member of Christ are these^ 
to trust in his name, to resist the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, to perform all kind of good oflices to their fellow members, 
which he will esteem as services actually done to himself, and io 
do good to those who are not of the household of faith, in imitation 
of their heavenly Father, who maketh his sun to shine upon the 
good and upon the evil, and sendeth his rain upon the just and the 
unjust. For orthodoxy alone will not serve the turn : when such 
as depend wholly upon that apply to him for his intercession in the 
dreadful distresses of the last day, saying, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name, and in thy name cast out devils, and in 
thy name done many wonderful works ? he will say unto them, 
Depart from me, ye workers of iniquity, I know ye not. 

2.. Now the vulgar see nothing of the difficulties in this scheme, 
which the Free-thinker has just wit enough to find out, but not 
enough to avoid by putting a rational construction upon the doc- 
trines delivered. They know that experiment is the proper proof 
of a man's character, who cannot know himself, nor can anybody 
else tell, whether he be a good or wicked man until put to the 
trial : nor find any impropriety in imagining God to make trial 
before he would admit him to an attendance upon his throne in 
heaven together with the holy Angels. This blot is not hit by the 
Free-thinker, who admits the absolute contingency and self-origin 
of human action, because by this principle be can claim his shining 
virtues as entirely his own, not the gift of God in any sense, nor 
dependent upon motives deriving through a chain of causes from 
the provisions of Heaven, so he finds no fault V^ith the supposition 
of God being uncertain how his creatures would behave until ho 
bad experience of it : he only cavils at the triflingness of the test, 
being none other than a prohibition against eating a particular sort 
of apple. 

They see nothing unbecoming the divine nature in ascribing 
anger thereto : for the best of men are angry at wilful disobedience 
and crying ingratitude, and there are some offences which cannot 
be pardoned, even by a merciful prince, without unhinging the au- 
thority of his government. Nor is it unprecedented in the best 
policied states, that acts of attainder should pass against a whole re- 
bellious race for the delinquency of their ancestor ; nor that ob- 
stinacy and wickedness should run in the blood from one genera- 
tion to another. 

They see the greatest noblemen have children like themselves, 
whom they did not make nor create, but who descended from 
them, and for whom they have a particular fondness by paternal 
instinct : therefore why might not God have a Son of the same 
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uncreated natqre with himself, and be prerailed upon by bis im- 
portunities to abate of bis anger, if a means could be found out to 
satisfy bis justice? 

They have a very inaccurate notion of numerical identity, im- 
agining that things different may be made identical by union, seeing 
as they think numberless instances of many substances by being 
united and incorporated together, becoming one and the same 
substance : so they make no scruple at the thought of the Son of 
God taking the human nature upon him by union with a particular 
man, whereby Grod and man became one Person, one mdividual 
Being. 

They can easily apprehend, that this God-man to whom be- 
k)nged infinite strength and power, might bear the whole weight 
of punishment inflicted upon the whole human race: thereby 
fully discharging the debt due to justice, and opening the door 
for mercy to take her course, without infringing upon the divine 
authority* 

They stagger not at the doctrine of imputed righteousness : 
for as a man who has voluntarily paid money to the creditor of 
many persons, has a right to have it carried to the account of 
such among them as he thinks proper ; so the united God and 
man, having paid the ransom for sin by his sufierings, which were 
free services to the divine justice he was under no obligation to 
perform, had a right to have his merits imputed, and intercession 
avail for the benefit of whomsoever be pleased, and to impose such 
terms upon the imputation and intercession, as to him seemed 
good. 

3. It must be owned that this idea of the Redemption has bad 
many absurd and pernicious notions engrafted upon it : the ap- 
proach to God by intercession has been made a handle for tunn 
ing our Salvation into a business to be managed by intrigue and 
interest, and to represent the court of heaven by similitude with the 
courts of earthly princes, to whom you cannot have access unless 
by their minister. And because sinful man was unworthv' to ap- 
proach the throne of glor}' without the intercession of a Mediator^ 
therefore the Son, being of equal glory with the Father, roust 
keep the like distance with all except a few particular favorites, 
without whose recommendation nobody could be heard ; who 
themselves too were too great to be addressed by the common 
Christian : so he could obtain nothing without making interest 
with the priest to pray to tEe saint to pray to Christ lo pray to 
God for him ; and in order to gain favor with these inferior miin 
isters or sub-mediators, be roust pay the priest and make oflbr- 
iogs to the Saint, 
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Then the imputation of merit and condition! annexed to oIh 
taining it, left room for a supposal of fome persons exceeding the 
conditions required, and by their extraordinary holiness pure bat* 
tng more imputed merit than they wanted for themselves : never- 
theless, ttiey might not impute it over to such others as thejr 
pleased, but the overplus went into the treasury of the Church, 
from whence it was to be bought for Money, by any who bad 
a mind to be saved without fulfilling the conditions required of 
bim. 

The inability of man to do anything acceptable to God, the 
direction to eschew the pomps and vanities oi this wicked world, 
and the necessity of a constant, lively trust in the Mediator, en* 
joined to keep the mind vigilant and vigorous in performing the 
practical conditions annexed, have been made a handle by our 
modem enthusiasts for running counter to the usages of mankind, 
for detesting their felbw-creatures as reprobate and abandoned, 
for placing all in Faitti together with lecture-hearing, hymn-sing- 
ing, ejaculating, alms-giving, austerities, and other means of 
strengthening it ; and believing that the greater sinner a man is, 
the more glory redounds to the Mediator from saving him, and 
the higher trust he reposes in him* 

But all these are corruptions of Christianity, inventions of craf- 
ty or self-conceited persons taking indefatigable pains to throw 
conceptions into the vulgar which would never have entered their 
beads. For the natural inference from the doctrine of a Re- 
deemer, God, as well as man, sufl!ering intolerable pains to expi- 
ate for sin, imposing as conditions of his intercession a resistance 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil, an unreserved good will 
and labor of love towards all fellow members of the same spirit- 
ual body, and extended beyond them to enemies and persecutorf, 
is uone other, than that sin excludes from God and happiness, 
that using all our might to escape every commission of it, is the 
only way to bring ourselves wittiin the verge of that deliver- 
ance worked for us from the guilt already lying upon our 
beads : that God is inflexibly just, and though infinitely merciful, 
3ret mercy cannot be had unless by means that will bring it re- 
concilable with Justice. 

Can the Redeemer who condescended to take upon bim the 
form of a servant, to preach to the poor, to converse with publi- 
cans and sinners ; can be be thought to take such state upon 
him, as that a poor man cannot approach him without making io^ 
terest by bis ministers and favorites ? Can he, who is God ev- 
eriasting, be ignorant of our thoughts, or not know our necessitief 
better than any saint or priest can tell him ? Can be, who free^ 
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and witlioat asking, faud down his life a ransom for many, need 
the recommendation of his courtiers, or presnng importunities of 
his virgin mother, to obtain his intercession with the Father for 
blessbgs, which for our unworthiness we dare not,' and for our 
blindness we cannot ask ? Can he, who sought not his own glo- 
ry but the gbry of him that sent him, be grown foud of praise 
and incessant adorauon for the pleasure of receiving them ; and 
not rather exact a strong and steady attachment to his name, 
solely as a means of keeping his disciples observant of the other 
conditions he has required of them ? Can he, who bore such 
heavy weight of punishment to expiate for sin, be ever reconciled 
to the practice of it ; or suflfer any psalm-singing, sermon-hunt- 
ing, ejaculating, or pious fervors, which are but a breath of air 
or turn of thought, to commute for the absolute renunciation of 
it? Can he who died for all mankind, for enemies and rebels to 
the Father and the Grodhead, be content with a narrow, selfish 
temper for the sake of passionate zeal for his name ; mth omis- 
sion in the duties of our station ; with negligence in improving or 
applying our talents to the temporal as well as spiritual benefit of 
the community ; with religbus vanity, censoriousness, arrogance, 
afifected hypocritical humility, or exultant rejcHcing at the damna- 
tion of reprobates ? 

4. Notwithstanding all the strong and repeated injunctions to 
faith, and trust, and dependence on the Redeemer, we are positive- 
ly told it is not saying. Lord, Lord, but doing the WiU of the 
Father that will entitle a person to his share in the intercession. 
But God wants nothing and can receive nothing from us for him- 
self: therefore his Will can be none other than the happiness of 
his creatures with whom we have intercourse, among whom our 
own persons are included ; and every contravention of that Will 
is properly to be understood by the word Sin. But happiness 
consists in a constant serenity and satisfaction of mind, which can 
only be insured b}' a Just sense of the divine Power, Providence^ 
and Attributes ; and m those externals contributing to the conve- 
nience and enjoyment of life, which can only be procured by the 
motual enileavors of mankind assisting one another, each m his 
several station. But we are obstructed in the prosecution of our 
own and the general interest, by our attachment to present pleas- 
ure and our inordinate desires, by the torrent of evil custom 
prompting us to covetousness, ambition, vanity, and the like, by 
selfishness, envy, contention and malice ; styled in religious lan- 
guage the flesh, the world, and the devil. 

Thus it appears the doctrine of Redemptioi^has none other 
scope than to bring appetite and paasioo under the dominioii of 
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reason, that we majr never fall into fin } that is, never indulge any 
fond humor or evil habit against what we know in our reason and 
our conscience to be right, nor neglect our rules of conduct for 
pursuing our own advantages, or the good of our fellow-creatures, 
to whom at any time we are capable of doing service ; in both cases 
preferring the nriore important service before the less : which is 
the very |K)int whereto Piiilosophy, if it be good for anyUiing, ought 
to bring men. 

Therefore, as 1 have said before in another place, I see no 
difference between a true member of Christ and a good citizen 
of the world, otlier than their method of attaining these charac* 
ters. If once complete in them, both would proceed upon the 
same plan, a judicious, diligent, unreserved endeavor to promote 
happiness, as well of body as mind, in themselves and others, in 
tlie community and private persons, in friends, strangers, and en- 
emies, in ^ny subject wherever they can ; and to bring appetite 
and desire of every kind obedient to the dictates of understand- 
ing. 

This the Rationalist thinks he can compass by his own man- 
agement : if he can, it is very well ; ho docs the Will of the 
Father, and will be prepared to say, Ijord, I^rd, in an accept- 
able manner the moment he shall see convincing proofs of its be- 
ing necessary : but he ought to be well assured he can find his 
own way, before he rejects the offer of assistance. 

To such as arc conscious they cannot attain this perfection by 
their own industry, the persuasion of a Redeemer, and those re- 
ligious exercises which fix dieir attachment to him become fun- 
damentals, without which they cannot be saved either from sin 
or the fatal consequences of it : therefore every omission of these 
exercises and whatever weakens their attachment, is sin likewise, 
because leading into that which was essentially so. But these 
sins being made such by their reference to others, their opposite 
duties too derive their value from a connection with the practical 
duties whereto they necessarily lead, and consequently cease to be 
duties whenever that connection is wanting. Therefore it he- 
hoves us to examine the tendency of our religious sentiments and 
exercises, and attentively to observe what effect they have upon 
our conduct ; without whic^h we shall fall into such as are spurious 
in kind, or extravagant in degree. 

If our faith in the Jledeemer represents him as indulgent to the 
vices of his worshippers, orcovetous of a^zealous attachment to his 
name for its own sake, or for any other cause than as a means of pro- 
moting the happiness of bis members : if our acts of devotion 
tend to make oursehrea or others tmeaiyi desponding, mekncbolyt 
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superstitious and censorious ; or draw us off from tbe fm||)royenieDf 
of our talents, from the duties of our station, or render us less use-^ 
ful members of the community : tbey are sinful instead of being 
pious, they are delusions of the wicked one, rather than works 
of the Spirit. For God is all goodness and mercy and loving- 
kindness, therefore the happiness of bis creatures must be bis 
grand design : nor can we ever serve him well, unless by serving 
as his instruments in promoting his blessed purpose. 

Our future happiness is indeed incomparably more valuable 
dian our present : but our gracious God, who is Lord of both 
worlds, has pleased so to connect the interests of them both, as 
that we have no surer way to future happiness than by advancing 
that of the world wherein we live. The case may sometimes so 
happen, as that the road of duty shall lie through private damage^ 
through labor, pain, distress, uneasiness, affliction, and persecution ; 
but whatever such action does not tend nearly or remotely to the 
greater benefit of mankind, either in promoting the order and 
peace of society, the necessaries and conveniencies of life, the ad- 
vancement of useful knowledge, accomplishment and virtue, or 
encouragement of a happy temper of mind which avails more 
than all tbe rest to present happiness, may be pronounced a foUy^ 
rather than a service to the Redeemer, or a doing the Will of tbe 
Father. 

It cannot be expected that every common Christian should be 
able always to trace the tendency of his actions, therefore he is 
excusable in folkwing his rules ; if those who gave them have 
misguided him, the fault lies at the door ; besides, tbe duties of 
men are various, such as being not engaged in active life can da 
good no otherwise than by setting examples of piety and regulari- 
ty, ought to practise a little more strictness than is neediul for 
others. Yet it is dangerous trusting to human guidance implicit- 
ly ; every man has some judgment of his own, and bis Redeemer 
will expect he should improve every talent entrusted with him to 
tbe utmpst, be it ever so small ; therefore let bim use what judg- 
ment he has, to discover tbe real good of the world, or those of 
its inhabitants whom his conduct may affebt : be may still fall in* 
to some excusable indiscretions, but will avoid the sin of being 
righteous overmuch, that is, indulging an intemperance of zeal, a 
religious passion covered under the appearance of extraordinary 
righteousness. 

5. Nevertheless, these ideas, though sitting easy upon tbe or- 
dinary Christian, and affimlmg bim excellent nourishment, may 
lie b^vy upon tbe digestion m tbe reasoner, bow wdl soever dis- 
posed to recove instniccioii wfaeie conveyed to him in a manaer 
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not haraht nor nauseating to his palate. He may be apt to bo^- 
sle at the notion of God omniscient needing to try the works of hit 
bands before ho could know how they wore qualified, at irrcmis- 
sible punishment, at damages sustained by the Almighty, at a price 
paid to compensate them in value, at original sin, suffering by sub- 
stitute, God undergoing punishment, and imputation of righteous- 
ner. Let us try then wfiethor, by help of what has been offered 
in the former part of this work concerning the divine Attributes 
and administratiofi of the moral world, we can understand the or- 
thodox scheme of the Kedemption, in a sense that shall make it 
appear reconcilable with the discoveries of reason. 

Wo have found that all events throughout the universe proceed 
from causes derived originally from the Almighty, so that nothing 
happens anywhere, unless by his permission or appointment. We 
know by undoubted experience there is a mixture of evil in na- 
ture, and we may gather from the goodness of God, that his view 
never terminates upon evil, but he sends it always os a necessary 
means to work out some greater good : what makes this necessity, 
or how the suiTerings of one species of creatures operate to the 
good of others, we may conjecture but cannot ascertain, but that 
It is necessary we may rest assured, because clUe it would be totolly 
removed. Nor is it impossible the same quantity of evil may be 
always necessary, ond may pass in rotation among the creatures : 
so there is no absurdity in supposing one delivered by the sufferings 
of another taking u[>on him this severe burden of public service, 
Arhich must constantly be performed by somebody : as a sentinel 
is released from the inclemencies of a stormy night by another be- 
ing sent to relieve him. 

We have taken notice of an ancient opinion, embraced by many 
and countenanced by the Sacred Writings, that all naujral evil was 
the consequence of moral ; and have attempted to trace their pro- 

Sress by ignorance and imbecility leading into wilful offence, and 
lis drawing on punishment : so that all suffering is punitory, not 
inflicted immediately by the hand of God, hut following by natu- 
ral consequence from misbehavior of the creatures, nor was there 
more reason against subjecting the race of men to this ignorance 
and imbecility, which must full somewhere for the necessary pur- 
poses of the Universe, than any other set of creatures. 

As all things proceed from the provisions of God whose know- 
ledge is infinite, we cannot suppose him iporant of any conse- 
quence to result from the provisions he made : therefore the trial 
he put Adam to in the garden was not needful for his own satisfac- 
tion, the issue being certain before the trial was made : and here- 
in we are supported by the sacred text, wherein Christ is called 
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the Lamb slaio before the foundations of the world. But though 
the slaying could be only in designation, yet neither could it be de- 
signed before the want of it was known ; tior could that be prior 
to the knowledge of Adam's fault, Which consequently was fore- 
seen before the foundations of the world. 

Nor need we understand the trial to be that of a malefactor tried) 
convicted, and condemned, for the crimes he has committed ; but 
that made by the master of the mint, when he tries and condemns 
a large mass of metal as below the standard 5 upon assaying a little 
piece of it. For the supposition of our being punished for the 
offence of our primogenitor, or becoming actual delinquents by his 
transgression, has constantly proved a stumbling-block which hu- 
man reason could never get over : but we can easily apprehend 
that any one man may stand as a representative of all the restj 
and by his conduct it might be tried what all other men would do 
in the like situation : for our actions follow precisely upon the ideas 
and motives present to our imagination. 

We commonly impute our several vices to some defect of con- 
stitution, or bad education, or evil company, or external accident : 
but the assay made upon Adam manifested what human nature 
was, and proved a condemnation of the whole race by showing 
that a man placed in the most favorable situation of circumstances 
possible^ would yet be overcome by the first temptation assailing 
him. Thus we bring into the world with us an original sin, by 
which I do not understand an actual guilt, but a certain propensity 
to contract it upon occasion offered : and so are bom children of 
perdition, not as involved in it already, but because fallen into a 
road that will lead inevitably thereinto. 

This life being a preparation for the next stage of Being, the 
new inhabitants must enter thereinto diversely conditioned and 
qualified, according to the state of vital union with body they have 
passed through 2 but sinfulness, being the ])ortion of human naturd^ 
must accompany every one who has partaken of that nature, and 
consequently children dying immediately after birth without com-= 
mission of actual sin, must be borne down with the weight of ori- 
ginal sin, or rather the natural inability to resist temptation, which 
was evidenced by Adam's misdemeanor. For we have found it 
probable in a former place, that future punishment is not inflicted 
immediately for crimes committed here, but they fix such a taini 
upon the soul as will prompt it to commit greater crimes hereafter^ 
and so to perpetuate the punishment by perpetuating offences^ 
Therefore that state of natural weakness which inevitably draws 
on offences, may without impropriety be styled .a state of perdi- 
tion : just as if you saw a man of too easy tamper, who could not 
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iay noto nny\ioAyf fining to livij arnmig a company of debauchcea, 
oil would f(ivf) liirn ov«;r for kiM, i\nniyjii you had rM;vi$r y<n known 
lirn Kuilly of any af;tual d»baucli«;ry* 

0« Wf5 have mtsn in tli<; (/hapti;r on K(|unli(y that tli<; divine 
Kr|ijity mntittin U) *ivttry crcaturu a |iro|K)rtionabli; aliaru in tha 
tr<$awir<;a of liappincaif nowini; anion^ thcni fnirn Hm divim; l)f>«jn» 
tyi and that what mixturo of uvil \h mU:rn\wrmul (h<;r<jin ahall lik«- 
wiiK5 \Ht ahar<$d «;qually ainorti; thi;rn all, c;ith<;r hy a rotation of 
natural aufTf^rini;, or hy a nuardmi;nt or ahfltf;rnc;nt of hap)iin«;ai s 
and in tli<$ C/haptifr (m VrovuUmcHf that (io^l Utiiu% l^ord and Ais- 
tlior of univi;raal naturn, wantcsd not |K>w<5r rK>r wifniorn U) ontrive 
hia plan ao, aa that th« rotation hf5tw<;<;n %(HHi and isvil, and cijual 
diatrihiition of l>oth, alKHild In) hrouj^ht alH^ut Uy natural cuumn i 

if&i that it waa not inron^ruoua with r«iaaf;n U> nna^ino Uis rnidit 
iavi$ int«$rwovmi hia own irnm«;dinti5 acta of omu'uHtUiurAi int/) Ilia 
plan, mf that th<5 ofKsrationa of nMnmA caui^a, hf$in^ a part only of 
th<3 plana whotdd fail (Macuva of hia \mrf^MHtf uulunn cornphHed 
hy hia own inti^rfxaiitiona, pr<$df5ti5nnin<;d, hcforo flio ibundationa 
of tho world. 

IJwm ttiia auppfMition, thero ia no difliculty in appri^hisnding 
that liuman naturif nii^ht \Hi »o franu^d, aa hy continual retictition 
of ofl<;nco, to draw on a pisqictuity of (mniahmcnt ; at limat, a 
greater Icnf^th and dtiiCftat of Aionian punishment than fell to tbd 
ahare of any erealurea : Cjod in hi« K<|uity and infinite Mercy 
hfivinft; \mr\H>msA to supply this im|ierfe(Mion in hia wreond catjaea» 
hy aciinf; himN<;lf in hia filial eharar4er Uf rectify them. Ttio 
Mtnidiine S<iul, or hoat of Angela, or diMemlKidii;d Hnirita having 
a fidl view of all nature, muat a<;e that hy thia di»(Kiaition of msc* 
ond causeM, K(|uity waa violated ; they knew thia Attrihut«$ would 
ri|cht itself a^ain somehow or othcn*, hut in what manner they 
r^mld n^it tell, n';t l>«;im( nhle t/> penetrate the secnH couns«da of 
(iod, nor inapect that part of hia plan c^mtiiininf^ hia own inteqio* 
aitioris ; therefore thia waa the mvatery which they desired, or, ai 
tlie Cireek word im|K)rts, atiK)|)ed eaniestlv down Ut Untk into* 

In the Chapter on divine Justice, and the article of liernerit 
in the C/hapter on Freewill, it haa heen made appear, that thero 
is no ess<mtial nor immediate connectifm hetween offence and pun* 
ishment ; the r^itmection is made hv the medium of ex|Hjdicnc« ; 
punishment heing due, not strictly for tlie iiast delinouency, wbicfa 
cantKit he un<k>ne, hut for prevention of future nnschief, or for 
attaining sf>me hen<^it greater than the evil of the aiifTering; 
while thia medium remains. Justice must prr^^eed in her wurae : 
wlienever it can l>e rermiveii, Mercy will take place. If then tli« 
auflbringa of Man wmw of neceaairy •dvam«j|;« to the craatioDy 
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the pajrment of that penalty was a thing of value, which God 
would exact as a debt due to his Justice ; nor could remit with- 
out a. compensation equal in value, not to himself, for he could 
neither be endamaged nor made amends, but to his subjects. 
Therefore we must conclude, that the voluntary s\ifferings of the 
Redeemer, answering the same purpose which would have been 
effected by the sufferings of Man, rendered the latter needless^ 
and opened the door for mercy : and in this light may justly be 
styled a ransom for sin, a valuable consideration paid for the pur* 
chase of pardon. 

. 7. We know so little of the relation we stand in to the invisi- 
ble world, that it would be in vain to conjecture what particular 
advantages might have accrued thereto from our punishment, and 
consequently in what manner the compensation operated to the 
same effect. But we may know that with respect to ourselves, 
it tends to increase our abhorrence and dread of sin, which infi- 
nite Mercy could not remit without an amends we are not able to 
make ourselves, and have no room to expect will be made for us 
again, if we incur the penalty a second time. 

As to the thing done in compensation, we may gather from the 
Sacred Writings, it was nothing else than a constant, uninterrupt- 
ed adherence to rectitude of conduct against all temptations what- . 
soever ; for Jesus was like unto us in all things, sin only except- 
ed : and because extreme pain, uneasiness, and desperation, are 
the hardest attacks for human nature to resist, therefore he is 
said to have paid the ransom upon the cross ; not but that we may 
allow his holy life to have been a part of the payment. Thus 
upon examining in what species of coin the ransom was paid, we 
find it to have beei) s^ perpetual course of virtue and right action, 
an absolute dominion of reason over the inferior faculties, an ef- 
fectual resistance of all pleasure. Indulgence, desire, pain, terror^ 
and other uneasinesses. For the plan of universal nature having 
been so drawn as that the self-denials, disappointments, and suf* 
ferings of human creatures, were made of necessary use to other 
Beings, they could not be remitted without brealangthe law of 
nature, and endamaging the creation : therefore all that could be 
done for man was, to draw out the sting of them, and render them 
no evils, by enduing him with a vigor of mind capable to bear 
them willingly. 

If it be thought absurd to imaeine, that evil can be turned into 
a thing indifi[erent by any disposition of mind whatever, I may 
i(eep myself in countenance by the authority of the ancient phi- 
losophers, particularly the Stoics, who strongly maintained that 
pain was no evil, but made so by opinion, that is, by the weakness 
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of our mind : and we see their theory fretjuentlv confirmed by 
experience, for none of us but can bear httle disappointments, 
vexations, and pains, without being hurt by them \ and this not 
by insensibility, for wo perceive the displeasure and feel the smart; 
but suffer no diminution thereby in our present enjoyment and 
satisfaction of mind. Therefore they insisted that virtne, or rec- 
titude, or wisdom, for these Avere synonymous terms, was the only 
pure way to happiness, and that the Wise-man must be always in- 
variably happy beyond the power of fortune to hurt him. 

But though right in theory they were romantic in expecting to 
see it verified in practice, or laying it down for an indispensable 
rule of conduct: for most of us can bear little Vsclf-denials and 
pains, and some of us pretty severe ones of one particular kind ; 
the soldier can endure wounds ; the student, labors of thought ; 
the ploughman, labors of body ; the nurse, watchings ; the sur- 
geon, nastiness ; but none can bear evils of all sorts and degrees 
of intenseness without sufTering cruelly by them ; for human na- 
ture is unequal to tlie task. Bui this height of perfection which 
paturo cannot reach, it may be raised to by divine interposition : 
and the man Jesus having this interposition to assist him contin- 
ually, might actually be that Wise-man which the philosophers 
sought in vain, and which was nowhere else to be found but in 
imagination. 

3. Therefore the office performed by God in his second Per- 
gona or character of the Son, was to invigorate the human soul of 
Jesus, that his understanding might never bo overpowered by ap- 
petite, or passion, or any impulse of imagination whatever, but 
constantlv have the determination of his will in every single in- 
stance ; being supplied perpetually by the divine agency with what 
was wanting to the natural strength of man, and to make a whole 
life of rectitude complete, it was necessary the divine agency 
should begin to operate early. 

We commonly reckon children do not arrive at the use of rea- 
son, nor the capacity of good and evil, until seven years old, be- 
cause we cannot ciliscern anything of a moral character appearing 
in their actions before : but we know not what imperceptible mis- 
conduct they may have fallen into sooner, nor how early it may 
be needful to strengthen the growing faqulty to prepare it for a 
vigorous maturity : wo may presume the preparation cannot be 
made too early. Therefore the filial character accompanied the 
Soul of Jesus from his birth, and he grew in grace and wisdom in 
proportion to the growing powers it had to govern, aad oppo? 
sition it had to contend with. 
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But this wisdom was moral wisdom, of which I have elsewhere 
given mine idea, distinguishing it from natural wisdom : it is rather 
a vigor than capaciousness of understanding ; the same as the vir- 
tue of Prudence ; weighed more with the greater good and the 
rules of duty pointing thereto than with present pleasure or ease. 
For prudence does not consist in sagacity nor extent of know- 
ledge : he tliat knows much but makes no use of it, is the more 
imprudent upon that account, and he is the most prudent man 
who makes the best profit of his knowledge, be it ever so small. 

The world in general lies under great mistakes u|)on this arti- 
cle ; they see only the outward action, so judge of the character 
by the greatness of the exploits performed : whereas *a man of 
uncommon abilities may do great things with a very little share of 
virtue, perhaps with none at all, by help of vanity, ambition, or 
the desire of excelling. Your writers of Romance give their he- 
roes an immense estate, irresistible strength, exuberant health, 
constitutional intrepidity, penetration, and extraordinary brightness 
of parts : never reflecting that with all these advantages one might 
work wonders without being a hero. To make him truly such, 
they ought to describe him doing more than comnnon wi^ only 
common endowments: nor could we with certainty pronounce 
any man a complete hero, unless we knew he had done all that 
could be done with the powers and opportunities put into his 
hands. For the actions of wisdom must be such as lie in every 
one's power : there is a rule of rectitude for the porter, the cobbler, 
the nurse, and the savage, as well as for the prince, the politician, 
the general, and the philosopher ; and whoever could persevere 
in it invariably, would be equally a wise-man in every station. 

This being the case, it was fitting the divine power should not 
be joined with extraordinary endowments of body and mind, lest 
the effects of them should be confounded with the fruits of moral 
wisdom : therefore, the filial character was united to an illiterate 
carpenter, who we need not imagine gained more knowledge 
thereby in mathematics, astronomy, geography, policy, metaphy- 
sics, or other sciences, than any common carpenter might have 
attained, if we could suppose him never once to have neglected 
the improvement of his talents. What supernatural knowledge he 
had was imparted to him, and the wonders he worked were per- 
formed by the Father, in the same manner as those of Moses and 
the prophets. 

9. By the help of what has been argued in the two foregoing 
sections, we may remove the grand stumbling-block of a sufiering 
God ; for we have seen the efficacy of moral wisdom when com- 
plete, to render the mind proof agamst every evil, so that Jt migh) 
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Toluntflrily enduro an extremity of torment without miflbring by 
h. T\h:ui(6to we need not tiy to make mibtile ditftinctionif be- 
tween the divine and human natures, to fihow that one might aufler 
when the oilier did not: for neither the united (/hriaty nor the 
roan Jcnm ihun divinely supported , wnfi in n atate of evil or un« 
bappinesH in the very moment of hia grcateat agoniea. 

JrerhapN it will be thought leawsning our obligation to ttio Sa- 
iriorf to aup|)Oie him efTeeting our Iledemption without hurt to 
hinuielf, and repreaenting it aa an act of pniden(M5| which hia wit- 
dom must ahow him waa expedient for hia own aake, no leaa than 
tor die aake of hia fellow-membera ; for Jeaua had a aoid to lie 
laved nn well un we, and he did aave it together with oura. 

To thia objection I ahall answer in the firat place ; that I am 
juatified in thia reprea4;ntation by the writer to the llebrewa, who 
teUa tia that Jimua, for the joy that waa aet before him, endured 
the eroan, deapiaing the ahame ; tliat ia, he acted for hia own in- 
terent jointly with oura. In the next place, ti> go upon the foot- 
ing of human renaon, let ua recollect what haa \mm nnu\ in two 
Chaptera of the firat Volume, on the ultimate (#ood and on Be- 
nevoleni^, and in aeverni other pincea; wherein it Ima been 
ahown from th/^ aurvey of human nature, that each man'a own 
happineaa ia hia proper end of action which he ought invariably to 
puraue in every part of liiN conduct ; and that bmievolence waa 
nothing cljte than a |)lacing hi» happineaa in the goo<l of othera, or 
rather a liv<:ly, firm prTMunaion of hia own intereat being inaetm- 
' rahly conner.tcd with the general : therefore, where a man baa 
thia perHUfiMion, he in nn sincere and hearty in the a(!n4cea he 
dcH;a to another, aa in ativ prudential meaMurea he tnkea for hia 
own private intereat, and hia benevolence ia of the right genuine 
atamp. 

But, you will aay, if he endure great labor and pain, and aua- 
tain damag<! for anothcr^a benefit, the obligation ia greater than if 
he could do it with cnMC and nt no expense to him^Hf. It may 
be ao : yet if he can aup|K)rt the trouble, the pain, and the dam- 
age cheerfnlly, it proven the glow of \m kindn(;Ma the ferventer, 
and con;M;quently heightens the obligation and the endenrment to 
audi »M Are ften^Jble what it \h thnt nup\H}rin him* For why ahould 
we dchire to li«ve thone that nerve ua auffer in the performance ? 
It ia unnatural for a man knowingly and voluntarily Uy make him- 
self unhapjiy ; or if h(} could do it, how should we be the better 
than if he [Mirformed the aame uerviccM without being unhappy ? 
Could we model the diapoaiti^ma of pernona about Ua with a wiah, 
what criuld we wiah more for otir advantage than that they ahould 
esteem our interests their own, and uke a real pleasure in under* 
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going the severests trials for our sakes ? Honor is there most 
merited where it can be most asefuUy placed ; therefore, those ar^ 
duous exercises of virtue are most laudable and meritorious, which 
are performed most cheerfully, because they will be done most 
effectually ; for a man can never go through his work well, so long 
as it is irksome to him. 

It would be impious to imagine the organs of Jesus rendered 
insensible, or that he did not feel the, same weight of anguish, dis- 
grace, and agony of despair, when he cried out. My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me? as any of us should have doncs 
in the like situation ; but that weight was overbalanced by the 
contemplation of his own interest being involved in that of the 
creation, and by the joy of opening a passage, whereby all man- 
kind might arrive at the like tranquillity oi mind under the se- 
verest pressures. 

10. This brings me to inquire, in what manner the sufierings 
of the Redeemer operated to our benefit : and I apprehend it to 
have been, not by taking off any service we were destined to per- 
form for the universe, for this would be sacrificing the general in- 
terest to the advarftkge of a few : nor by working a change in 
the constitution of human nature, for this would look like some- 
thing of a charm and magic ; nor yet by turning the purposes of 
God from resentment into mercy, for this would be to represent 
him liable to passion and mutability : but by setting an example 
which might lead us into the method of performing the hardest of 
our services with the same tranquillity and satisfaction of mmd that 
he did. 

We know the force of sympathy, and how diiich example is 
more prevalent than precept : a coward may face dangers and de^ 
spise wounds in company of the brave, that had made him shud- 
der in the apprehension, while alone. We know what incredible 
tortures the first disciples were enabled to endure by continual 
contemplation of their Master's example, and their assiduity in 
those devotions and institutions, which contributed to fix such 
contemplation more strongly upon their minds. It is likely Eve 
would have resisted the temptation, had there been another woman 
to have rejected the apple with scorn in her presence. Plata 
tells us. Virtue is so beautiful that if we could once see her un- 
veiled, we should be so enamored of her charms, as to despisef 
all things else in comparison with her : so there wanted only onef 
perfect Wise-man, in whose actions she might stand visible to 
view, to bring all others into admiration of msdom, by showing 
its efficacy to turn pain into ease, and render the soul proof against 
all evil and unhappbess* 
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Tiiijrefore we are not to imngino our rnriKOtn no fully pftid, M 
thnt there \n nothing left for un to [my : we are cnptiveii Millf but 
have the key put into our ImndH that will unl<K;k the padlo<;k9 of 
our rhaiuM, ho we fnuftt umo the key to effeet our deliverance ; 
nor hnK (l\mn\ Honaved un, hut thtit we ruufit fifill work out our own 
salvation, in Much fear and trenihlin^ nn \h eouNiMtent with n eon* 
fidence of numann. 'V\w lawyc;rH make; a dintinetion between an 
obli^ntion rendered void, or only voidahle: Imth which in com* 
mon aeceptation are reckoned much the warne, but 1 conceive it 
very material to prciN^rve in mind the like distinction here, thoifgh 
we need not always exprcMM it in our di»cour»oj», nor do 1 appre- 
hend it heterculox to say, that we are not yet actually redeemed, 
btit only made redeemable. The hand-writin|; agamst m \n not 
blotted out, yet it may well be termed «0, becauwj we have a 
stKjn^e given us to wipe it away ourselves. 'I'he debt is not dis- 
charged, but a die is out for us by which we may stamp the cur- 
rent coin wherewith to discharge it fully. 'I'he imitation then of 
our grand exr.mplar is the one thing needful for our deliverance, 
which must be worked out by stamping U|Yon our minds that 
character of moral wisdom which secured him continually against 
the approach of evil and misery : and tmtil we can compass that^ 
our redemption remains incomplete. 

1 1 • From hence we may see the imputation of righteousness, 
the mediation and intercession for sinn(7rs still continuing such, are 
only figurative expressions, to denote that we derive our righteotjs- 
ness from Ohrist, and are enaliled, by the nu;dium of his example 
and aids, to fulfil the laws of nature, which were impracticable by 
us before. Yet still the righteousness must be actually derived to 
ottrselvc!S and become our own, before it can be imputed to us; 
and though he has rendcTred the way passable by going before tjs, 
we must travel it after him with our own feet, or shall never arrive 
at our journey's end ; we may expect to be helped forward, but 
not carried for'any the most pressing, repeated inifiortunities what- 
ever. 'I*herefore, our trust, our devotion, and otir religious exer- 
cises, will not commute for the want of that righU;ousness which 
is the sole ofierating cause of our salvation, and which we may now 
attain hy derivation from liirn : nor are they of any other avad than 
for the effect they may have? upon riurseives tc)wards generating 
in us the like moral wisrlom, as exemplified by our leader, in the 
ready resistance of nieasure, desire, and temptation, and tmre- 
luctant endurance ot the severest trials* 

The sum of our imitation then, and the substance of our duty, 
is tlie same with what was (tomfirised hy the old philosophers in 
two words, BEAK and FOKiiEAH : but fboy could only tell us 
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what would make for our good, whereas he has set us an ex- 
ample^ and prescribed institutions and methods, wherebv we 
may learn to bear and forbear with content and satisfaction to our* 
selves. For he proclaims to us, Come unto me, all ye that are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest ; for ray yoke is easy and 
my burden light : he has made it so, not by taking off the weighty 
but by inuring our shoulders to bear it without galling. Thus Chris- 
tianity makes no alteration in the ultimate end of action, each man's 
own happiness remains still his proper aim. 

But there are two roads to happiness, gratification, pleasure^ 
ease, or whatever else you will call it ; one by procuring the ob- 
jects of desire, the other by bringing desire to the objects at hand^ 
or which conduce most largely to our future advantage. The 
former we are ready enough to pursue of our own accord : the 
latter our Redeemer has made passable for us, and taught us to 
walk in. Theriefore, happiness, enjoyment, and ease of heart, 
being still our proper point of pursuit, it is a spurious piety, a pre-^ 
posterous perversion of his doctrine, to teach men that they merit 
heaven by voluntary austerities, self-denials, mortifications, and 
afflicting themselves : for these things are abhorrent to natiu'e^ of 
no intrinsic worth or obligation, nor of any value unless when ne^ 
cessary to work out some greater advantage, either discerned by 
ourselves, or evidenced to us by rules received from those who 
know better. We are enjoined indeed to deny ourselves^ to sub- 
due our passions^ to mortify the flesh, to undergo toik and la- 
bors ; but then it is in order to prevent their being troublesome to 
us, and proving a hindrance in the prosecution df our truest in- 
terests, and to inure us gradually by practice to a firmness of mind 
we cannot assume at once : yet the sooner we can attain it, with 
the less regret and trouble to ourselves we can enter upon the 
progress, the better it is, and the more acceptable. 

Thus in the very exercise of self-denial, we are striiong for otur 
future enjoyment, and may laudably strive for our present ease 
and satisfaction in the manner of supporting it. We are command- 
ed to take up our cross and follow our leader, we are not com- 
manded to make crosses for ourselves, but take them willingly' 
when cast in our way by the courses of Providence^ for so did our' 
leader : he did not make his own cross, nor gratuitously caiqt- 
himself to be nailed to it ; he came eating and drinking, convene 
ed with a cheerful serenity among publicans and sinners, assisted 
to promote the innocent mirth of a wedding, practised no self" 
imposed austerities, penances, and abstinences ; for when he went 
up into the wilderness, he went not up by choice, but was led of 
the Spirit; that is, by some secret intimation of its expedience; 
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while allowable he avoided the persecution of the Jews, and at last 
prayed that the cup might pass from him, but concluding, Never- 
theless, not my Will be done, but thine, O Father. Thus, if we 
will follow him, obedience to the dispensations of Providence is 
our road, we must not pretend to voluntary services nor meritorious 

?erformances ; we are to do the Will of the Father, not our own 
^ill, nor may choose for ourselves even in the most arduous and 
perilous undertakings ; any more than a soldier quartered in the 
Capital, in ease, security, and plenty, may desert his colors to join 
a corps going abroad upon a dangerous expedition. 

But our Father is not a severe, cruel task-master, but a gracious, 
indulgent parent : he has showered down his blessings of all kinds 
in abundance upon earth, on purpose that we should enjoy them 
with thankfulness, and spread and improve them among our fellow- 
creatures, where it can be done innocently without future detri- 
ment. He best knows what abstinences and hard trials to call us 
to, and when such services will be real services to his creation : it 
is our business to keep a watchful eye upon the rules of duty and 
-expedience, to hold ourselves in readiness to obey the call, and to 
take up whatever cross is thrown before us, looking up to the pat- 
tern that is set before us, and trusting for the promised assistance 
of the Comforter, if necessary, for effectuating our endeavors to 
bear it without galling ; still searching about for any lawful means 
of avoiding it, but concluding with a sincere and willing resigna- 
tion. Nevertheless, not our Will be done, but thine, O Father. 

And I apprehend this may serve as a clue for understanding 
many texts of Scripture which seem hard of digestion ; such as 
selling all our goods to give to the poor, turning the left cheek to 
him that has smitten the right, hating father and mother, wife and 
children, and the like which are not to be taken for rules of con- 
duct for us to practise, but directions what temper and firmness of 
mind we are to put on, enabling us to perform things the most re- 
luctant to human nature, whenever the Will of the Father, mani- 
fested by particular situation of circumstance, that is, whenever 
necessity or duty shall so require. 

12. Perhaps I shall be thought too rigorous in describing the 
righteousness which is to be the sole operating cause of our salva- 
^rjln ; such perfect ungrudging resistance both of pleasure and pain, 
tliJ above supposed to constitute it, being impracticable : but if we 
weigh the matter impartially without suffering our self-fondness to 
cast its weight of prejudice into the scale, we shaU find nothing less 
can suffice effectually for our purpose. Our Redeemer requires 
it, for he enjoins us to take up our cross and follow him, to die 
unto the world, to crucify the flesh with the lusts thereof. Tbe 
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voice of heathen philosophy requires it, for that declares happiness 
reserved only for the Wise-man, who becomes such by a total 
Apathy : by which is not to be understood an utter insensibility, a 
want of all affection or preference of one thing above another; 
but ah exemption from all passion or peiturbation, a fixed tranquil- 
lity of mind not to be thrown off the seat by any allurement, or 
cross accident, or terror whatsoever. 

But this is a voice only, informing us where lies our goal, and 
leaving us to get to it as well as we can : whereas the Redeemer 
leads on the way by his example, prescribes certain methods for 
bringing us into breath, and assists us by the promised Comforter to 
invigorate our effi)rts : and ecclesiastical history testifies what a^ 
most incredible achievements have been performed with these 
aids. Nevertheless, with all these aids the work has not yet been 
completely perfected : for still there is none that doeth good, no not 
one ; the very best have their failings, and the most obedient feel the 
yoke sometimes galling to their shoulders : from whence it seems to 
follow, there is something remaining to be done in the other world ; 
and the probability of room being left there for completing the 
work of Redemption, may be gathered from several considera-^ 
tions. 

If I do not egregiously mistake the doctrines of our Church, I 
may lay down that the sacrifice of Christ was offered for the 
whole human race, without exception of times, places, or persons ; 
nevertheless, that no man can reap the benefit of it without a 
particular application of it to himself by faith in the Redeemer. 
It is not here the place to examine what we are to understand by 
a saving Faith : this shall be reserved for the next Chapter. We 
need only now observe, that it must be an act of the Will, or ra- 
ther a habit acquired by our own industry : so that no one of all 
the sons of Adam will miss his share of the Redemption purchased, 
unless by his own fault. Yet what multitudes of Adam^s sons have 
passed off this earthly stage in the four thousand years before 
Christ appeared ! 

It may be said that they had the promise of him that was to 
come : but how did they understand the promises ? I will not 
pretend to say what might be the thoughts of some very few of 
the most enlightened, but it is well known the Jews in general ex- 
pected a temporal deliverer ; and though they spoke of a redemp- 
tion from sin, they meant thereby a deliverance from the distresses 
fallen upon them for their past sins„ not a rescue from the domin- 
ion of sin for the future. The apostles themselves retained the 
same notion to the last of their Master's conversing among them ; 
fer when tt E4nmaus ihej related the story of the crucifixioD^ 
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tbey poncluded with this reflection, But we trusted it had been he 
that should have redeemed Israel : they were so far from having 
a right understanding of the woi*d, nor knew that the price of their 
iranaoni was (ben actually paid. 

But allowing as largely as you please to the chosen people, bow 
small a part were tbey of mankind ! the resC of whom never 
heard of the promises. And since the promulgation of Christian- 
ity, there are many nations of Mahometans, heathens, and sava- 
ees, where tb^ sound of it has not been beard, or been lost again 
from among them. Add to this that in the midst of Christendom 
there are multitudes of children who never arrive at a capacity 
of actually applying the benefits of the Redemption to tbeniselves : 
many grown persons bred up in ignorance and error, who never 
bad an opportunity of attaining a just notion of it : and when we 
reflect how grievously our Religion has been perverted and cor*? 
rupted by some of its most zealous votaries, there may have been 
pien of serious thought and sober judgment, who, without their 
own fault, having taken their estimate of it from these disguises, 
^ere excusable in rejecting it, and stand in the case of such as 
never heard of it. If then Christ died for all men, and none can 
fail of receiving the benefits he purchased for them without their 
pwo wilful negligence : all those above mentioned, who have bad 
po fair opportunity of embracing bis gracious offer, must be af- 
forded it elsewhere. 

Apd to convince us that it has been afibrded elsewhere, let us 
recollect the principal and most authentic of our Creeds, called 
the Apostles, wherein is an article, that Jesus Christ, the only Son, 
our Lord, descended into hell. What can we understand by this 
descent of the united Christ into hell or the region of departed 
souls, ualess that he continued to act there in his filial character 
upon the human soul of Jesus ? But was this agency continued 
for nothing ? or whatever else be meant by the descent, was it 
made for no purpose ? and what other purpose can be conceived 
more worthy, than for completing those benefits of the Redemp- 
tion worked here, which could not be conveyed perfectly upon 
^artb. 

Thei^ if we consider the finer and smaller composition of a ve- 
hicular or spiritual body, bearing a nearer proportion, to the sphere 
of the spirit's presence than our present gross bodies, which we 
paove by long strings of complicated engines, wherein are oiany 
mechanical motions interfering with our voluntary, and not to be 
corrected by them without much labor and practice ; it will ap- 
pear probable they arc much niore manageable, and that the force of 
example with our endeavors to apply it, may operate more strong- 
ly to work new habits ; especially if there should be such a sentient 
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language as suggested in the Vision, whereby the veiy ideas 
passing in our Pattern might be conveyed more exactly and fully 
than can be done here through any of our senses. 

This greater suppleQess of the vehicular nature above the gross 
corporeal, may account for the shortness of the Redeemer's con- 
tinuance among them : for as much might be done in a day 
and a half there as required three years and a half's ministry here. 
And as upon earth he left bis Apostles to transmit the benefits of • 
his life and passion by their successors to the latest posterity ; so 
by his example in the Hades, he may have led some of the ve- 
hicularr inhabitants into such perfect habit of endurance and for- 
bearance, as that they might serve for examples to all others of 
the human race, who were disposed to take the benefit of them. 

13. No doubt this will be counted a novel doctrine, but novel- 
ty alone is no more a sufficient ground of rejecting than receiving 
a thing : the cause must be tried at the bar of sober reason and 
sincere piety, and I leave it to the* consideration of every man • 
who is not afraid to entertain a thought, even to the honor of the 
Divine Goodness and Equity, that was not taught him by his 
school-master ; whether it does not necessarily follow from the 
article of an universal Redemption, purchased for all who do not 
wilfully refuse or neglect to embrace it, compared with the ex-, 
perience of multitudes passing off this worldly stage without any 
possibility of embracing it. 

Yet there is a very pernicious consequence may be drawn by 
some who are too ready to turn everything into a handle for in- 
dulging their vicious appetites, which I must be careful to obviate. 
We see men wonderfully prone to procrastination : they put off 
their repentance from day to day till the hour of death, and will 
put it off then too, if taught to expect another opportunity after-« 
wards. But they have no just room to infer from anything sug- 
gested above, that they shall ever have another : the Scriptures 
so expressly declare our condition in the next life dependent upon 
our conduct here, that nothing but the absolute necessity of solv-> 
ing the impartiality of our Maker and of our Redeemer, could 
warrant us to imagine, that an opportunity shall be given hereafter 
to such as had none affi)rded them here ; or a further space al- 
lowed ourselves to run the rest of our race, which, with our utmost 
endeavors and best application of our aids, we are not able to fin- 
ish in the body. But with respect to U9 who have had a part of 
our course marked out to us upon earth, if we neglect to run so 
much as we can, the necessity ceases; for the divipe Justice 
stands approved in having once made us the offer, nor can we ex-^ 
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pect ever to be admitted upon tbe lists a second time : therefare 
It still remains true, that as tbe tree falls so it lies. 

Children called away before tbey came to tbe knowledge of 
good and evil, imve never had their tree of choice and judgment 
grow at all : so it cannot yet have fallen anywhere. Heathens, 
savages, persons brought up from their infancy in ignorance, wick- 
edness, delusion, and error, or who have had our Religion pre-? 
sented to them under such disguises as made it appear hideous to 
common sense and honest reason, have yet had some sparks of 
conscience twinkling in their breasts : and according as they im- 
proved by these, dieir tree lies in a disposition to be transplanted 
Bto another soil, where they may cultivate it to tlie bearing of 
salutary fruits. But the tree that with the benefit of their sun- 
shine and watering, still continues barren, must have contracted 
a canker by ill management ; and can never flourish again trans- 
planted into any soil, but is fit for nothing else than to be cut 
down and cast into the fire. 

As there is a constant communication of action between the 
grosser and finer parts of our composition, it is not improbable, even 
upon the contemplation of human nature, that vice may work 
such a foukiess into the spiritual body, as will destroy that supple- 
ness and pliancy to the command of the purely spiritual part 
wherein its health consists, and thereby render it incapable of^ re- 
ceiving benefit from any examples or aids whatever which may 
be afforded. 

14. Thus th^re is good room for Christian charity to hope, 
that although none can be saved unless through Christ, yet many 
may be saved who, during their abode upon earth, never were in 
bim : for lie may have other sheep whicii are not yet brought in- 
to the fold, some to whom it has never yet been opened, and oth- 
^r stragglers because they have never heard or never understood 
the call. And the same charity will extend the pale of salvation 
to take in all the various sects of Christians : for our judgments 
depend upon our natural temperament, our education, the com- 
pany we have conversed amongst, the examples we have seen, 
;Bnd the manner wlierein subjects have been proposed to us ; 
therefore dififerent persons, of the most unbiassed sincerity and 
}x>nest industry, will judge variously upon the same points; but if 
they carefully live up to the best lights afiforded them by the dis- 
pensations of Providence, ordinary and extraordinary, they cannot 
De ranked under the class of tliose, who wilfully neglect to em- 
brace the Redemption offered. Nevertheless, we are not to im- 
agine it an indifferent thing what sect or what religion we list our- 
selves bto : for how much soever mei\ may be saved in all, there 
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is but one only religion and sect for each particular man whereid 
he can walk securely. 

And this may serve to expound the doctrine of the strait 
gate ; for strait is the gate and narrow is the wsiy by which 
each particular man may pass into life ; if he deviates into the 
broad road among the multitudes, he will find his journey end id 
destruction ; nevertheless, tliose multitudes may have their sev- 
eral narrow paths and their wickets through which, if they perse* 
vere in their Way, they may find entrance though he could not^ 
For we must understand everything in Scripture with a reference 
to our use and our conduct, not to empty speculation. 

Tiie question, Are there many tliat shall be saved, was proba*' 
blya matter of mere curiosity, but the answer turned it to a more 
important purpose : which we can least of all imagine to be for 
nourishing our spiritual pride, and justifying our ill nature in ex-* 
ulting at the damnation of multitudes ; we ought rather to take it a^ 
an alarm to our carelessness and spur to our indolence. Strive 
to enter at the strait gate, for strait are the gates, and nar- 
row are the ways leading into life, and few there be who find thlit 
by which alone you can pass. There is a certain rule of recti- 
tude for each man suited to few others besides himself, which at 
his utmost peril he must employ all his circumspection to discern^ 
and all his diligence to pursue. 

And we may observe the like maxim holds good with respect 
to our success in this world : multitudes arrive at a competence of 
fortune, ease, credit, and enjoyment by very various ways, but 
tlie way that will succeed with one man, will answer for few oth-' 
ers. The same labors of hand or brain, hardships, and dangers^ 
would be faulty in one, which are necessary duties and com- 
mendations to another ; nor is it always easy for each to hit upon 
his right method, and succeed in it, without careful forethought 
and continual application. For providence has so interwoven 
the interests of mankind by the distribution of talents and oppor- 
tunities among them, that each has a particular part to act, by 
the due performance of which he may most effectually serve him- 
self, and his fellow-ceatures. 

1 5. Nor does there want probability of the like intertexture of 
interests between this world and tlie next ; and that our employ- 
ments on this present stage, if rightly pursued, are preparatoiy to 
the rest of our journey dirough matter, fitting us for the peculiar 
functions we shall have to perform in the 4»mmunion of saints. 
This seems evidenced by the very various allotments made among 
us here : some are but just bom and ^ie ; 4ome are bred up in 
^ncwance, error, aod pro^gatenese; «ome have little naore 
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deratanding or capacity of looking up to their Maker than ibe 
brutes ; and others have been raised to extraordinary heights of 
knowledge and piety that could scarce be credited in human na- 
ture. 

Therefore^ though the promulgation of Christianity upon earth 
were necessary for the human race in genera], yet we must con- 
clude from the limitation set to it by nature and Providence, that 
it was not necessary for every individual : the interests of the 
whole being so connected, that the blessings imparted to a few 
would redound to the benefit of many. For our gracious and 
righteous Father cannot be supposed so very unequally partial in 
his most necessary gifts, as his dispensations among us here make 
him appear to have been i but the elect were chosen, not so much 
for their own sakcs, as for channels of conveyance by which the 
waters of life might be diffused among their fellow-creatures both 
in this world and the next. Hence we are all to consider our- 
selves as public persons, our talents being distributed among us 
with a further view beyond the uses we can make of them here^ 
and our very virtues given us for the benefit of others jointly with 
our own : as we have likewise an interest in theirs, how little so- 
ever we may stand concerned with them at present. 

This confirms what I have laid down a little before, that obe- 
dience to the call of Heaven manifested by the talents and situa- 
tion assigned us, is our proper rule of conduct : we are not to 
aspire at extraordinary achievements nor degrees of sanctity above 
our forces, for we are instruments employed in the public service, 
and God knows what service is wanted of us^ what abilities and 
graces are needful to perform it. He was able of the veriest 
stones to have raised up children unto Abraham ; it were a small 
thing with him to have inspired into us the zeal of Apostles, or 
the intelligence and seraphic piety of Angels ; he might have 
done it with a word, as when he said, Let there be light : be sure 
he has given us the endowments requisite for the part we have to 
execute in his numerous family of human creatures. 

Therefore we need not despond or murmur if we cannot rise 
to those fervors of Faith and greatness of Works whereof we have 
seen or heard examples : for there is a duty of content, even with 
respect to righteousness, not indeed bounded by so many limits 
as in other things. There may be cases wherein it would be 
faulty to increase our riches or our reputation though we could, 
but here the limitation ought only to be set by our powers : let us 
then rather rejoice than repine at them, how small soever they be, 
and be careful to omit no opportunity of improving them ; for, 
small as they are, we shall find them one day turn to more im- 
portant advantages than we can now be aware of. 
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We may regard this life as a school to fit us for the employ- 
ments we are to follow in the World : some go through the whole 
school, from thence are forwarded to the university, and put up- 
on different lines of learning; some are called off in the midway, 
and others never put to school at all : the parents are the proper 
judges whether any and what preparation is necessary for the 'life 
to be engaged in afterwards : but the lad who neglects the rudi- 
ments of learning judged requisite for him, can never regain them 
afterwards, but must prove a worthless and miserable man. So 
our lengths and courses of life are wisely allotted us by our heav- 
enly Father, no doubt with a view to future uses : so that he who 
has little has no lack, and he who has much has nothing over. 
We are not to banker after the works assigned to others because 
we may fancy them more meritorious, but make the best improve^ 
ments we can of our own time and tasks : for if we neglect our 
rudiments, we shall go out into the great world of spiritual bodies 
unfit for any further improvement in the professions we are des- 
tined to, useless to the community, and wretched in ourselves. 

16. Therefore as boys are not sent to school for sake of the 
plays and diversions they find there, although allowed as many as 
consist with their learning ; so we are placed in this school of life, 
not for sake of the enjoyments abounding here, but to qualify us 
for a much longer life capable of far greater enjoyments and mis- 
eries : and we may be sure the line of learning marked out for us 
by Providence here, is the properest to suit us for the business 
we shall have to follow hereafter. Nevertheless, our indulgent 
Father has been pleased to make the mental and bodily happi- 
ness of ourselves and our fellow-creatures in this world, the mark 
of direction for us to aim at ; this then we are to promote with all 
our skill and industry, being well assured that in so doing, we 
shall do our best towards promoting the interests of both in the 
nextr 

He has likewise bung out many enjoyments within our reach: 
those then we may tliankfully gather, and even contrive for their 
procurement ; using the good things of tliis world as possessions, 
not enslaved by them as captives ; laying our measures carefully 
for the morrow, but taking no thought for what their success shall 
be on the morrow ; pleased with success when it comes, but not 
expecting it ; enjoying, never indulging the gratifications of appe^ 
tite ; pursuing pleasures because we approve the pursuit, not be- 
cause we cannot help it nor live without them ; submitting our 
will to the Will of Heaven, but submitting desire to the control cf 
our own will. But he has been pleased oftentimes to make labor, 
trouble, and self-denial, the road to public and private happiness: 
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we must therefore strike mto the rugged road, not becauie h is 
rugged, but whenever having that tendency pointed out to us by 
our own observation or rules received from more experienced 
travellers. 

Some exercises of voluntary self-denial are needful to harden 
our shoulders for the burdens we may have to bear : therefore in 
ibe choice of these exercises, we are to reaard our situation of 
life and the works we shall probably be called upon to execute ; 
finr obedience is our business, we are to do nothing arbitrarily, nor 
without the proper call. And in all our difficuhies it is our duty 
and our praise so far to consult present pleasure, as it can be at- 
tuned by going throuab them witu cheerfubess and alacrity : there- 
fine we are vduntaruy to engage in those whereof there is a pro- 
bability we may learn to support them with alacrity, avoiding such 
as our constitution or natural temper of mind renders us unable 
ever to go through without gallbg, for these we are not called to ; 
vet making daily some improvement towards turning things irksome 
mto matters of indifference. 

If troubles fall upon us or our dearest friends, greater than we 
ean yet bear without being hurt, they are exercises imposed upon 
as by our Father for our and their benefit : for there is an endur- 
ance of pain, vexation, and labor, acquired mechanically by the 
frequent repetition of them. If we can help ourselves to hasten 
die acquistiOD by our own efibrts to patience, it is so much the 
better ; yet however acquired, it is an advantage gained ; there- 
fi>re we have reason to kiss the rod, though not to court it. Nor 
need we be terrified at the approaoh of dangers that may befal us, 
fi>r he will with the temptation a/so make a way to escape : not 
always by warding ofiTtbe blow, but by enabling to escape the evil 
of it with a firmness of mind superior to the pressure. But what- 
ever improvement of endurance or forbearance we can make any 
way, is a step towards our adoption and incorporation, whereby 
we become members of Christ, children of God, and denizens of 
Ae kingdom of heaven. 

17. For though it be wholesome and easy of conception to the 
vulgar, it is extremely hard for the man of reflection, to imagine 
heaven local ; that God has a right hand and a left, or that there 
is any one seat nearer to him than another. For God is omni- 
present, alike almighty, great, and glorious, in every pdnt ^ space : 
iUing the sunercelestial regions, the starry vortices, the depths of 
the sea, the bowels of the earth, the mansions of the blessed, and 
habitations of the reprobate. Therefore it is not change of place, 
but change of condition, that transports the creature into heaven. 
Were our faculties so purified and enlarged as that we might see 
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God as be is, we should instantly find ourselves at his right hand 
without stirring from our seats. On the contrary, Milton very ju- 
diciously describes Satan carrying hell about with him wherever 
he went : so we may say that while leading between Ithuriel and 
Zephon, he was in hell and they in heaven ; he an outcast ban- 
ished to an immeasurable distance from the presence of God, they 
attendant Spirits ministering before the throne of glory. 

The Scripture abounds in figures and imagery, and blends them 
piDmiscuously together in such manner that it is not always easy 
to distinguish their several applications : of which we have seen 
instances in the last Chapter with respect to the Son of (jod, the 
Logos, and the two natures of Christ From hence a handle has 
been taken for introducmg a great deal more of the mysterious 
and the cabalistical into our Religion than was needful, or than 
has done it any good. This inaccuracy of style we may presume 
was properest for the Jews, as being suitable to their gross taste ; 
but learning being now become more general, and the thoughts of 
our common Christians having taken a more rational turn, it seems 
eligible to keep our ideas and our expressions as clear, as steady, 
and as distinct as we can. 

Therefore in my humble opinion it might have been as well, if 
the compilers of our Litany had chosen some other form of words 
instead of. Spare thy people whom thou hast redeemed with thy 

Erecious blood ; and afterwards by thine agony and bloody sweat, 
y thy cross and passion, by thy precious death and burial, Good 
Lord^deliver us : for our prayers here by the introduction are ad- 
dressed to the holy Trinity, die one God, to whom these expres- 
sions seem scarce properly applicable, though they might be to 
Christ. For we are taught to compare the union of the two na- 
tures in Christ with the vital union of soul and body in ourselves, 
which together make one man. Therefore the man may claim 
to himself whatever belongs either to his soul or body, and I may 
properly say, My understanding, my memory, my blood, and my 
bones : but when we speak of them separately, we cannot apply- 
to one what belongs to the other ; for it would be absurd to talk 
of my Body's understanding, my Body's memory, my Soul's blood, 
or my Soul's bones ; and though I must expect to die before many 
years run out, yet I trust my soul will not die when I do. In like 
manner, it seems as great a solecism in modern language to say 
the bk)od, the death, the burial of God, notwithstanding his gra- 
cious union with human nature, as it would be to speak of the 
blood, the death, the burial of a soul, notwithstanding its vital 
union with body. Had the phrase run. With the precious blood of 
thy Christ, by the agony and passion, and so foith, of thy Christ, 
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it might Imvo contained as much devotion and piety, and been less 
liable to the cavils of the adversary. 

But it sometimes liappens that men of great learning and true 
piety, having too much contempt of liuman reason and disregard pf 
human nature, repeat the words of other good men passing before 
them without exactly weighing their purport ; not considering that 
an expression which was perfectly proper for one age, may be in- 
judicious in another: nor sufficiently studying that text which 
teaches, that the letter killeth, but the Spirit maketh alive. So 
that a man may destroy himself by adhering literally to die Scrip- 
ture, much more by copying literally the expressions of ancient 
Fathers, and former doctors of the Church. 

The Gospel was preached to tlie poor, but designed for gene- 
ral use ; therefore delivered in a manner conformable to the ways 
of thinking which generally prevailed at that time. But it is of 
great importance to distinguish bcftwcen the fundamental doctrines 
which ought always to be preserved inviolate, and those accom- 
modated to the conceptions and prejudices of the vulgar, with 
which we may lawfully take the necessary liberties for bringing 
them suitable to the notions current among us at this day. For 
popular ideas vary greatly in a course of time, and insensibly take 
a tincture from the notions and discourses of the learned. The 
discoveries in astronomy and other sciences have given us a very 
different conception of the ethereal regions from what was enter- 
tained of old : and the custom of examining into particulars, and 
judging for ourselves, have made us more averse against taking 
things in tJic gross, widiout being shown a consistency in their 
several parts. 

Therefore it might be imprudent to press upon any man the 
Ascension of a human Ijody, consisting of flesh, blood, bones, en- 
trails, organs of sensation, engines of digestion, and engines of 
discharge ; and a literal session or inhabitancy under that form in 
a place close by the throne of <jo(I, for tlujse things might stag- 
ger many well-diMposed persons, and give large handle for dis- 
putation to such as are ready to take hold of it. Perhaps it 
would not be heterodox to close tluj work of the Redemption with 
the descent into Hades, ascribing the itesurrtjction, together with 
all that followed afterwards upon earth, to tlie power of the Fa- 
ther, not of the Christ. For it is not easy to conceive how the 
most consummate rectitude of Will, or power of endurance and 
forbearance, could enable a human soni to re-animate its body, 
to convey it through the key-hole when the doors were shut, and 
mount up with it into the air. 
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I do not mean to insinuate that these were nothing more than 
apparitions, for one cannot understand them so without wresting 
the Scripture violently, especially that appearance wherein Tho- 
mas was concerned : but though we cannot deny them to be real 
facts, we may very consistently with Scripture believe them mi- 
raculous facts, wherein Grod acted in his Paternal, not his Filial 
character. So that Christ was no more the efficient cause of his 
resurrection, his entrance into a close room, or his ascension up 
into the air in a cloud, than Moses was of die rod turning into a 
serpent, of water gushing from the rock upon a stroke of his 
wand, or of quails or manna showering down from the air. 

Nor were those miracles any otherwise efficacious towards the 
Redemption, than the other miracles worked during the ministry 
of Christ upon earth, given for confirmation of Faith in the be- 
holders, not for operating anything in the constitution of human 
nature, or completing the ransom for sin. And when that pur- 
pose was answered, that is, as soon as the ascending body was 
out of sight, it was disposed of in the same manner as the bodies 
of other men who are dead and rotten ; and the human soul was 
returned back to Hades, or wherever other souls who partake, 
or stand in a capacity of partaking in the like righteousness, re- 
side. 

Therefore I apprehend it advisable to leave every man to form 
bis own conception of the session at the right hand of Grod, the 
present condition or employment of the Redeemer, and interces- 
sion still continued for mortal men : which conception he will form 
very variously, according to the degree of grossness or refinement 
of bis imagination. For any set of ideas, best suited to his size of 
comprehension and usual trains of thinking will suffice ; provided 
thev satisfy him, that everything necessary to be done for his sal- 
vation by another, has been fully achieved : and every assistance 
requisite for effectuating his endeavors in what still remains to be 
done by himself, is obtamed, and stands ready for him upon his 
uinng the methods of appljring it prescribed in the Gospel : for this 
1 take to be the sole, material, and fundamental article of Chris- 
tian 'Faith. 

1 8. I have now given my idea of the Redemption and other 
doctrines relative thereto ; wherein to my apprehension they stand 
in the light of a credible and rational scheme, consistent with the 
knowledge we derive from experience and observation upon hu- 
man nature. If it should appear in the same light to others, it will 
be but just that they should take it for the genuine sense of Scripture, 
and doctrines of the Church : for where expressions are obscure 
or capable of various mterpretations, every private man, much 
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more the dictates of authority, have a right to be understood ia 
the most rational construction. But credibility, and consonance 
with reason are not of themselves alone sufficient proofs of a doc* 
trine being true, yet tliese were all that fell properly under my 
cognizance : for it must be remembered, that my province is hu- 
man reason, and I cannot pretend to find any positive proofs of 
the Christian system within its precincts. 

It has been said by an eminent pillar of the Church, that the 
light of nature leads to the necessity of a Redemption, by discover- 
ing the corruption of the soul, depravity of the faculties, and per- 
verseness of the will, whicli drive us continually into offences 
against the law of God written in our hearts, and thereby render 
us obnoxious to divine Justice widiout liopes of pardon or being 
able to satisfy it, otherwise than by our endless punishment. But 
I must own that my optics are not clear enougn to discern these 
things by tlie light of nature. I see plainly that man is prone to 
evil, our appetites eot the mastery over our reason, nor do the 
best of us persevere m an unerring course of righteousness, but of- 
fend daily against the Will of God manifested to us by the contem- 
plation 01 his works } and I fear these ofiences will draw on their 
adequate punishment : but why the punishment or the depravi^ 
must be perpetual, I do not see. 

There are those who tell us that the party offended being in- 
finite, the offence and its conscauences must be so too : but we 
do not find the same rule hold good in offences against our 
fellow-creatures upon earth, or that the continuance of the delin- 
auent's suffering should be proportioned to the length of life of 
me party injured. In setting fines for misdemeanors, the Court 
measures tliem by the circumstances of the offender ; nor will 
the rule of law, salvo continemento suo, ever permit such to be 
imposed as must prove his utter ruin : and if an insult be greater 
when offered to a king than to a cobbleri it is because the public 
are more concerned in one case than die other. Besides, that, 
strictly speaking, there is no offending against Grod, for we are 
incapable of doing damage to him, and without damage and a 
tendency thereto, there is no wrong doing ; for an action that can 
do hurt to nobody, nor leads into other actions that might be hurt- 
ful, cannot be evil : but the damage is done or endangered to the 
creatures, and God for their sakes exacts the punishment for re- 
paration, or prevention of the mischief. 

For he is all goodness and mercy, never terminating his views 
upon evil : as I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, but that he should turn from bis evil ways 
and live. Therefore, when he punishes for the evil ways, be 
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does it not in anger, but in loving-kindness, either to the delin- 
quent, or to other creatures in whose interests those of the sujBfer- 
er are involved, in order to procure some good to both, greater 
than the suffering sustained : but endless suffering leaves no room 
for good to redound therefrom. We cannot certainly tell in 
what manner the sufferings of one creature operate to the benefit 
of another, but it seems to be by serving as an overbalance against 
the temptations urging to the like offence as drew them on, and 
we may be sure will be adequate to that purpose : but it does 
not from thence appear necessary, they must be infinite either in 
weight or duration. 

Aiid for the depravity of our nature, acknowledged to subject 
U8 to the actual wickedness we daily commit, we were made 
human creatures either by an immediate creation just before our 
birth, or by some law of Providence introducing us into these 
corporeal organizations we inhabit : and the same Power which 
for wise and gradious purposes has placed us here, is able to place 
us in a more favorable situation, where we may have strength of 
will to pursue invariably such portion of understanding, as he shall 
please to allot us. Nor since universal Nature, vrith all her 
courses and minutest motions, were planned out by the Almighty, 
can we deny that this improvement of our condition may be effect- 
ed by stated laws of his establishment ; neither that the same laws 
may have furnished us vrith the natural forces to work out that 
little pittance of righteousness it was bis design we should attain 
in this life, without the supernatural assistance of his Holy Spirit ; 
of which, though we have many pretences, we have no certam 
or rational evidences among us, other than what are drawn 
fixmi the sacred records. 

Therefore I must rank the Redemption with all belonging to 
it, the Incarnation, the Intercession, efiusions of the Holy Ghosts 
eternity and extremity of punishment, among those additions . in 
the republication of the law of Nature which were not contained 
m the first edition ; as being never discoverable by humam rea- 
fxxkj nor could ever have been known otherwise than from Rev- 
ehdooy and those miraculous events that were the testimonials of 
it : so I must deliver over my Catechumen to the divines, to 
whose province it belongs to lay before him the positive proofs 
of a Revelation having been actually given, and of the truths re- 
corded in sacred story : having first prepared him for their recep- 
tion, by showing their credibility, and diat they may be under- 
stood in a sense which carries no repugnance to human reason. 

I would desire him to consider further, whether upon the fore- 
going representation it does not appear, that Christianity contains 
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all that rectitude of sentiment and conduct, which it is the use and 
aim of the best Philosophy to lead men into ; and then let him re- 
flect, whether he can find examples in history of any system of 
Philosophy having answered its end so efibctually among man- 
kind : from whence he may discern it to be a beneficial thing, 
even before he sees it proved a true one. Some few sages of 
uncommon capacity and uninterrupted leisure, have run extraor- 
dinary lengths of knowledge and virtue, and spread them among 
their followers of the like contemplative turn ; but who of them 
ever framed a system of general or national use, which could 
rouse the thoughtless, warm the phlegmatic, restrain the impetu- 
ous, discipline the unruly, bring the vulgar, the simple, the giddy, 
and the busy, to think of the things above, to look for an laher* 
itance in a better country, and make preparation for the future 
health and vigor of their spiritual body ? 

A» to us who were born in a Christian country, and b^ our 
education formed upon that plan, if wo fancy ourselves able to do 
everything by our own skill and prowess, still it would become 
us to reflect from what sources this suflkiency was derived. 
Were Christianity to be universally discredited and exploded, 
perhaps my own morality and tenor of conduct would remain the 
same it is : but had that been exploded before I was born, I am 
far from thinking I should ever have attained the little judgment 
and philosophy for which I now am thankful. For that impor- 
tance of right opinion and practice, inculcated into me by the 
nurse and the priest first made me a Search, and put me upon 
exerting my faculties with caution and industry in the discovery 
of some things they could not teach me. 

Therefore to use a homely saying, we have reason to speak 
well of the bridge we have goiie over : and it would be an un- 
pardonable selfishness, if because we think ourselves safely 
landed upon firm ground, we should carelessly suffer the bridge 
to be broken down in prejudice of other passengers, who may 
be as little able as ourselves to stem the torrent of youthful pas- 
sions and fashionable follies, or wade through the mud of indo- 
lence, with the slender staff of unripened reason. Having ex- 
amined some of the principal arches of the bridge supporting the 
doctrinal part, I proceed next to tho practical, composed of three 
principal compartments : for as the whole of moral philosophy 
has been usually divided into the cardinal Virtues, so all the du- 
ties of the Gospel are comprehended under the theological Vir- 
tues, styled Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
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CHAP. XV. 

J FAITH. 

Descend, celestial Graces, sacred Triad, steadfast Faith, all-sooth- 
ing Hope, and serenity-smiling Charity. Your passage now lies 
easy, since when the gates lift up their heads, the everlasting doors 
of heaven were opened, and the King of Glory came down to. 
succor lost mankind. He came in three distinguished charac- 
ters : the Father awakening our slothful faculties, by signs and 
wonders ; the Son opening a way to happiness, by setting a per- 
fect pattern of endurance and forbearance ; and the Holy Ghost 
invigorating our endeavors, by bis imperceptible assistance, to 
copy the great example. 

The almighty Agent, in this triple character, has rescued us from 
the thraldom of our nature, evidenced by Adam's transgression } 
he has led captivity captive, and given gifts to men ; he has sub- 
dued all our enemies under us: the last enemy subdued was 
Death, that king of terrors, whose grim aspect used to embitter all 
the joys of life. But now, O Death, where is thy sting } O Grave, 
where is thy victory } The sting of death is sin ; but you, angelic 
sisters, brightest among the train of the King of Glory, when he 
passed the everlasting gates, choicest among the gifts he gave to 
men, shall shield us from the point of that sting. 

You bear the panoply of (rod, proof against all assaults : for 
whomsoever you should fit therewith completely, he need not fear 
the approach of moral evil, nor pressure of what natural evil Provi- 
dence shall judge needful for him to bear. It is by your enliven- 
ing energy alone, that we can become new creatures, that our af- 
fections can be raised from grovelling in the mire of sordid appe* 
tite, our understandings enlightened to discern the things above, 
our hearts united in perfect harmony to pursue one comnoon in- 
terest as members of the same body, our views enlarged to regard 
ourselves as citizens of the universe, our mortal made to put on 
immortality, and our clay-buih tabernacles sublimed mto fit taber- 
nacles of the Holy Ghost, wherein we have promise that the Father 
and the Redeemer will come unto us, and make their abode with 
us. 

Draw near, ethereal Virtues, shed your benign influence upon 
me, purge my mental eye, dispel the mists of prejudice and error ; 
that I may behold distinctly your shapes and features, and faith- 
iuUy describe them to such as will lend an attentive ear. Nor 
disdain to approach for that I have brought a train of earth-bom 
VOL. III. 40 
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goddcsflcg to receive you, natives of philosophic land, daughters 
of human Keasrin : for he too claims his descent from heaven, 
and hears the candle of ihe Ixird, in teslimony of his divine origin- 
al. His fairest daughters these, the Virtues styled (cardinal, 
hereU)fore esteemed four, hut in my searches hy the light of na- 
ture appearing five* Is it presumption that 1 attem|yt to join 
heaven and earth in amicahle concord ? for hoth were worlcs of 
one almighty Power, IkhIi correspondent parts of the same all- 
comprehensive plan* 

Ilehold the celestial Graces cond<;sccnd to take hands with 
those of mortal growth ! Behold how aptly they associate in the 
mingled dance! how firmly Prudence treads iJ[Kin the solid 
ground that Faith has marked ! Prudence, wtK>se features di- 
vided among the other sisters, make them all seem hut her under 
various forms ; and Faith, on whoso strrmg shoulders the two oth* 
er Graces lean. Fortitude and 'iVmperance follow most steadily, 
where led hy sure and certain Hope. Justice never quits the 
train of unreserved Charity, and iienevolence is her very like- 
ness, as much as mortal proiluction can approach divine. 

But first, thee. Faith, intrmluctress of thy companions, thee first 
let me survey : thy strong-knit muscles, capahle of removing 
mountains, thy hardy constitution, unhurt hy u/ib and labors, un- 
sppalled by dangers, unvanquished hy the fiery trial. In thy 
mirror thou exhihitest the perfect image of things invisible to mor- 
tal ken ; with thy telescope thou hringest remotest objects near 
the eye. Thou evidence of things not seen, thou present sense 
of distant joys, and earnest of happiness ke|it in store for tlty fol- 
lowers. Thou takest thy seat upon a rock ^ the solid ground of 
rational piety is the ground thou bvest U) walk upon ; iKinest In- 
auiry and sober Freedom are the pioneers to plane the way be- 
fore thee ; experience and contemplation of the Attributes the 
pavement whereon thou canst most securely tread. 

The airy fabric of superstition and unthinking zeal will not sup- 
port thy weight : there wanders there a phanuim, awkward mimic of 
thy port and likeness, followed by a fallacious ilo|)e and narrow- 
mmded Charity : the liollow figure bears the semblance of tliy 
vigor and robust crimplexion, but contains no nerves nor solid sub- 
stance. She feeds on dreams and fairy tales, old legends, jug- 
gling tricks, and such fantastic food : she talks in an imperious 
tone and confident air, but fails in time of trial : she stands ever 
at variance with Reason, whose piercing eye and potent grasp 
are her greatest dread ; so she hoodwinks her zealots, tliat ttiey 
may never meet his glanr^e, and terrifies them with menaces, that 
iht!y may fly from bis approach. 
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This the dim-sighted Free-thinker mistakes for thee, whom he 
charges with her absurdities and follies : so. he draws his keen- 
edged weapon, ridicule, ~lays manfully about him, and thinks to 
make a merit with Reason, by an aid that does him no real ser- 
vice : for he is too eager of victory to distinguish friend from foe, 
or examine calmly what it is that he attacks. 

But let us proceed with better care and circumspection, ob- 
serve attentively thy countenance and make, the construction of 
thy frame, the texture of thy joints, and ground thou standest up- 
on, that we may neither draw thee disfigured bv any foreign 
mixtures, nor give them an undeserved credit by hemg introduced 
as parts of thy composition. 

2. In the current notion of Faith, it is apprehended to be an 
assent of the mind to some proposition, or a conviction of its truth : 
which whoever admits is deemed to have the virtue of Faith, and 
whoever denies is condemned as an infidel. The zealots of all 
sorts understand it so, which makes them value themselves upon 
their ortliodoxy, and think hardly of every one who does not ad- 
mit the distinguishing tenets of their particular religion or sect. 
The Free-thinker understands it so too, and therefore will not al- 
low commendation due to anybody for his opinions : nor could 
we find fault with his inference, if his premises were right. For 
against the merit of faith, in this idea of it there lies a very just 
objection, namely, that it is no virtue at all : for virtue must be 
an act of our own, the work of our own industry, and conse- 
quence of our volition ; but assent is involuntary, it is an act of 
the understanding, not of the will, wherein the mind is purely 
passive, receiving such judgments as the objects exhibited cast 
upon her. For you cannot help seeing that two and two make 
four, nor can you assent to their making five by any power you 
possess ; neither if you want clearness of thought to follow Eu- 
clid in all the process of a theorem, can you assent to the dem^ 
onstration, how justly soever it be carried on. 

Therefore, if two heathens of equal capacity, but diflferent ways 
of thinking, bad the same arguments laid before them proving Je- 
sus to be the Christ ; should one stand convinced and the other 
not, the former might be the more fortunate, but pot the more vir- 
tuous man upon that account. This I think can hardly be de- 
nied by anybody, supposing both to come with the same honest 
desire of learning the truth, to consider the evidences produced 
fairly and impartially, and to have no wilful prejudice or passion 
casting their weights into the scale* But this is not always the 
case : what then if our unconverted heathen failed of conviction, ' 
because he shut his eyes against the evidences proposed, 30 that 
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diey could not work their due eflfect upon bis judgment, wai he 
not blameable,? Certainly, to a high degree ; but hi^ fauh was 
of another kind than want of faith ; it was want of sincerity, want 
of a proper regard to his reason and interests : for there are va- 
rieties of faults, and a man may be charged unjustly with one, 
though he were really guilty of another. There are some able 
and industrious workmen, a little too fond of liquor : if one of 
these intoxicates himself so as to become incapable of finishing 
the day's work he has to do, he deserves your censure for intem- 
perance, but not for idleness ; for no man can be counted idle be- 
cause he omits to do what he was not capkble of doing. So when 
a man shuts' his eyes against the truth, the blame lay in shutting 
bis eyes, not in that he did not see when they were shut, for this 
it was impossible for him to do ; and the fault was owing to a 
wrong turn of mind previous to the failure of conviction you com- 
|dain of. 

On the other hand, the commendation belonging to him that 
was convinced, was due to his behavbr preparatory to the con- 
viction, while he was yet as much an infidel as his partner : there- 
fore his honest attention, which is all you have to praise liim for, 
could not be deemed an exercise of the virtue of faith, but of some 
other virtue. And I believe it may be safelv laid down in gen- 
eral, that conviction of a truth unacknowledged before never is 
itself an act of virtue, though it may be the reward and fruits of 
some virtue the man had before conviction. Hence it appears 
the essence of faith does not consist in assent to certain trutlis 
proposed, nor in easiness of conviction, upon good and solid rea- 
sons : I grant that where good and solicl reasons will not move, it 
indicates something vicious in the character ; but then it is a vice 
of another species than infidelity : wherefore we must seek else- 
where than in conviction for the proper bottom whereon to place 
the essence of faith. 

3. We have taken notice upon several occasions, that man is 
not entirely a rational, but a sensitivo-rational animal, |uided by 
understanding and imagination jointly ; and in Chap. AIL XIII. 
of the first volume, have endeavored to ascertain the distinction 
between those two faculties. His motions for the most part are 
actuated, and his purposes executed by appetite, desire, moral 
sense, habit, persuasion, and all the family of imagination ; the of- 
fice of understanding lies only in recommending the purposes, and 
even in the choice of them it must proceed upon motives and 
principles suggested bv the other faculty. Therefore it is of the 
utmost importance to have a well-disciplined imagination, habitu- 
ated to run in the tracks that reason has pointed out : for reasoa 
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16 a slow mover, not quick enough to keep our active powers iof 
play, nor vigorous enough to surmount any obstacle, until use and 
expertness have made the practice easy. 

Hence it is that the dictates of reason have so little effect upon 
our conduct, unless some appetite or desire can he brought to co- 
operate with them ; and the virtues do not receive their essence 
completely, until they are grown into appetites. Let a glutton be 
ever so well convinced of the desirableness of temperance, and 
resolve upon the practice, he will keep his resolution no longer 
than while he can hold the good consequences of temperance in 
contemplation, and behold them with more satisfaction than the 
present gratification of his vicious appetite : in which case it is not 
temperance he desires, but its benefits ; for the ultimate pomt in 
view is always to be deemed our motive of action, not any inter- 
mediate steps discerned necesifery to attain it. But all this while 
he has not the virtue of temperance, he has only what the ancients 
called the inchoation of virtue, wherein she is in her embryo state, 
not yet completely herself, nor fully formed. When by frequent 
contemplation of the consequences, satisfaction becomes transfer- 
red from the end to the means, so that desire can fasten upon acts 
of temperance immediately on being presented to the thought, 
then it is he begins to have the virtue of temperance. 

For it is of the very essence of virtue, th^t she have force 
enough to draw us to the pursuit of her for her own sake : what- 
ever other considerations first made her amiable, they must be 
dropped out of sight, before she can arrive at her full stature ; 
for while they remain in view, the acts we perform may be in- 
terest, may be prudence, or piety, or acts of some other viiiue, 
but not exercises of that particular virtue whereto they seem to 
belong. 

But in all appetite or desire, of which every genuine well-formed 
virtiie is a species, there is an assent or persuasion of the mind 
that the action suggested will prove satisfactory in the perform- 
ande ; and this persuasion rises instantly upon thought of the ac- 
tion, without thought of anything further to recommend it: so 
that in every desire there is a persuasiohj not always worked by 
reason, but discerned intuitively by sense and apprehension, and 
the strength and efficacy of the desire depends upon the degree 
of persuasion : which gave occasion for some to lay down, that 
happiness is made by opinion. But there are some assents, 
which though not immediately raising desire, yet are of necessary 
use to direct us where to place and how to attain it : for a com- 
petent stock of useful knowledge is as requisite to our well-being 
as a useful turn of inclination ; but this knowledge, to be 8ernce<« 
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tble^ must be so strongly imprinted in the imagination as to ap- 
pear in its full colors upon inspection, otherwise it will rest ia 
empty speculation, having no influence upon our conduct. 

In Chap. XIII. above referred to, I have distinguished be- 
tween conviction and persuasion : the first is worked by arguments 
evincing a truth, and while we have those arguments ready in 
mind, we may satisfy ourselves of the truth at any time by con- 
templating them ; but the recollecting them is a work of some 
time and reflection nor can be performed always whenever we 
may want the truth for our direction. But by frequently holding 
the evidences in view, assent will at length become transferred 
from the premises to the conclusion, as well as desire from the 
end to the means : from thenceforward conviction grows into per- 
suasion, and the truth becomes a judgment of the mind discerned 
by sense and apprehension, not a deduction of reason, and ope- 
rates as a principle of action. Thus both assent and desire may, 
by care and diligence, be brought to fix upon objects without the 
intervention of anything else to connect them ; and as when de- 
sire has been thus habituated to prompt to laudable actions with- 
out view of the profits recommending them, this constitutes the es- 
sence of a virtue ; so when assent has been inured to rise spon- 
taneously upon the idea of certain useful and practical truths, 
though unaccompanied by the evidences enforcing them, this 
bears the same characteristic, and as well merits the title of a vir- 
tue as the other. 

4. Persuasions of the imagination commonly accompany the 
convictions of understanding so long as the evidences working 
thetii can be retained in their full colors, but not always : for where 
there was any prior persuasion contrary to them, it will struggle 
a long while before it will give way to the strongest conviction. 
Hence comes the so usual expression, I could scarce believe my 
own eyes, when people see anything discordant from their for- 
mer ideas ; and we often find a difllculty in persuading ourselves 
of a matter, after having seen convincing proofs that it must be 
true. Wo all now agree that the Sun stands still, and the Earth 
moves round him in her dnnual orbit ; yet we cannot imagine the 
quiet bed we repose on to run hundreds of miles in a minute. 
Arguments have been produced to prove irrefragably that the 
compactest bodies upon earth contain more of pore than solid 
substance ; yet our ordinary persuasions concerning wood, and 
stone, and glass, and other hard bodies, represent them to us as 
perfect solids : and the very epithet applied to the motion of light, 
which we call an incredible velocity, shows diat imagination can- 
not always follow the fullest conviction of reason. 
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But in many cases, those too of no small importance^ although 
persuasion does accompany conviction while reason can hold up 
the necessary lights, it will not stay a moment after they are 
withdrawn. When retired to our closets we give 4'ull and fair 
scope to reflection, we can satisfy ourselves of many truths that 
would be of excellent service to us for directing our conduct ; but 
when we enter into action, at which time their influence is most 
wanted, we find the persuasion of them gone ; not perhaps that 
they are lost out of our memory, but appear there as speculative 
fancies, without any solid foundation, nor can we always recal 
them again in their full colors, even in our hours of leisure. 

How many people, thoroughly convinced of there being no 
reality in ghosts and apparitions, yet cannot lay aside their fears 
in the dark ? but fear implies a persuasion of something mischiev- 
ous really at hand. How many people carry away a persuasion 
from sermons or good books which they cannot retain in vigor to 
the next day ? Tully tells us that while he had Plato's Dialogues 
before him, he was always assuredly persuaded of the immortality 
of the soul ; but when he laid his book aside, doubts began to 
arise, and his persuasion dwindled away by degrees into nothing. 
We hear continually from the pulpit, that though there are few * 
speculative atheists now in the world, there are multitudes of prac- 
tical atheists ; that is, persons who have not God in their thoughts, 
unless when you put them in mind, for then they will readily and 
sincerely acknowledge his Being, his Power, his Holiness, and 
his Justice. These people do not want arguments to convince 
their understanding : they want only to have their conviction take 
such strong hold on their imagination, as that the impulse of sensi- 
tive objects may not loosen nor perpetually drive it out of sight. 
And it is .a common complaint that men do not live up to what 
they know : we all live up to our persuasions, but they do not al- 
ways follow our knowledge. For our present judgments suc- 
cessively shape every turn in the windings of our conduct, but 
they continually fluctuate or vary in form and color ; nor can 
those which were the result of our clearest knowledge, maintain 
a steady seat in the mind, without being displaced or changed by , 
others, thrown in mechanically, from external objects, former 
habits, example, or company. 

Therefore faith is an habitual uninterrupted persuasion of truths 
that have been manifested such to our understanding : as super- 
stition may be defined a retaining persuasions after reason has 
plainly shown them erroneous. Hence comes the distinction so 
frequently insisted on in Scripture between a dead and a lively 
faith : the former is but a nominal faith or theory, the latter alone 
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a real one and a virtue. For when an important article is become 
a judgment of the mind, appearing there as a self-evident truthi 
rising spontaneously, with a strong unreserved assent, without 
waiting for neflection to evince it; then, and not till then, it will 
operate as a practical principle of action, and have its weight in 
determining our minutest motions ; but nothing that is not practi- 
cal can be useful or a virtue, nor placed to the credit side of our 
account. 

6. But though faith be generated by conviction, and then not 
so much by strength of the evidences contributing towards it, as 
by the reiterated contemplation of them in our thoughts, it is often 
produced by other causes. It is well known, the continual chi- 
mings of a sect or party among whom a man is constantly conver- 
sant, will insensibly draw him into their notions, without aid of any 
argument or amplication to his reason. For example and sympa- 
tliy have a surprising effect upop the imagination, and evil com- 
munications will inevitably corrupt good principles, as well as 
good manners. Education, too, authority and custom furnish us 
with many of our persuasions, which we take currently upon the 
credit of others, who have delivered them to us with confidence 
as certain truths. 

Nor do mechanical causes prove insufficient to affect the state 
of our opinions ; strong liquors will raise hopes and give a man 
a confidence in his powers, he never could have attained by sober 
reason : diseases, those especially of the bilious and phlegmatic 
kind, render us unable to entertain a thought of the best attested 
pleasurable truths. I do not know whether I shall be counted 
whimsical, but I cannot help owning, I find in myself that indiges- 
tion, east winds, or an air disposed to thunder, make a consider- 
able alteration of color in the articles of my creed ; nor can 1 then 
behold some of the most important truths of Religion, nor grounds 
of trusting in the divine Providence, nor duties of humanity and 
benevolence, with the same vigor of assent as at other times, when 
the machine is in perfect order. For crudities in the juices will 
often quench the Spirit by chilling and stagnating the blood ; and 
I have experienced more than once that a sip of Daffy's elixir in 
the morning rising has proved a powerful means of Grace, dis- 
pelling doubts and despondencies, restoring Faith to its former 
strength and brightness. Hence those weakly pious people who 
disturb themselves for that they cannot raise a fervent glow of faith 
whenever they please, may learn that tliis is impracticable, as de- 
pending upon causes not under their command ; therefore the 
gloom arising therefrom being not imputable to them, they ought 
to re^t contented with their situation, expecting a better oppor^ 
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tunity to improve their faith at seasons when their bodily humors 
and all external circumstances shall be more favorable. They 
may laudably do what they can to help themselves, but for that 
purpose might better have recourse to their horse or their apothe- 
cary, than to their gospel-minister : for air, exercise, proper regi- 
men of diet, and aperients may relieve, them ; but upon these 
occasions, pathetic lectures, long prayers, and incessant hymn- 
singings will be likely to prove quenchers than quickeners of the 
Spirit, to stupefy than enliven their faith. 

But though these impediments last mentioned are temporary, 
and only suspend but do not destroy our habitual persuasions, our 
faith being not dead but asleep in the interval ; yet I apprehend 
our natural temperament, education, and company, give a perma- 
nent turn to our opinions. From hence it follows, that our faith, 
as well as our other virtues, are in a great measure given us with- 
out our own endeavors to co-operate in the acquisition, being wholly 
derived from sources turned upon us by Providence. Many peo- 
ple are made equitable and benevolent, industrious and temperate, 
by the examples and instructions laid before them : and many en- 
tertain just and sound notions upon the most important subjects 
inculcated into them by others, without ever having discovered 
tlie truth of them by their own observation. 

Nevertheless, these habits, both of desire and persuasion, are 
valuable possessions, however obtained ; wherefore it behoves us 
to spread them among our neighbors as far as we are able, by 
rational conviction if we can ; if we cannot, then by authority, by 
exhortation, by example,' by sympathy, by the passions, or what- 
ever other method shall be found most feasible : and to improve 
those we have ourselves from whatever sources our good fortune 
has thrown them upon us ; adding to them such others as we find 
wanting in our character, by careful and assiduous exercises of our 
reason, and by the practice of forms, ceremonies, customs, and 
institutions suitable to the purpose. For imagination is a faculty 
we possess in common with the brutes, and like them must be dis- 
ciplined with management and artifice ; which then is honest ar- 
tifice, when directed by an honest design and to a laudable pur- 
pose. , . ' . 

But the grand strengthener of faith and every other virtue is a 
behavior conformable thereto ; for nothing like practice to rivet 
any principle of action in our minds. A man may improve his 
courage more by one campaign than by any lectures he can re- 
ceive upon fortitude, and confirm himself in his Religion by some 
difficult obedience to its dictates better than by all the arguments 
or meditations in the world. For my part, I place little depen- 
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dence upon my moral <fprcii1ntion«(, while remaining in speculation 
alonOf how rnrefitlly ftocvrr I hnv« r.nflfravorod to ronnert ihcm : 
but if «oinf^lhin$; orrim in roni liO; whernn I ran exemplify ihem 
in my ronrlnrt, I find it ^ivr«t thnn an arhlitional w«^i$;ht in my 
JM(l^rnf;ntf thr)ii{;)i willir)iif omj afhhtional nia«ori lo llio«io wlicreon 
1 bad fonndfTfl ihrm. Nor fh) iIm; rff rt«t of prariicf; terininafe in 
the partinilar prinripl'q^roinplinj; ihrrrto, hut ^^xf^'od to all ofhers 
connrfiird fhr;rewith : it i» this luuki^.^ faith j^row like a grain of 
mii«»tar(l w;rd, and jihfW)t out all it«i hranrhes nntil it bi-roineft a tree 
spreading over the whole character and ronchiet : and by thi» may 
be explained that text which says, To him that hath shall be giv- 
en, and from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath. 

G. We have seen that faith is an habitual persuasion, tbirrefore 
persuasion is the genius whereof faith is the speeiejij for it is ob- 
vious there are midtitiirles of persuasions which do not deserve that 
appellntion. Not but that we often apply it in common disronrse 
to any favorite nerRiiaftif>n, as when we say, that such an one has 
great faith in Ward's pill, or Jameji' powder, or l^rkley's tar wa- 
ter, for curing all distempers ; or in changes of the weather-glass, 
or sr|italings of peacocks fr)r prognosticating the weather : but here 
the word is used figuratively, for nobofly imagines these things to 
rank among the virtues. It remains then to inrpiire by what char- 
acteristic to di«*tinguisli this |mrticular kind of persuasion we have 
been speaking of. Now to make a persuasion faith, I conceive 
it must be of some important proposition, it must relate to some 
matter of Ueligion, it must be strong, and it must have a rational 
foundation. 

fiCt a man believe •iver so firmly that all diseases proceed from 
»warms of imperceptible animals breeding within us, this, though 
grounded on ever so good reasons, is only a speculative opinion, it 
cannot be faith for want of importance ; for it will make no dif- 
ference in his manner of treating diseases or regulating his own 
diet and regimen. If he believes constant exercise, or physic, 
every spring and fall, necessary, it may be of great importance to 
bis health : yet these are not faith, f»ecause matters of common 
prudence, not of HeIi<;ion hr duty. 

If he believe the practice of religious and moral duties bis truest 
interest, so far as to give a ready sinf^ere assf^nt whenever j)Ut in 
mind of it ; but it lies so light ufK>n his thoughts as never to occur 
sjjontaneously without being suggested by sornebfTdy else, or if it 
ris#!S in such faint colors as to be eclipsed by aw^ry daz/Je of 
worldly profit or sensual appetite ; be may have a nominal, butbas 
not a real or lively faitb, which can be of any avail to him, or Hi- 
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fluence his actions : for it is the spontaneity and vividness of faith 
that give it life, activity, and efficacy, and constitute iti a virtue* 
But habit contributes more to nourish up this vigor than argument : 
it is the office of reason to direct us what we are to believe, but 
when we know this, the business is not half done, for frequent 
contemplation i proper discipline, and other means of faith must 
give us that full and habitual persuasion wherein the virtue con- 
sists. 

And experience sufficiently testifies what mighty force there is 
in an inveterate persuasion : the invincible constancy of the prim- 
itive Christians, the slavish drudgeries of the Papists, the tedious 
attendances and self-denials of the Methodists, the whimsical aus- 
terities of the Indian Foughars, show to what incredible lengths a 
strongly impressed notion will carry men ; and make us sensible 
of how vast importance it is, to turn this powerful engine of ^ju- 
man nature into right and salutary courses. Therefore we may 
easily imagine that Faith, when grown to full maturity of strength^ 
may remove mountains of vice and indolence, subdue the strongest 
appetites, undergo the most grievous labors, face the most formi- 
dable dangers, and pass junhurt through the severest fiery trials ; 
nor can anything else assist us eSectually upon such difficult 
occasions. 

For we may observe that all those instances of persuasion 
above specified were generated, except the first, and that perhaps 
was greatly aided, not by application to the understanding but im- 
agination, not to the head but to the heart, by example, by cus» 
tom, by censure, by applause, by positive assertioiy, by continual 
harpings upon the same string, by working upon the passions : 
and these engines might as effectually be employed to good pur- 
poses as perverted to bad ones, were but men of parts as indus- 
trious in studying the science of honest artifice, as of selfish craft 
and cunning. The chief use of popular discourses upon topics of 
Religion and morality I take to be, not so much to instruct, as to 
warm, to encourage, to inculcate persuasion : for a man may be 
taught what he ought to do with much less lime and trouble, than* 
what he has learned can be nourished up into a vigorous princi- 
ple of action. 

7. I have laid down as one ingredient in the essence of faith> 
that it ought to have a rational foundation, nevertheless, I do not 
apprehend it always necessary that foundation should be first laid 
in the reason of the party believing : for this would be impractica-' 
ble, because the superstructure is often wanted for use, where 
there is not this ground in being whereon to rest. The necessa- 
ry process of education shows, that you must begin with inculca- 
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ting persuasions before there is any compass of reason affi)rding 
an opening to build upon : and many gro^n persons, either through 
the narrowness of their capacity, or avocations of their profession, 
never can be fully instructed in the reasons whereon you supfiort 
the truths it is highly requisite for thetn to be persua<led of. 
Therefore it is in vain to think of doing everything by rational con- 
viction, nor need one scruple to instil right and wholesome persua- 
sion by such other methods as appear likely to succeed. 

Nevertheless, I would have as much use made of reason as it 
would yield, nor advise any man to raise persuasions in another 
whereof he does not see grounds himself to think they will prove 
salutary to the receiver, nor to omit making those grounds visible 
to his understanding, so far as it can bear. For we ought to con- 
sider ourselves as public persons, our various talents given us for the 
general service ; and since some want strength and on|Kirtunity to 
reason for themselves, those who have the faculty clearest ought 
to employ it honestly and sedulously for the benefit of others in 
whom it falls deficient ; so that no persuasions may prevail, which 
were not originally introduced by tlie rational conviction of some- 
body or other. And with respect to those persuasions we find 
already engrafted in ourselves, before we first arrived at a com- 
petent use of our reason, it will become us to examine them 
carefully thereby, and trace them down to their solid foundations, 
that so we may be able to give a reason for the faith that is in us: 
for this will enable us to make a more judicious application of 
lliem to our conduct, to settle the precedence among them where 
they seem to interfere, and prevent their running into extrava- 
gancies, headlong zeal, or righteousness overnmch. 

Besides, we may sometinjes find cause to eradicate such of 
them Hs stood upon hollow ground : for persuasions iticulcated by 
education or infused by custom, havhig been transmitted through 
many hands, may receive a little change in every step of their 
passage ; so that by the aggregate of these changes, it is |)ossible 
^that from s^)lid and salutary ihey were at first, they may come in 
time to be trivial or |K'rnicious : nor are there not some among 
them which were cah'ulated upon the characters and circumstances 
of times, which being different now, though they might be highly 
expedient two hundred years ago, they niay become useless in- 
cumbrances upon us at present. 

Hut though I would exhort every man to build as much as he 
can upon reason, let it be remembered, when ho does build for 
himself, it must be upon his own reasori, for he cannot see with 
another's eyes : he may indeed, and often ought, to trust another 
for what he does not see himself, but then be may judge of the 
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Other's veracity, and probability of- the truth recommended. It 
cannot be expected that every man should be a philosopher, a 
theologian, or a metaphysician : but if he cannot choose his doc- 
trines for himself, he may choose his teachers, and observe 
something in their conduct and manner of proceeding that shall 
give him a little insight into their character. God has given fcim 
some share of discretion, and expects he should improve it to help 
himself therewith : nor need he lie under anxiety for the event, 
for one of the most wholesome persuasions is that of a perfect 
trust in the dispensations of Providence. The size of his talent 
was of divine appointment, and God knows what portion of un- 
derstanding was proper for him, and how to produce good out of 
his weakness : therefore let him use the best judgment he has, 
and if he fall into mistake, it will be a happy mistake, provided 
it be involuntary, and not owing to his own mismanagement, or 
negligence. 

8. When I require that faith should have a foundation in rea- 
son, it might seem to follow that this foundation must lie upon the 
ground of truth : but this is not to be understood so strictly, as 
that a man may not in any minute instance connive at the reception 
of an article he does not' believe himself. It will be urged 'that 
sound reason must always stand upon truth, and so indeed it does 
ultimately, but not always without the intervention of something 
else as a cushion between : schoolmen allow, and divines sometimes 
employ what they call arguments to the man, when they use such 
as they think will weigh with the hearer, although having no cred- 
it with themselves ; but then the conclusion they would prove to 
him thereby, ought to be a real truth in their own judgment or 
they act dishonestly. In like manner, if you would bring a man 
into a persuasion you judge in your own mind to be just and ben- 
eficial to him, you may lawfully put in use other persuasions lead- 
ing thereinto which you do not hold yourself, provided you can- 
not effect your honest purpose upon him by rational conviction ; 
for in this case thq end sanctifies the means. For we have seen 
in the course of these inquiries, that use and expedience is the 
proper end whereto all our proceedings are to be directed : both 
opinions and practices are best when they tend to generate a hap- 
py temper of mind, and make us industrious in promoting hap- 
piness as well in ourselves as in others. Therefore when we 
have settled what persuasions conduce most effectually to this de- 
sirable purpose, we may laudably enforce them by such methods 
as we find feasible, if those are not feasible which we would choose. 

It cannot be denied an article of the utmost importance, that our 
thoughts and words and actions here, will affect our condition 



hermlier ; and to ensure tiie l>t;liif f of tiiiu it id vulf^trljr suppoi^d 
tiiut lM>oktf ktti ki*.{)i ill lu^avt^iii wlu^riiin are exactly minuted down 
all thii franvactionv tliiH litum ii\Hm earth. Now let lioine refined 
«|)erulHtit)( be b<:un<iali'//4^d at ilji^ ijjoiifi^ht of aii|^eU writinii; wall 
lien and ink in liookiii or tlie nectd of a jonnal trial and Jud^nientf 
nna|i;inin^ the Munie |MJr|)<)»e may he an»weied tm well hy an a|H 
connection of eaiiiietf with ull'tH'tH tmiMiaUt^ii at the he^innini; 
amonf^ the lawsi of natm'e, he will nevi'fr he ahle to make hitf eon- 
necttion intelli|i;ihle to the vulvar { therefore if he deprivca them of 
their hooks and their af'tcr-rerkcinin^, he will leuve them no per- 
auafoion at all to hinder thent from indul^in^ their own lollies and 
viecH, without fear of any diinui^i.' to en^nc therefrom. 

Another very material article of faith is the government of 
Providence over till snhhniary afliiirSi as well moral as natural, 
ordinarily imiiii^ined to he administered hy pi^rpctual inter|X)sitions 
amon|i^ tm^ motions of mutter, instinct of linimwls, and actions of 
men, made either hy innncdiaie exertions of Onmipotence, or 
operutitm of invisihie spirits pecidiurly commissioned thereto. 
Jiiit if any nnin, wiser thun ordinHry, shall func.y it contrary to 
reason that superior orders of heinf^ hhotild he employed in our 
little concerns, or that the wheels of Providence hhould he m un- 
akilfiilly put tofi;ether us to need continiiul rectifying every day hy 
the hiiiid of the iirtist, yet why shoidd he disturh mankind in their 
eonceptions, without which they cannot comprehend how the er- 
rors of chance and mi»)chief» of human perverseness, cun be -pre- 
vented, or any government of the world curried on? 

'J 'he divine residence soim^where above the clouds, the far- 
strelchinij; eye ol' Providence piercing through the thicki'st walls, 
and roofs, and coverinj^s, into the secret chambers of darkness, 
the |)ecniiar presence of (iod in places set apart to bis worship, 
and that where two or three are gathered together in his name, 
there i» be in tln^ midbt ol'ibem, nnty be thought nuHlers of scof- 
finf;^ by some who cunnot believe the Di'ity local, nor that he has 
any remote objeets to behold, any coverings to pierce through, hh 
bem|j; ounii|)rehent, alike exi^»(ent, inte||i|j;rnt, and observant, in 
every minutest |H)itlon ol' iniinile h|taee ; nevertheless, it will be 
prudent to keen ijieir tirt}l\\u^H to themselves, lest if they over- 
throw the popular notions, ibey niay overthrow therewith all sense 
of the Divine IVI|ije«iy, all expedience of bein^ circtnnspect in 
their most j)rivate thou|/bis and actions, and that reverence in 
their devotions which nniy bei^et an habitual disposition of mind, 
tending to re^^ulate their behavior in the world. 

Jn these eases, it is not worth while to contend with an adver- 
mry fpr tba truth, or tlia tenets currently received ; for iuppoftog 
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them errors, jet when an innocent error lies so closely connected 
in the minds of men with an important truth, as that both must 
stand or fall together, it is against the interest of truth to eradicate 
it ; for, as hi pursuit of pleasure, so of truth, the greater income 
upon the whole is to be regarded. Therefore your men of plea- 
sure, as they atFect to call themselves, very ill deserve the title; 
for they grasp at every present indulgence greedily, but thereby 
bring on more grievous displeasures afterwards : in like manner, 
your indiscreet sticklers for truth prove in reality its greatest ene- 
emies ; they take vast pains to cure some little harmliess mistake, 
and by so doing often lead into other fatal mistakes they were not 
aware of. • 

It is fixing the eye upon opinions singly, without reference to 
their connections and consequences, that misleads both the bigot 
and free-thinker : the latter finds something he thinks will not bear 
a scrutiny, as having no ground of reason to grow upon, so he sets 
all his wits to work to pull it up by the roots, without minding 
what other useful plants are intermatted therewith, which of course 
will follow upon plucking this away : the other pitching upon some 
favorite tenet without ever examining whether it be directly ser* 
viceable of itself or only by its necessary relation to other ser- 
viceable persuasions, lays out his whole attention upon that, and 
pursues it to an extravagance incompatible with the very relation 
which alone made it recommendable. Whereas, if we would 
give all our opinions and all our duties their due share of our re- 
gard, we might find them in time consolidate into one regular sys- 
tem, wherein there would be no breaks nor inconsistencies, nor 
detached parcels, but they would model one another into shape 
and symmetry ; and by discerning their several uses and mutual 
dependencies, we should understand them more perfectly, apply 
them more judiciously to our practice, and know better how to 
deal with other persons, according to their respective needs and 
dispositions. 

9. Hence it appears very material for hinni that would build a 
rational system of faith, compact and solid in all its parts, to ob- 
serve what persuasions are immediately serviceable in themselves, 
and from thence to consider, what others are necessary or expe- 
dient to protect and nourish the former. 

Persuasions are serviceable, either when they tend to satisfy 
the mind wkh respect to our situation among things external, and 
to the rectitude and success of our actions ; or when they direct 
to measures which will yield good fruits of happiness at some fu*- 
ture time. The mind may be satisfied, and the will prompted to 
useful measures, by fallacious persuasions, which will operate as 
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«niHttiJully HH tlio beHt fi;roiiiMli?(l 4imil iUn fallacy i« diticovisred : a 
ttiHii ri^(*(;iviii^ a I)h^ of rotiriii«rM, rimy bo um well plimHiid tti»re» 
with MM if tlicy vvf^ni rttiil )i;ol(l, tior cloitH IiIh miti»iiu:tion iibnut ut)« 
til liH fiiiflH ii|)ofi trinl 1IU7 will not udHH vAirnmi in tin) itiiirkiH; 
nnil if lin Imivi5 nxtniordinary lalciitK, li» rntiy (itnnloy ilinin iiido- 
fiti^ubly ill pnblir Hitrvicrn, wbibi lu* v.uti |)iir»uii(lo biiMNtiflf tber^ 
itf Mil iiiipurullidiid liiippiiieMM in Imvin^ U\h fuina coittinu<i niuiiy 

yDHl'H itftctr lliit ihtCA'HMi. 

iVrlnipti it iniprlit bit found iit>on ifxninintition, ilmt tnucb of our 
ilimHunt und Midf-ronftdriUH) uriHitrt, and tnurli of tliu butfin<iiHi of 
if(U \h cfirnttd on, by iiHtuiiM of fallariouH tutrmiuMonM, or if tbtsy be 
jtiMt, tlH'y Hvi*. Ko by cbaiict', Un'mjn^ Hot rfioMiii upon difimrniiHtnt 
of tlittir pro|Mir f<;rouiidM, but taki^n up from (uiMtoni und fuiiliion, 
fttllun into by habit, or ^/nnnifHUiil by vanity, pri^judiffu, and msK' 
love. 'i*hirt rontiidff ration inakf^N liiiln for iIm) cK^dit of human utt- 
tun% ^ov<'rtHtd in i^rrat mcaHurii by a kind of iiiMtinrt, like th<; 
brutiiM, U*i\ tbi'rrby to provide a^aiiiht wanitt llM'y bavit no kiiow- 
|ttd|:;n of; but it may fti;rv<) to hci^bttin our idim of l^rovidinice, 
whitdi ran i^xtn'uto ilm purpoM^M of witidorn by our ftdlii^K, ifi;no* 
rmu'.iif and <*rrorH, and draw u* to work out a rnal fi^ood we think 
nodiin{^ of, by purMuin^t; a fantastic j/;ood that h mcU only in ap- 
punranro and imagination. 

Novttrilndf'MH, ihou^Ji Providifiim know^ how to brin^ i^ood ou( 
of <ivil, Wi*. do not : tlM^ndon^ it in our duly to takit »u<dt tin'Ui>ur&i 
of whif'h thitr<! in a n^ationabht pro^prrt to our oh n judgment, timt 
tinty will Ut*nr valiiubh* friiiiii. Faliariou;4 pfMHuahioiiM may and 
do ofuMi rtati,>fy tlni mind for iUa prrMttnl, but a^ oft<;n disturb it, 
and at \n*>>i muM H'tui**, liimi or oilMtr itnd in di^iappoilltmlint ; unJ 
if ilnty prompt lo uriciful p<;i'formau<'i;», it iti always with a mixtun) 
of in«'.onv<ini<Mi<?(^, whifdi mi^ht hav<i Ixmmi avoiih'd had thd nuum 
iu*iiu uiMh;rtak<in upon ^ood and Molid motivttsi, Wlutrt^fori) it be* 
hovrri UH to form our opinions by the bitHt iiXi*r(tiHi*.u of our ruHnoHf 
upon Kurh muK^rialif a» w<) i'ltul a(l()rdrd an from our own experi*^ 
iitw.ti or t*\tniw\u*ji*f to <^xainin<i which of tlK^ni will yield tiM* ^reat- 
tiHt profit, and ^edulou^tly to rullivatii thoMO until they beeonie lia- 
biiual perHuaftioiiM, ri»in^ in their full Mlien|/^lh and eolor whenev* 
er Nu^freHied lo the thought, and to ^)pread them u« exten»ively as 
we ean amoii{/; mankind. 

10. 'J'o enumerate all the variety of peiftuaNiouA Mhieh ean 
«ooilMt for the pre^iiit or ur^e to «ome profitable aetion, would be 
endle»» and impraetjrjible ; but they may he ranged under a few 
general headM, of whieh tho»e tending lo immediate natinf^etion 
of mind ure three : when we have u fj;ood opinion of our c^)ndiiion, 
which geoerfttew Content ; when we have a proNpect tliat tbipgi 
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will happen well with us by-and-by, which is Hope ; and when 
we confide in the rectitude of the conduct we are pursuing, 
which makes Self-approbation. Persuasions of the useful kind 
are of two sorts : those which give us full assurance that distant 
enjoyments will be present, and as delightful as those in hand, or 
that every right action will be attended with som^desirable sucr 
cess, which give hfe and vigor to the virtue dfrrudence, and 
those which make us regard the good of others as our own, 
whereon depends the virtue of Benevolence. 

Health, vigorous desires, and plenty of materials to gratify 
them, give men a good opinion of their condition, which is usual- 
ly heightened by comparison : for they please themselves more for 
possessing what others want, than for the intrinsic value of what they 
possess ; and to make the claim of peculiar advantage the more 
general, they severally undervalue and despise whatever does not 
suit with their own taste, regarding the rest of mankind, who 
follow different pursuits,, as unhappy deluded creatures, but them- 
selves as the prime favorites of fortune. Nor were the Stoics 
wholly mistaken^ when they placed happiness in opinion, for 
much of our satisfaction springs from that source. 

Perhaps the only advantage of riches, honors, power, bodily 
strength, beauty, learning, quickness of parts, may lie in their 
being generally reputed advantages : for those who want them, 
and have been habituated to live without them, have their other 
enjoyments as copiously as those who abound in them, with this 
only difference, that the latter possess what they esteem an ad- 
vantage, and this opinion is aU that can give it any pretence to be 
a real one. When the mind is satisfied with her situation, she 
seldom forebodes mischief for the future ; but our views are gen- 
erally very short, and the future we concern ourselves with extends 
not to such a length as that we cannot easily flatter ourselves that 
oiur present supplies of enjoyment will hold out. Having this 
scanty prospect before us, we place rectitude of action in making 
provision for the gratifications lying within its compass : our vani- 
ty and self-confidence confirms us in the propriety of our con- 
duct, and we are angry at every one who should presume to cen- 
sure or question us upon it. Thus in this land of peace and 
plenty, we have most of us the three persuasions requisite for 
present satisfaction : unless when some cross accident, or turbu- 
lent passion, or imaginary want comes athwart the way to disturb 
our repose. 

It may be thought trifling, that among the sentiments vorthy 
our endeavor to inculcate, I recommend the persuasion of distant 
enjoyments becoming present, and being as much enjojrments, 

▼OL. III. 42 
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when th^ cokne, as those we have now in hand : for who ever 
doubts of this ? or hesitates a moment to acknowledge, that to- 
morrow in some hours will be to-day, and that a diversion we 
shall partake of to-morrow, may prove as entertaining as' one we 
ere this instant engaged in ? 1 know very well we are all suffi- 
ciently convinced, that the most distant futurity will one day be- 
come present, and when present, whatever satisfaction or uneasi- 
ness it brings, will affect us as strongly as those we now feel ; but 
it must be remembered that we are speaking of persuasions, not 
of convictions, and the difference between the two is nowhere 
more remarkable, than upon the article of futurity. While we 
can hold up the lights of our understanding, we see clearly that 
remote good is alike valuable with the present : but it is the 
hardest thing in the world to fix an apprehension of this truth in 
lively colors upon our imagination. 

The judgments of the mind correspond in strength and color 
with that of the objects whereon tlicy are passed ; but the fur- 
ther objects are removed, they grow more faint and indistinct, 
and of course our opinions concerning them will be less vivid and 
clear. Both pleasures and pains at a distance appear scarce 
worth our regarding, or giving ourselves any trouble about them : 
let a man make trial, and he will find it impracticable, with all 
his efforts, to raise an apprehension of the desirableness of an en- 
joyment to come seven years hence, equal with one near ^t hand. 
For the present occupies our thoughts, and forcibly carries away 
tlie preference in our imagination from the future, against the 
clearest and surest decisions of our understanding. This imper- 
fection of our nature deserves our utmost application to rectify, 
by gradually inuring the mental eye to discern objects distinctly 
at a distance ; and it is the quickness of this moral sense, or ha- 
bitual full persuasion of certain good and evil, however remote, 
being alike valuable with the present, that constitutes the virtue 
of Prudence. 

But the glass of passion will give a lively tint and magnitude to 
distant objects, when the eye of reason cannot : ambition, avarice, 
authority, example, and custom, set a value upon acquisitions that 
take up a whole life in the making ; and vanity persuades us it is 
a desirable thing to have our names well spoken of a hundred 
years after we are dead and gone. These sources then furnish 
us in some measure with useful persuasions to carry on the busi- 
ness of life, and spur us up to as much industry in providing for 
the future as we do exert, serving as succedaneums to supply the 
place of that prudence wherein we fall deficient. And the like 
springs derived from education, custom, fashion, and fear of cen- 
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sure, move us to the exercises of benevolence, instead of the mu- 
tual connection of interests between man and man, which is its 
most solid bottom ; but of which we seldom have an intimate per- 
suasion, though we sometimes make profession of it in our mouths, 
and perhaps sincerely, as fancying that we have it, when in reality 
we have nothing more than the shame of being without it. 

1 1 . But these sources of satisfactory and useful persuasions 
spoken of in the last section do not flow upon all ; nor are secure 
of being continued to any, as depending upon external and acci- 
dental causes : health, success, the materials of gratification may 
be taken from us, or when not utterly lost, are often withholden 
for a time; the solace found in comparison will be frequently 
wrested out of our hands, notwithstanding our utmost partiality, 
upon seeing others possessed of advantage we cannot but acknow- 
ledge superior to our own ; disappointnient, danger, and distress, 
will destroy our sanguine expectations of the future, and the mis- 
chiefs we run ourselves into by ioconsiderateness, will discover a 
faultiness in our conduct, that with all our self-conceit we cannot 
varnish over. Passion, custom, fear of censure, prove but ill suc- 
cedaneums to prudence and benevolence, doing their work ioi- 
perfectly and injudiciously when set right, and often taking a wrong 
bias, urge us to act imprudently and selfishly. 

Therefore these transient persuasions, springing from short 
views and narrow prospects, afibrd a very precarious benefit: to 
make them certainly and durably serviceable, they ought to be 
gathered from the most enlarged compass whereto the eye of un- 
derstanding can stretch, so as to discern objects with an affecting 
clearness. Whoever is fully persuaded that tlie lot of his exist- 
ence, so far as lies distinctly within his ken, contaii^s a much 
greater proportion of enjoyment than uneasiness, must in general 
be content with his present condition, and augurate well for the 
future ; and in seasons of trouble, his hope, if lively, will hold con- 
tent from flying away ; casting a gleam upon the darkness over- 
whelming him, from the many bright spots in prospect before him. 
An entire confidence in the efficacy of reason to procure happi- 
ness, in opposition to the inferior faculties, will give it an influence 
upon the actions, and raise a constant self-approbation in all that 
is done in pursuance of its dictates, even though they should some- 
times lead into involuntary mistakes. The habit of seeking satis- 
faction in the prospects before him, and of confiding in the useful- 
ness of bis understanding, will create a sensibility and desire of 
distant good sufficient to carry him through all prudentia] measures ; 
aad the opinion that whatever good he does to others redounds 
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sooner or later to his own advantage, will continually nourish in 
him a disposition to universal benevolence. 

But though such persuasions may be received upon credit or 
catched by sympathy from others, they must have been first em- 
braced upon some intrinsic recommendation of their own ; which 
must confie from their agreeableness either to our inclination or 
our reason. There is a wonderful propensity in mankind to be- 
lieve whatever they wish to be true, and this may incline them to 
think well of their present situation, of the prospects before them, 
and of the justifiableness of their actions, without other ground 
than because the opinion is soothing to their thoughts. And it is 
BO visibly the interest of every man to have other persons kindly 
disposed towards him, that we all join in crying up benevolence 
until we persuade ourselves it is a real good^ to the parly possess- 
ing it, without clearly discerning the way by which it operates to 
his benefit. 

But those persuasions, cast upon us as it were mechanically, 
by inclination or custom, are liable to be wrested from us by pain, 
vexation, or distemperature of the bodily humors throwing a mel- 
ancholy gloom upon the mind, or by the company of persons of 
contrary sentiments : nor can be depended upon as secure and 
durable, unless fortified by other persuasions, built upon calm and 
solid reason, whereof inclination, prejudice, and interest had no 
share in the superstructure. Which persuasions must be drawn 
from Religion, because nothing else can afibrd a compass of 
ground large enough for the foundation that will be wanted ; and 
what are so drawn I apprehend may properly be denominated 
Articles of Faith. 

12. It cannot be denied that there are articles of natural as well 
as revealed Religion, nor that if they could be completely drawn 
out and heartily embraced, they will produce a happy and useful 
temper of mind, answering all the purposes we could wish for 
from them. For I suppose if Adam had continued steadfast in his 
innocence, he would have wanted no knowledge of whatever made 
for his good ; nor yet would he have known anything of those 
promises, which were given for restoration of his lapsed race. But 
m the present darkened slate of his descendants, we have no cer- 
tain rule whereby to settle and distinguish the necessary articles : 
every one is left to his own judgment, and those who have exer- 
cised it most carefully, have varied greatly from one another in 
their determinations. In this uncertain situation of things, I mav 
be excused in offering my sentiments, taken, as may be expecteo, 
from the foregoing parts of this work : which I shall not attempt 
to impose as dictates of authority, but suggest only to the consid^ 
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eration of each penon who may think it worth while, either to re- 
ceive or amend them, according as shall be found most reasonable 
and convenient for his use. 

The comer-stone of Faith must be laid in the belief of one God, 
and the attributes of Omnipotence, Omniscience, infinite WisdoTOi 
Goodness, and Equity : upon this bottom, well grounded, will 
stand firmly the dominion of Providence, by the appointment or 
permission whereof all events come to pass witliout exception 
throughout the universe, ordering all things for the best; but then 
by this best must be understood, not what appears so to our de- 
sires or judgment, but what is best in the eye of unerring Wisdom 
for the creation in general. But since manv dispensations of 
Providence tend to the detriment of human life, we can have no 
interest in the good fruits of them, if our existence terminates with 
our life : therefore the next point to be inculcated is the unperisb-v 
ableness of our nature ; that we shall forever retain the capacity 
of enjoyment and suffering, and that our sensibility will be at least 
as great wlien separated from the body, as in it. 

Having fixed this article upon our minds, it will be necessary 
to impress the persuasion of distant enjoyments, whereof ^e have 
an assured expectation, being as valuable as those near at hand : 
and upon this article there needs no argument to convince us, that 
a thousand years hence will in due time be present, as surely as 
the next hour ; the difiiculty lies in turning this conviction into a 
strong and lively apprehension, equally vivid with that worked by 
the evidence oi the senses ; without which all our other persua- 
sions will avail little either to satisfy the mind, or to carry us on 
in the prosecution of our most important interests. If we could 
completely attain such quick sensibility of the future, we should 
never want a counterpr^ise to balance the weight of any present 
evil that might befall us : for we should always have an exhila- 
rating prospect in view, being assured, from the divine dominion 
and goodness, that there must be abundantly more good than evil 
in nature ; and since goodness cannot terminate its views upon 
evil, therefore the very evils we lie under must be sent for some 
greater good to redound therefrom to the creation. But the di- 
vine Equity, inferring an equality of enjoyment and burden among 
the creatures, insures to us our share of the profit arising from 
every trouble, and of all the good befalling everywhere. 

It b this connects the universe into one society of coparceners : 
brings the interest of others home to ourselves ; overthrows all 
pretence to privilege and pre-eminence, renders it indifferent to 
whose profit we apply our endeavors, whether to our own or 
our feliow-creaturef , provided we tiim them where they may 
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yield the ^re^test advantage ; and makes us desirous and delighted 
to see happiness wherever it can be founds as giving ns a better 
opinion oi the ht of existence whereof wc partake. But though 
the lot of existence be erjiial n^ion the whole balance of some im- 
mense period, Uxt hug for iis to measure by the line of our compre- 
hension, yet the several stages of it are imequal : this we know by 
tmdoiibted experience to be the case of human life, rK>r does there 
want reason to ex[>ect much greater iner|ualitieS| and of far longer 
duration, in the stage of being we have next to pass through ; 
wherein it appears, upfm contemplation of divine Justice, that our 
condition will depend upon our behavior here^ this life being pre- 
paratory to the next. 

The consideration that all creatures and all forms of being lie 
under the dominion of one (lovemor, may convince us, that the 
several laws respecting them were formed upon one all-compre- 
hensive plan : thereff»re the municipal laws in each district were 
calculated for the good of the whole, and by promoting the advan- 
tage of our fellow-travellers in the stage wherein we are placed, 
we shall tnke the surest method of proctiring advantage to every 
other stage we have yf)i to pass through. So tliat though the 
happiness of the next life be the principal and ultimate aim of our 
pursuit, yet the general gfK)d of mankind in this world, and of our- 
selves as members of the species, is our immediate aim and pro- 
per direction to attain the other : this then we ought constantly to 
pursue by such riile.s of Keligion, morality, and prudence* contrib- 
uting; thereto, as we find established if^Km the best foundations. 

Our understanding beinc; the faculty that (fod has given us for 
the guidance of our conduct, wc may rest satisfied that he has 

Eropc^rtioned his gift to the purposes he intended should be served 
y it : therefore we may confide in the directions of this guide, 
boin^ assured that, while we follow them, we pursue our own 
truest advantage. For though our guide will sometimes lead us 
into errors and incfrnvenicTicies, yet sooner or later we shall find 
it was beUer upon the whole that we have taken his admonitions, 
than if we had acted contrary to them : and this persuasion will 
give us a serenity and self-ap(»robation in the rectitude of our mea- 
sures, whether siiccessfnl or not, whenever conscious of having 
taken them upon the best of our honest judgment, in preference 
to the solicitations of appetite, or passion, or interest, or other mo- 
tive whatsoever. If our abilities to do service be small, or our 
opfK>rt unities scarce, if we find our reason at any time dark and 
uncertain, or that we cannot rise to those heights of virtue we 
wish and endeavor ; this need not disturb us : for God distributes 
his gifts to every man in wisdom and goodnesa, and though und^r- 
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Standing and virtue be among the choicest of bis gifts, wberefore 
we ought to improve them to the utmost, yet still they are gifts ; 
which should make us satisfied with the portion allotted us,, with- 
out repining at what is denied : for we have always some choice 
in our actions, and strength to perform something of what we dis- 
cern ; if we can do nothing else, we may solace ourselves with 
the reflection of having made some use of the glimpses of light 
and pittance of vigor aflbrded us, which will encourage us to make 
a further use of them, as often as occasion shall offer. 

13. These articles of faith strongly riveted in the mind, so as 
to become habitual prevailing persuasions, must I conceive, nourish 
and strengthen those satisfactory and useful sentiments spoken of 
in ^ 11, whereon depend content, hope, self-approbation, prudence, 
and benevolence ; which, in a close-thinking person, can hardly 
stand secure and stable without them. For to such an one, the 
bare sanction of authority or general reception will not always suf- 
fice ; the notion of opinions and practices good in themselves with- 
out reference to use, will often prove a hollow foundation, nor can 
such reference be carried along upon solid ground without just and 
rational ideas of the supreme Being ; from whose character alone 
we can gather anything with assurance concerning things unseen, 
or the relation our present state and transactions bear thereto. 
Therefore they appear to me fundamentals of natural Religion : 
but ds the pious and judicious Chillingworth has observed, funda- 
mentals are not universal ; the same tenets being such to one man 
which are not so to another, according to their respective appre- 
hension of things, and model of their understanding. 

Therefore if any man finds another theory of universal Nature, 
its laws and relations, different in any particulars from that above 
sketched out, more satisfactory to his reason, more effectually to 
ensure him a steady peace of mind in all situations, to carry biro 
through any difiiculty, danger, or self-denial, in pursuit of a great- 
er remote good, and enable him- to forego any present pleasure or 
private advantage for the certain profit of the public ; let him re- 
gard it in the list of fundamentals to him : only let him not rest in 
the conviction of his understanding, but by frequent meditation 
and other methods he shall judge expedient, work it into an ha- 
bitual sentiment that may rise spontaneously upon occasion, and 
make his theory practical, so as to have an influence upon his 
ordinary thoughts and motives. 

14. But there is no good thing which has not its imperfections 
and its opposite evib, which are as pernicious as the good are salu- 
tary, and therefore ought mdustriously to be guarded against. I 
have laid down that a persuasion, to be feitb, must be right, and 
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it must be strong ; it is not right when it leads to sentiments con- 
trar}' to those before specified as sausfactorv and useful, and then 
may be called a heresy or anti-fundamental ; and I think it is the 
truest test of heresy to examine whether it must naturally tend to 
make us dissutisfled with ourselves, careless of our real interest, 
and regardless of one another. If wo could settle the list of fun- 
datncntals, whatever opinion opposite thereto catches strong hold 
on the judgment, so as to he regarded as a certain truth, musti>e 
counted heretical : but though it may be diflicult to ascertain 
evervthuig precisely that is so, yet iu some particulars one can 
harolv be mistaken. 

When we entertain narrow notions of Nature or of the Deity, 
ascribing an original power to Chance and Necessity, or imagin- 
ing God partial, vindictive, arbitrary, having an interest to serve 
upon us lor the advancement of his glory, straitened in his good 

CurpoHCs by an uncontrollable nature of things, or scattering his 
lessings sparingly to a few only out of innumerable multitudes : 
tliis will unavoidably fill us with fears and suspicions of mischief 
to come, doubts and distrusts concerning the rectitude of our mea« 
sures. 

The doctrine we are too commonly bred up in and find gener« 
ally established among mankind, that ha|)piness lies in the indul- 

fren^e of present desires, confines our views to the ground just be- 
ore us, and efTectually destroys iliut faith in the desirableness of 
remote advantages, which is the vital blood and sinews of prudence. 
You shall hear people vulu(5 themselves upon their voluptuousness, 
their idleness, their exnuisite taste of pleasures, their aversion to 
labor and self-denial o\ every kind ; and what was originally an 
appetite shared in common with the brutes, becomes a deliberate 
choice of the judgment, a settled scheme of conduct, a ruling prin- 
ciple of action. 

Nor does vanity fail of producing many heretical sentiments : 
children are brought up from their infancy in a high conceit of 
themselves, their condition and endowments ; they despise every- 
thing around them as trivial, sordid, and wretched ; they think 
merit and the title to happiness peculiarly their own. This must 
give them an unfavorable idea of nature, wherein they can see so 
very little worth the having: if things happen cross with them, 
they murmur against Providence, of whoso goodness they can 
form no conception unless in an uninterrupted partiality to them- 
selves ; and begin to fear the world is not administered justly, be- 
cause things unpleasing are permitted to fall upon such precious 
creatures. They are incapable of a sentiment of benevolence, as 
deeming none worthy regard except their own sweet perfons , and 
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some few favorites ministering to their pleasures, or resembling 
themselves. Their habit of drawing everything to their own cen- 
tre makes tbem. look upon all labor as lost that is laid out in the 
service of another, as hearty good-will cannot well subsist with 
contempt, they can bear. none to mankind in general, whom they 
utterly despise, as having nothing suitable to their own ttiste and 
customs : the dirty peasant is below their notice, because he has 
not the dress and breeding of a gentleman ; the Chinese and Tar- 
tar is not worth a thought of what becomes of them, because they 
know none of the English modes ; the Negro may be treated like 
a beast, because he is black and blubber-lipped ; and the beasts 
may be abused, mangled, and tortured, for convenience, pleasure, 
or fancy, with as little scruple as we saw the trees into boards, 
because they cannot expostulate witli us, nor retaliate. 

15. The imperfection of faith is not owing to its erroneousness, 
but its faintness : many people have their understandings set right- 
ly enough, and assent to the most important truths sincerely, with- 
out hesitation ; but their assent is like the sight of objects through 
a mist, and leaves a secret suspicion and mistrust that perhaps 
they may not be true, though without any apparent reason to doubt 
of their truth. This, as we have observed before, is only a dead 
or nominal, not a real or lively faith ; and is so far from remov- 
ing mountains, that it cannot remove a mole-hill, nor overcome 
the slightest obstacle of appetite, terror, or indolence. 

Several causes contribute to prevent persuasions from growing 
to their full strength : our hastiness to take them np on trust in 
veneration of authority or compliance with custom, before we have 
well digested them, or examined the weight of the authority, or 
sources of the custom, or endeavored to support them by founda- 
tions from our own fund. The fallibility of human reason, which 
makes us loth to hazard anything upon its clearest decisions, unless 
confirmed by actual expedience ; the necessary attendance to the 
common business of life, and expedience of talcing care first of the 
concerns nearest at hand, which perpetually draw off our thoughts 
from remote objects and extensive scenes. 

Besides this, our articles sometimes seem to clash : the due re- 
gard to our own interests obliges us to cross, to disappoint, to con- 
tend with other persons, even to punish and put them to hard ser- 
vice, and to forbear some things tending to the public weal ; where- 
in Prudence appears to stand at variance with JBenevolence. The 
absolute dominion of Providence, ordering all things for the iest, 
may seem to supersede the use of our own deliberation and in- 
dustry ; the ultimate equality of .all may give us an apprehension 
that our success upon the whole will be the same, whether we be- 

voL. III. 43 
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have well or ill : bs on iho other liartd, iUn coiisiaiit experience 
ill lliiii world, ah<i raLioiiul ii\\niciHiitmti af iUa im^xi, ilial liie cjai- 
diiUJiia of ttititi tUi\tt:ut\ n\nm iUtur own iijunu^t^fiuiut, may Umd 
ill our jiifif^ifietil lo overilirow ilje dijciiiuati u( IVovideiice mtd 
KoMiilily. 

VVhilu our o|iiiiioni$ tliub iuU'sfunif tli<?y ifiJit»t iiefffrtijjurily weaken 
and <lii;f:r<:diL one anotiiirr, k^^^-i' (id wav<:riii^ li<;Lweeii two, uucer- 
taia wli4:llM2r of tlM.'in to [irni^'J' , in wliich rasae mnuti a|i|ietite or 
Ciecret in<:linaiion {£<tn<:rally tsU^fn in to c:a3t ilw lialanci;, and llie 
«ui»|)idon oi' tliiii niaktrtj n^s |/<;r|i<;iu:dly nnbirusstlul of our conduct. 
Wiittref'ore, t/> olivial^^ bufjii in<:onv<:ni<;nc<ri}, it will lie «iX|iedient 
frequently Ut roni|fure our ^tiuututtiiia u«}^(rtln:r, to work tlien) inl/j 
one re|;ular liody,liavin;;^nodii:c<jrdance anion;; liii; |iarli», liutiatU' 
er niutuully de|i<:ndin;£ Ujion eaelj otiter. For wliicli |iur|Kii:e it may 
be lM:l(dul t/i i<;i:ollef:t what Ua^ heen oHered re;;|ie<:tively u\mjh 
iiuinii :}4^eniinp£ly rla&hinff tenets in the lornier )iaili> of llii:» work ; 
wher<:in endeavors have h<:en u:»<:d Ut re<:on<:ihi them in |ierfect 
litniwmy together ; to tihow tljut they tend j<iintly U) one end, the 
advancement of hii|i)iine&ij, and tstand u|><inon<; hoit/im, exnerience 
of huniaii and exu^rnal nature, to(£ether with the oh&ervaUons ajid 
reasi/iuini^t) clearly llowinp; therefi<im. 

10, |}ut thebe reabO(nn;fi3 |/r'><:eed hy tjiejis from one discovery 
lo anodier, and the justne^i) oi eaeh Mih&efjue/it d(:dueiion de|>enu8 
U|)on that of the precedin;; : Inrure it hii|>)j<rnb thut there are al* 
wayii b^jme intcrm<:diiit<: fe|/<;f:ulative o|>inionb, which, though yield- 
inpi no direct |>io(it tht:m!:<rivei:, yet bi^rve to bui^ioit and corroho- 
rattf^ our fufidumentalb. For ii\tt/ti conleinfilulion of them, our arti- 
cles of faith will become conviciionb of reab^iu ; hut conviction it> 
the hebt and burebl hubib wherein to <:rc<:t |ii:rbuabion, and hy he- 
inp^ frc<{uently run over ui the thou^htb, will ebtahlibh it mobt 
stron^^ly. Such of iUiiaa b|feculative 0|iinionb then hh are the pre- 
inib<;b necebi^ary Ui work c^inviction of an article, we may style se- 
condary or relative fundanientaU, as havinp^ a near connection with 
tlie cbb^rntial ; and d^rserve t/i he well exaujint;d lirbl, and then 
thorotjp^hly lixed in the mind, that they may occur readily u{)on/iC- 
cabion, without doiiht or dibtrubl of their truth. 

1 have hccii carefiji all alon^ in the course of th«rbe inrjuiries, 
to be<:l{ for what nii;;!lil redound to |iio(id proht ; and how much 
atiiz'i/iu' I njay he thought to have dealt in curious bjieculatioob, am 
not cous'.ioub ol ha vin;/ (iurbued any that a)i|/eared mere enj|ity curi- 
ObJtt^^,orint|iro)>erlor remote ioundalionb whereon tohuildub^rful and 
salutary docliines. Amonpj ihesii secondary fundamentals I reck- 
on the individuyjity of the linman mind or iiers'in ; the faculties 
of [ierception and volition heii*|$ {irimary [properties of the indivi- 
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dual, the nonentity of chance, the certaintj' of free actions, the 
dependence of freewill upon motives, and those upon antecedent 
causes, the right exercise of our freedom being the channel where- 
by good is conveyed to us, the doctrine of universal Providence, 
the derivation of virtue from the provisions of Heaven, through 
the channel of human volition, the Attribute of Equity, the foun- 
dation of Justice upon expedience, the spiritual body surviving the 
carnal, and rendering us capable of preparation for the next life, 
because there can be no preparation nor alteration in an individual ; 
the conformity of municipal laws respecting mankind, with the 
universal respecting created beings in general, whereby the for- 
mer become our direction how to conduct ourselves agreeably to 
the latter. 

These points appear to me clearly deducible from the know- 
ledge we may gain by experience, and are the pillars without 
which I could not support the more important articles before speci- 
fied, nor give them a solid consistence in my understanding : there- 
fore must look upon them as deserving to be thoroughly considered 
and firmly fixed in mind among the necessary Credenda of phi- 
losophic Faith. But since the understandings of men are variously 
constituted, whoever can satisfy himself in his fundamentals upon 
other principles, may regard those Ihave laid down as mere spec- 
ulations, for I did not propose them for any intrinsic value they 
might be supposed to contain, but only for the salutary persuasions 
following from them : dierefore they become fundamentals or not, 
according to the consequences they will naturally produce in the 
minds of particular persons. For use and happiness are the sole 
points ultimately to be considered, and whatever theory tends most 
effectually to secure a constant serenity of mind and steady industry 
in the prosecution of our own interest and the good of others, is 
the most valuable, and most carefully to be cultivated. 

Nevertheless, there is this defect in all philosophic Credenda, 
that they cannot obtain a general reception even among the 
thoughtful, but each man has his own set peculiar to himself, which 
must gready retard and weaken their effect. For Imagination, 
which we have shown to be the seat of faith, the clearest convic- 
tions of understanding not deserving that name until they have 
made a firm lodgement there, is a sensitive faculty : it wiU not fol- 
low the surest guidance of reason without assistance of some me- 
chanical operation. Wherefore twenty men may easier persuade 
one another into anything by the mechanical workings of sym- 
pathy, that is, by condnually chiming together in the same nodon, 
than one man can establish it firinly in himself by the force of 
his understanding, among nineteen dissentients. 
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Since then imagination so hardly follows understanding when 
most vigorous, what can we expect it to do in the bulk of mankind, 
who want leisure and opportunity for improving their faculties to 
full maturity? They must necessarily take up their opinions u{>on 
trust, but not knowing whofn to trust, would have no opinions at 
all, nor other guidance than their own accidental fancies. Were 
men of thought unanimous in one scheme of natural Keligion, they 
might easily draw the rest of the world after them ; and were that 
scheme a good one, it might perhaps answer all the purposes want- 
ed from it ; but this is not likely to happen in our days, nor the 
days of our children, or children's children. Why then should 
we not rather choose to cfTect the same purposes by the opinions 
publicly established among us, which are so easily applicable there- 
to, and which Divine Providence appears to have directed, by hav- 
ing given them so general admission ? only taking care to prevent 
their being turned by perverse misrepresentations, as too frequent- 
ly has been done, to opposite purposes. 

17. Men in general, as I observed just now, take up their 
opinions upon trust, either from the authority of persons they re- 
vere, or example of persons among whom they continually con- 
verse ; and are more confident in the certainty of what they take 
this way, than any philosopher in the discoveries of his science ; 
yet they will be more secure to continue firm and unshaken, if 
enabled to give a reason for the faith that is in them. But the 
reasons to work effectually upon them must be such as will tally 
with the model of thoir understanding, to which the nice investi- 
gations of nature can scarce be rendered intelligible, nor the fine 
lines of connection running among tlieni discernible ; they can 
much easier apprehend the evidences of facts, and be made sen- 
sible of the conclusions resulting therefrom. 

The belief of miracles, signs, and wonders, having been ac- 
tually worked by almighty Power, of remote events having been 
foretold, immediate revelations vouchsafed to particular persons, of 
God having united himself to one man so as that all the acts and 
words of that man were the acts and words of God, and this done 
in transcendent mercy for restoring the human race from a state of 
misery to a state of happiness, his having declared life an immor- 
tality open to all, and risen from the dead as an earnest of our 
resurrection, the promise of divine assistance to co-operate with 
our endeavors, tlie persuasion of our minds sometimes actually 
feeling the eifect of such assistance, the strong injunctions to resist 
all inordinate passion and appetite, and allurement of present 
pleasure, to bear an universal good-will to our fellow-creatures ; 
to expect ample reward for every conquest over ourselves, and 
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every good office performed to one another, to do all things for 
the glory of God, and the placing that glory in a lively sense of 
his Omnipotence, his never sleeping Providence, his mercy, his 
loving kindness, his righteousness and holiness, ordering all his 
dispensations for our good, so that no evil shall befal us but he 
will with the temptation also make a way to escape, that we may 
be able to bear it : the firm belief of these points must, in the 
dullest apprehensions, beget a persuasion instigating to the prac- 
tice of prudence and benevolence, and render such practice a 
perpetual source of content, and hope, and self-satisfaction. 

The authority of the Scriptures, dictated by the unerring wis* 
dom of God, shorten the way to useful knowledge within a length 
that the weakest faculties can hold out ; and prove a readier, 
plainer guide in matters of doctrine or duty, than the best en- 
lightened human reason pursuing its course by long intricate de- 
ductions of one consequence from another : so that whereas it was 
a common saying among the philosophers, that truth lies hidden at 
the bottom of the well ; the firmly-rooted Christian may say, that 
all necessary truths are raised up to the surface by the written 
word, where they stand apparent in such legible characters as that 
he who runs may read. 

18. It does not fall within my province to examine the eviden- 
ces whereon the authority of Scripture is founded, nor truth of the 
facts, and peculiar doctrines recorded there ; this is the proper 
business of divines, to whom I shall leave it : I mean no more than 
to attempt a rational explanation of what has been there inculca- 
ted concerning the necessity and efficacy of faith, by help of the 
principles already maintained in this Chapter ; agreeably to my 
general purpose of working a reconcilement between Reason and 
Revelation in those points wherein they have been set at widest 
variance by unbelievers. In order whereto it will be expedient to 
touch upon that controversy formerly much agitated among Chris- 
tians, relating to the preference between Faith and Works, whe- 
ther of the two operates immediately to our benefit, or is recom- 
mendable only for the sake of the other. Which nevertheless 1 
take to be a needless, unprofitable question : for since faith and 
works must constantly go together, it is not at all material which of 
them is the valuable possession, because whoever has them both^ 
may be sure of having the right ; and whoever falls deficient in 
one, deceives himself if he thinks he has the other. 

Yet how unavailing soever the determination of this point may 
be for common use in the conduct of life, I apprehend it may 
throw some light upon the subject of our present inquiry. If then 
by Benefit be meant such as we can receive upon earth, I must 
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The only true. estate forever we can purchase by our care and 
diligence, lies in the sentiments of the heart, for the virtues a9 
well as all other desires, depend upon our persuasions : we desire 
things according to the ideas of them in our imagination ; not in-* 
deed always according to the conviction of our reason, for this 
does not always beget an apprehension in the internal sense equal 
to itself, but whatever we strongly apprehend will be good and 
satisfactory in the possession, never fails to excite our desire : so 
that such as our habitual persuasions are, such will be our pre- 
vailing desires, and such our ordinary tenor of conduct. Hence 
it appears that Faith, taken in its utmost extent, including every 
salutary persuasion, is the only possession primarily valuable ; and 
good works depending in great measure upon opportunities and 
external causes, can no otherwise be placed to the credit of our 
account than as they manifest it, and as the practice of them con* 
tributes most of anything to invigorate and increase it. 

19. If it be asked in what manner faith will operate to our fu- 
ture benefit, the pious Christian has a ready answer, that it is by 
engaging the bountiful favor of God towards us : for having pro- 
mised that whoever believeth shall be saved, he will reward all 
such as have obeyed his voice and trusted in his word, giving 
them eternal life and unspeakable happiness, by his own immedi- 
ate act and almighty Power. But since this answer may not sat- 
isfy some, who fancy that God does nothing unless by the instru- 
mentality of second causes, and by certain stated laws of nature, 
I shall endeavor to show a probability, that he has actually made 
such provision of causes, in the constitution of the human frame, 
as that our persuasions here naturally affect our condition here- 
after. 

It is generally holden upon the best authorities, as well of rea- 
son as religion, and has been confirmed by several observations 
in former chapters, that this life is a preparation for the next : 
now one cannot well imagine a preparation made, unless by some 
alteration or better disposition of parts ; but what change or new 
disposition* of parts can take place in an individual which has no 
parts ? From whence it seems necessarily to follow, that the hu- 
man soul, when departed from the body, remains still a compound, 
consisting of an individual spirit, vitally united to some material 
system, serving it for organs of perception and instruments of ac- 
tion, as our limbs and bodily senses serve us upon earth ; and in 
this system the preparation is made, by disposing it for better per- 
forming the functions that will be wanted from it hereafter. For 
being, while enclosed in the body, the inner chamber we inhabit, 
and medium whereby we receive all our sensations from external 
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objects, or reflections occurring from our imagination, and begin- 
ning the motions propagated onward to our limbs, or bringing up 
ideas before us in voluntary reflection, it must be affected by 
whatever passes witii us here. Transient sensations and motions 
may be supposed to aflect it for the moment only of their action ; 
but habitual persuasions, casting up their ideas constantly in the 
same train, are likely fo work a durable effect, disposing the fibres, 
shaping the limbs, and determining the powers of the spiritual 
body : so that it will go out differently formed and capacitated 
according to the mould wherein it has lain, and according to the 
impressions received from the thoughts, and words, and deeds 
flowing from good or evil habits. And this way it may be easily 
understood, how we may lay up treasures in heaven by means of 
a strong and lively faith, exemplified in the steady practice of all 
good works we have ability and opportunity to perform. 

20. For though we have seen that good works are of none avail 
in themselves to our future benefit, yet are they the proper test 
whereby to try the genuineness of our faith : for all persuasions 
are not faith ; some of them are merely speculative, and indiffer- 
ent, others are pernicious, and destructive of our future interests* 
But we can make no anatomical or physical discoveries of the 
spiritual body, to instruct us how it lies enclosed in the corporeal 
machine, with what nerves it connects, what trains of thought or 
action of the animal spirits will contribute to give it health and 
vigor, or to enfeeble and disorder it : nor can we come at any 
serviceable knowledge concerning it, unless from the same ground 
whereon we may judge of all other things unknown and unseen ; 
I mean, the idea of that Power who is the maker and disposer of 
things visible and invisible, and has disposed them both upon one 

1)lan, so as to make the former our direction for the measures re- 
ative to the latter. 

From hence we may rationally conclude, that whatever per- 
suasions best promote the happiness of human life; introducing a 
constant serenity of mind and steady industry in the prosecution 
of our own and each other's interests, will prove the most salutary 
and nourishing to the spiritual body, or little foetus forming and 
fashioning within us. Therefore just and lively sentiments of God, of 
his Attributes, his Providence, and administration of both worlds, 
adapting the laws of each to the uses of the other, may be deem- 
ed the fundamental of natural Religion, and the true saving 
Faith. 

If we have recourse to the Scriptures, we shall find there the 
faith in Christ declared to be a fundamental witliout which no man 
can be saved ; and certainly what God has declared necessary 
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must be acknowledged so without dispute; for even supposing 
faith to operate by natural means^ he best knows the constitution 
of the spiritual body, and what will prove advantageous to it ! 
therefore none who believes the Scriptures to be the word of God^ 
can doubt of this being a fundamental. But we have seen to- 
wards tlio close of our Chapter upon the Trinity, that fundamen- 
tals are of two sorts \ those essentially, such as operating directly 
to our benefit, and those derivatively fundamentals, because ne- 
cessary to support the former, and deriving their value from the 
others which they support : the question then is, whether faith in 
Christ and his peculiar doctrines be a fundamental of the firsts or 
of the second sort. 

If we observe the general tenor of the Scriptures, without lay-' 
ing too much stress upon single dctatched textS) we shall find them 
recommend a sober, righteous, and godly lifoj doing the Will of* 
God, and reposing a full trust in the. wisdom and goodness of his 
dispensations, otherwise called Coming to the Father, as requisites 
•necessary to Salvation. But we can come to the Father, during 
our continuance upon cartli, none otherwise than by entertaining 
just and worthy sentiments of him, which if strong, and habitually in- 
culcated upon our minds, cannot fail of producing a good life, in- 
clining us steadfastly to do his Will, and inspiring a confidence in his 
protection and government. Tlius we see that coming to the Fa- 
ther, stands as a fundamental upon the authority both of reason and 
Scripture, nor have we ground in either to imagine, that it is not 
the sole essentially fundamental, completely operating to salva- 
tion : for I do not recollect it is anywhere expressed in the Scrip- 
tures, that any man who comolh to the Father, by what way so- 
ever he arrives, shall bo rejected by him. 

Jiut tliey declare, that faith in Christ is the only way by which 
we can arrive thither : therefore coming to the Son becomes a 
necessary fundamental, because it is the sole passage leading in- 
to that which was originally so. 

21. There are ))eople who conceit themselves, that they can 
come to the Father witliout passing through the Son : if they can, 
I shall not scruple to pronounce them in a state of salvation ; but 
whether they can or no belongs not to us to determine, for who 
art thou that judgest another's servant? to his own master he 
standeth or falleth. Our Christian charitv, which we are told is 
not puffed up, sceketh not her own, but believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, and thinketh no evil, should incline us to judge favorably 
of our fellow-servants. And that we may not want foundation so 
to do, let us remember, that access to the Fatlier is obtained by 
gradual approaches, some of which must be previous even to the 

VOL. ui. .44 
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passage through the Son : for he has told himself, that no man can 
come to the Son, except the Father draw him. And this matter 
stands exemplified in Cornelius the centurion, who was accepted 
of God while yet an unbeliever ; and this distant approach he had 
made under guidance of his natural lights, procuring him an open- 
ing into the only way leading to salvation. Nor have we room to 
doubt that in all ages, there have been and still are many Cornelii 
in the world, alike accepted of God, who therefore will not with- 
hold from them the means necessary for their final happiness ; but 
since he has not vouchsafed them directions by an Angel, nor pro- 
vided a Peter at hand to instruct them in his gospel, we may de- 
pend upon his having contrived other methods in his laws of nature 
and courses of Providence, which shall prove as efTectual towards 
putting them into the right way of life and immortality. 

I shall not have occasion to repeat what has been urged in the 
12th, 13th, and 14th sections of the last Chapter; for if God be 
good, and would not that any should perish, but that all should at- 
tain everlasting life, and if Christ be the only sure and certain way 
thereto, both which we must believe upon the authority of the 
gospel, there needs little argumentation to prove, that this will 
sooner or later be opened to every man ; and since there is a de- 
gree of approach towards the Father, preparatory to the passage 
through the Son, we ought to regard those to whom the gospel 
has never been preached, or who have been unavoidably drawn 
away by bad education or ill company from listening to it, or to 
whom the doctrines contained there have been injudiciously repre- 
sented, so as to make them repugnant to calm and unprejudiced 
reason, all these we ought to regard as being in the preparatory 
stale of acceptance before God, provided we find they have sin- 
cerely endeavored to approach as near towards him as the natural 
lights afforded them would serve to direct. And though we must 
not believe them actually saved, nor yet upon the road to salva- 
tion, we may, consistently with our Christian principles, esteem 
them travellers equipped with all necessary accoutrements for the 
journey, and ready to set out upon the right road, whenever an 
opening suitable to their understanding shall be granted. 

In the mean while it will become us to consider them as per- 
sons interested in the same hopes with ourselves, though perhaps 
at a remoter distance, who will one day become our fellow travel- 
lers, members of the same spiritual body ; and to forward them in 
tlujir approaches to the Father, by all kind of good offices and 
assistance in our power to give, or their capacity to receive ; join- 
ing with them in such exercises of human reason as will lead into the 
purest sentiments of natural Religion : for this is an essential part 
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of the revealed : and this way we may be helpful to one another, 
without retarding our progress in any other knowledge it may be 
expedient for us to attain. 

22. But our main concern lies with the rule of our own con- 
duct, not with passing curious judgments upon thatof other people : 
therefore we to whom the truths and doctrines of the gospel have 
been propounded in a manner satisfactory to oUr understanding, 
and who stand convinced upon observation of human nature, that 
mankind cannot be brought into right sentiments of the Father by 
philosophical speculations, ought diligently to pursue the road 
whereinto we have been granted entrance: for whatever ways 
there may be for other persons, this is our only way whereby we 
can attain salvation. Nevertheless, we are to remember, this is 
only the way, not the place of our destination ; and he who sticks 
in the way might as well never have entered upon it. 

For faith in the Father would suffice without faith in the Son, 
were there a possibility of attaining it without : had we not been 
lapsed creatures, we should have wanted no redemption, and 
consequently could have known of none to believe in ; and since 
we have promise of the Comforter, who will teach us all things, it 
is possible he may one day so rectify and strengthen the under- 
standings of mankind, as that the light of their reason alone may 
lead themjinto just sentiments of God, without the peculiar doc- 
trines and instructions of the gospel. But this time, if ever it shall 
come upon earth, is yet far remote : therefore it behoves us care- 
fully to use the means put into our hands for enlightening the dark- 
iiess and assisting the weakness of our faculties. 

On the other band, faith in Christ, without coming to the Fa- 
ther, is of none avail to any : the devils believe and tremble, but 
their faith proves a torment to them, because they have not a 
right faith in God, as appears manifest from their inveterate mal- 
ice and indefatigable opposition against the provisions of his gov- 
ernment : and Christ himself declares, that if any has so strong 
faith in him as to prophesy, to cast out devils, to do many mighty 
works in his name, yet if they be workers of iniquity, which indi- 
cates their want of a sound faith in God, he will thrust them from 
him as aliens and reprobates* From hence we may learn not to 
place our dependence upon orthodoxy, or zeal in defending it, or 

!)raying, psalm-singing, reading, meditating, or the punctual per- 
brmance of religious institutions and ceremonies ; all which are 
of no value otherwise than as means to strengthen in us proper 
sentiments of God aod his Providence, and these sentiments, if 
attained, will infallibly show themselves in our practice : therefore 
in all our religious duties we ought to regard the influence they 
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will have upon our tompnr of mind and our practice, and may 
jud|;e of their propriety hy the cflect we find them take ttiero- 
upon ; for ye slinll know men by tijeir works. 

Nevertheless, it is not works, but fnith, that operates to salva- 
sion ; therefore no niun need disturb himself that he canpot rise 
to those hei^lits of virtue and clearness of understanding, or do 
so much good, as he wishes ; for the disposition and persuasions 
of the mind are as well evinced in small abilities as in great. A 
right faith is compatible with the common business and transac- 
tions of life : therefore it is a spurious piety, thnt makes men dc- 
airous to lay out their whole time in exercis(js of devotion. Who- 
ever possesses just notions of God must believe he orders all 
things in perfect wisdom : since then he in his providence has 

E laced us in a situation that renders an attention necessary to our 
odily wants, our worldly concerns, the conveniences and even 
pleasures of our fellow-creatures, we may show our obedience in 
performing these little ofTices with innocence and propriety ac- 
cording to the occasiouj as well as the higher duties and acts of 
Religion. For we are servants whose business it is to fulfil the 
task before us ; wo must not expect to be always employed in 
attendance upon our Master's person, nor ought to esteem any 
work unprofitable or trifling, which the present circumstances we 
are placed in require us to execute. 

23. From what has been urged in the last Section wo may 
observe, that, although Faith be the sole principle operating to 
salvation, yet there may be faith without salvation. 4'he Apostle 
James asks. If a man say that he has faith, can faith save him ? 
Peter exhorts to add to your faith virtue, and to virtue know- 
ledge, and so forth : Paul declares that if he had all faith so as 
to remove mountains, but had not charhy, he were nothing : and 
a greater than them has declared that those who had so great 
faith as to work miracles in his name, if they were workers of in- 
iquity, shall nevertheless be rejected at the last day. How then 
shall we reconcile these seeming contradictions. Whosoever be- 
lieveth shall be saved, and hath eternal life ; If a man believe, 
yet his faith cannot save him, he must add many other things to 
It, he may still be a very nothing, and rejected at the last day ? 
There must certainly be some variation of sense among the terms 
employed in tliesfi propositions ; and it is most likely to bo found 
in that of the word Faith, ^rhere is a lively and a dead faith, a 
right faidi and a wrong faith, or heresy : but this observation will 
help us little : for it can scarce be suspect(;d that the faith spoken 
of in the texts alluded to above, can be understood of a weak or 
heretical faith. 
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Let us then consider that in popular language, that is, in the 
language of the poor, wherein the gospel was preached, the same 
words are used not only for things a little difierent from one ano- 
ther, but often for different extents of the same thing. Thus the 
word Church stands sometimes for the whole body of Christians, as 
when we bless ourselves for having been born within the pale of 
the Church : sometimes for the doctrine and discipline establish- 
ed by law, as when we distinguish between the Church and Dis- 
senters : and sometimes for the Clergy in exclusion of the Laity, 
as when we talk of the powers or revenues of the Church. In 
like manner faith is employed frequently to denote the belief of 
some one particular article, and as frequently the whole system 
of religious sentiments which every man respectively is capable 
of attaining : in which latter sense only it deserves the title of a 
saving faith. For we see that St. Paul, where he speaks of Faith 
in the restrained sense, calling it a shield, does not think that alone 
sufficient to enable bis Ephesians to stand against the assaults of 
the devil, but they must put on the girdle, the breast-plate, the 
cuirass, the helmet, the sword, and all those weapons, offensive 
and defensive, which jointly compose the Panoply or complete 
armor of God. A deficiency in one material article destroys the 
essence of a saving faith, which naturally leads men, where they 
observe such deficiency, to appropriate the name of faith to that 
particular article ; because a right persuasion upon that is the on- 
ly thing wanting to complete the Panoply. And since all Chris- 
tian communities have their peculiar distinguishing tenets, such as 
the bodily presence, the divine institution of Episcopacy, profane- 
ness of forms, ceremonies, or vestments, the belief that Christ 
died for Me, and the like ; they are apt to place orthodoxy sole- 
ly in them, and lay out their whole zeal upon them in utter neg- 
lect of everything else, or rather to the drawing of men's attention 
from other points, at least equally important, wherein all Chris- 
tians agree. Whereas orthodoxy lies in rectitude of sentiment 
upon all branches of our duty, not in the characteristic doctrines 
of any Church, however infallible : nor does faith, as we have 
shown before, consist in a bare, however sincere, assent of the 
understanding, but in a lively, strong, habitual persuasion of the 
mind. Then let the gifted preacher be pleased to reflect, that it 
is as much his office to work practical persuasions out of what his 
audience already know, ai^ to increase their knowledge ; to incul- 
cate and draw a profit from those truths they will never hear con- 
troverted, as to recover or guard them from errors whereinto they 
. may fall by seduction, 
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There is still another much more allowable cause for restrain- 
inf; the appellation of faith to a part only of its substance : for 
since the whole cannot bo inculcated at once, but there is some 
one stop introductory to the rest, the teacher, who is to deal with 
novices, must dwell solely upon that until it be effected. This 
may serve to explain those texts wherein it is expressly declared, 
that whosoever believeth in the Son, or believeth tliat Jesus is 
the Christ, shall be saved : for this was the one thing needful for 
the Jew orthe Gentile to make him a convert, and bring him within 
the privilege of the Redemption. We have shownin the last Chap- 
ter, that God has marked out to us various lengths of race for each 
of us to run in this world ; and he that runs the length allotted 
him, be it no more than a single step, is safe ; because more can 
be expected from no man than was put into his power to per- 
form. But the man who has been bred up from his cradle in 
the belief of Jesus being the Christ, has no ground to think him- 
self safe with this alone ; nor that he has nothing else to do than 
liunt lectures and sing hymns for impressing this article more 
strongly upon his mind. The whole tenor of the Scriptures de- 
clares that such faith will not suffice for him that has the means 
of adding to it, for there are other things needful besides: but 
he must go on to work a lively faith in all the divine truths which 
Jesus taught, each whereof becomes successively the one thing 
needful, as he has opportunity offered for acquiring it 

24. One remark more remains to be made for completing 
the idea of faith : I have styled it a species of persuasion : now 
persuasion strictly taken is nothing more than a quick apprehen- 
sion or unreserved assent of the mind to the truth of some propo- 
sition ; which can never merit the title of a virtue, nor exemplify 
itself in our conduct, being only a supply of ideal causes direct- 
ing tis how to proceed, but suggesting no final causes or motives 
urging us to make use of their information. Therefore to make 
the persuasion beneficial and a virtue, it must carry something 
desirable in tlie aspect, which may touch us sensibly on the behold- 
ing it. Hence it comes that professions of faith run in a different 
turn or phrase from the declaration of our opinion concerning 
common things. A man may express his adherence to the Co- 
pernican system sufficiently by saying he believes the Sun stands 
still, and the Earth and other planets circle rotmd him continu- 
ally : but it is not enough to prove his orthodoxy to say he be- 
lieves a God, that Jesus is the Christ; that there is a Holy 
Ghost : we are taught in our creeds to acknowledge a belief in 
God the Father almightv, in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord, 
in the Holy Ghost, the holy catholic Church, &ic. Which par- 
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dele In, besides a bare assent, as to a certain truth, implies a 
trust or affecting expectation of desirable benefits accruing from 
God, in his three distinct persons or methods of operation, and 
from the other articles contained. 

I have taken notice, in the Chapter of Honor, that the word 
Sentiment is sometimes understood of a judgment of the mind upon 
the truth or falsehood of some proposition, but oftener and more 
usually of an inward feeling, a moral sense, or appetence to- 
wards the thing apprehended. For a sense of honor does not 
merely bring us to the acknowledgment that such or such a pro- 
cedure is laudable, but annexes thereto an admiration, a degree of 
ardency or hearty wish to follow the like. This I take to be the 
true import of an inward feeling, whenever receiving a rational 
construction, which I fear it seldom does in the minds of those 
who are most fond of having it in their mouths : they seeming 
most commonly to apprehend it the effect of a supernatural illu- 
mination, given rather to enlighten the understanding, than to warm 
the heart. Such internal sense then, superadded to the sincere 
acknowledgment of religious truths, is necessary to constitute a 
virtue, and a perfect faith in God, or Christ, or his doctrines : 
for no persuasions whatever, unless touching some spring of af- 
fection, or introductory of some satisfactory idea complacent to 
the mind, can either secure peace to our minds, or urge us to 
the prosecution of our duty towards God, our neighbor, or our- 
selves. 

And I know not whether a feeling concern for distant enjoy- 
ments be not the first article and necessary foundation of all faith : 
for a man who is wholly guided by the present impulses of appe- 
tite, cannot reap any benefit from Religion in so short a time as 
the expiration of a week ; not that I deny there is an immediate 
satisfaction and benefit in the exercise of religious thoughts and 
practices, but then it must be to those who have a relish for them, 
which relish, where wanting, can never be acquired in seven 
days ; therefore he who cares for nothing beyond the pleasures of 
the current week, how firmly soever he may be persuaded there 
is a God and a Christ, can never have a faith in either, because 
he must want that joy in the contemplation of those truths, and 
value for the remote advantages resulting from them, which are 
essential ingredients of the virtue. This want I apprehend the 
cause of that multitude of practical atheists lamented among us^ 
though we have few speculative ; for men are well enough per- 
suaded of the consequences of their evil doings ; but those conse- 
quences being remote, they do not regard them. It is this hard- 
ens the iiigbwaymaB and the street-robber in their wickedness : 
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they expect to be hanged some time or other, and look upon 
hanging as an evil ; they hope however to escape this year at least, 
so proceed upon the maxim, A short life and a merry one ; sing 
Hang sorrow, cast away care ! and fortify themselves with an 
utter insensibility against whatever may happen a year hence. 

It is the sensibility belonging to faith, which brings it to tally 
with the virtue of prudence ; for we have seen in the Chapter 
upon that article, that moral prudence does not lie in knowledge 
nor persuasion, for he who knows most is the more imprudent 
upon that account, if he has not a sensibility stimulating him to 
make the best use of the lights he possesses. But prudence was 
always esteemed the root of the other Cardinal virtues^ which 
are several branches growing from the same tree : therefore the 
name of Wise-man stood for that ideal character supposed to 
possess them all ; for whoever was completely wise, must of con- 
sequence be courageous, and temperate, and just, and benevolent. 
So Faith is the necessary foundation of the two other Theological 
virtues, which no man can attain without a firm persuasion of the 
truths whereon they are supported ; and whoever has such per- 
suasion, together with an affecting sense of the Divine goodness 
sending every evil for our good, and the mutual connection of 
interests, or that Christ will look upon whatever is done to the 
least of his brethren as done to himself, cannot fail of being inspired 
with a continual glowing hope and unreserved Charity. From 
whence we may conclude that Faith often stands as the repre- 
sentative of them, and whenever spoken of as the completely sav- 
ing principle, it must be understood in that comprehensive sense, 
including the sister Graces, who cannot walk the rough paths of 
earth, without leaning on its strong-built shoulders. 

25. From all that has been offered in the foregoing pages, may 
be understood, the reasonableness of the Scripture's ascribing 
Salvation, Sanctification, and Justification to Faith, and laying 
down that the just shall live by Faith. Enough has been said al-^ 
ready to explain in what manner we are saved by this virtue : 
whatever works we perform here, being of none other avail to our 
future interests, than as they manifest and nourish our habitual 
dispositions of mind. 

And if we recollect the description that has been given of Holi- 
ness in the Chapter upon that article, it will appear a negative 
quality, implying an exemption from inordinate passions, wicked 
and sensual desires ; which a just and lively sense of the divine 
Attributes and government must effectually banish. Wherefore 
those zealots proceed upon mistaken grounds who place sanctity 
in continual acts of devotion, and having God always in our 
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thoughts ; for it consists in suffering nothing contrary to his laws 
to intrude there, and niaking obedience to his Will the ruling prin- 
ciple of action : nor are the most common transactions of life, 
provided there be no inordinate indulgence of appetite in them, 
any interruptions in a holy life. 

26. Justification, it has been said, is a term taken from the law* 
courts ; wherein there are but two methods of defence, either to 
deny the fact, or to justify. If a man be impeached for beating 
another, he may justify by showing it was done in his own neces* 
sary defence : if for false imprisonment, he may justify under the 
warrant of a lawful magistrate. Thus in all human judicatures, the 
justification must be taken from some external cu*cumstances which 
can be proved to the court, because man cannot penetrate into 
the secret purposes of the heart ; but at the bar of conscience, the 
intention justifies the deed ; how unlucky soever the event may 
fall out, yet if the design were good, and proceeded in to the best 
of our honest judgment, no blame lies at the door. Therefore it 
is not ihe outward acts we perform, but the inward sentiment 

Erompting us to them, that makes our proper justification. From 
ence we may gather confidence in the rectitude of our conduct 
when having the testimony of a conscience void of offence : for 
however ineffectual our endeavors may prove, or the result of 
them turn out contrary to our wish, however our understanding 
may be darkened or our imagination over-clouded, yet if conscious 
that our hearts be set right towards God, we have a solid ground 
for that self-satisfaction which is one of the five requisites to hap- 
piness. 

Nevertheless, our uprightness of heart can justify such actions 
only as it gives birth to : wherefore it is an erroneous and dan- 
gerous notion that the Saint can never sin. It is well known in his- 
tory, that some zealots, in the times of civil and religious con-: 
fusion, thought so highly of their sanctity as to imagine it justified 
them in any licentiousness, debauchery, or wickedness they had 
a mind to ; and though these lengths of extravagance are happily 
ceased, yet are there some among us who presume so far upon 
their strength and earnestness of persuasion in one or two partic- 
ular articles of Religion, as to render them careless of their mor- 
als or their conduct upon the common occurrences of life and inter- 
course among mankind ; but esteem themselves justified in their 
censoriousness, peevishness, contempt, and uncharitableness for 
their fellow-creatures, their indolence and negligence in the duties 
of their station, or indulgence to certain favorite follies, by the 
fervency of their faith in seasons of devotion. But each season 
can only be estimated by what passed in it : winter is never the 
VOL. III. 46 
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wanner for the preceding Bummer having been hot, nor ran the 
sanctity of one deed change the nature of another, which had no ' 
fanctity of its own : for our deeds must be tried by the principles 
from whence they severally issued. A man sued for battery or 
false imprisonment, can never juHtify by showing, that upon other 
occasions he was used to behave peaceably and honestly, and has 
been scrupulously careful to avoid acts of oppression ; the only 
question being what warrant he had for the particular fact where- 
of he stands charged. 

Thus it appears that we are not justified by faith in everything 
we do when not proceeding from that principle, for whatever is 
not of fahh is sin .* but it may be said, this idea of justification 
does not reach the true Scripture sense, for that if it be a 
law term, it is not a term taken from our Courts, but from the 
Jewish law, wherein justified stood opposed to condemned, and 
related to the person rather than the deed ; so that a man mar 
be adjudged just and righteous, notwithstanding some human fraij- 
ties that Tiave led him into actions unwarrantable and manifest- 
ly unjust. It remains then to inquire how faith can justiiV the 
person under these circumstances, who must have stood condemn- 
ed without it. 

It is the received opinion, as well among Philosophers as Chris- 
tians, that physical evil is the certain consequence of moral ; there- 
fore no creature can attain a life of happiness without a total ex- 
emption from vide, and a complete possession of all the virtues. 
For he that ofl^endelh in one point is guilty of the whole law, that 
is, liable to the attack of evil, which can only be shut out by an 
entire obedience or spotless innocence : like a town which is not 
safe so long as one breach remains open in the wall. As the 
several virtues bear a near affinity with each other, and none of 
Uiem can be had in perfection without having them all, it has been 
usual to take the name of some one among them to stand as a re- 
presentative of all the rest. The Philosophers have pitched upon 
Prudence or Wisdom, and the Sacred Writings, except Solomon, 
who for the most part employs the philosophic term upon Justice 
or Righteousness, for the general appellation comprehending the 
whole body of virtue complete in all its parts. Therefore the 
Stoics insisted that the Wise-man, and he only, was invariably 
happy: yet at the same time allowed, that this Wise-man was an 
ideal character, nowhere existing upon earth, but that all the men 
ever living here, were fools, and madmen, and miserable. Nor 
do I imagine the other sects, though less fond of calling names, 
could pronounce upon any particular person, that he had a degree 
of wisdom sufficient to secure him agamst all attacks of evil. It is 
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not niy business to examine hbw they accounted for this depravi- 
ty of human nature, nor by what means they expected to be in- 
vested with such consummate wisdom in another life, as was ne- 
cessary to make it a life of unabating happiness: I am only to 
search out for a rational idea of the Scripture doctrine upon these 
points. 

The Scriptures, as interpreted by Christians in general, declare 
that man was made upright, until by Adam's transgression he lost 
his character of uprightness, and fell under the condemnation 
of being a sinful and miserable creature; which condemnation 
was not barely of his person, but of his human nature, and extend- 
ed to all his posterity. For condemnation does not make a man 
wicked, but finds him so : it relates to the manifestation of a (fast 
depravity, till then unknown, for every man has si right, to be 
deemed innocent until the contrary is proved. Therefore the act 
of disobedience in Adam was not the bane which has worked a 
distemperature into our constitution, but was itself the trial to show 
what human nature is, and consequently must avail alike against 
all who should ever partake of that nature, as well as against Adam. 
For you cannot deny that act to have been a sin, but it could not 
be the cause of itself, nor work the distemperature from whence 
itself proceeded : it was no more than an evidence or judgment of 
a distemperature lurking in human nature, though you could not 
discern it before. 

Had you seen Adam while in Paradise, you would have judged 
bim possessed of such Wisdom or Righteousness, as must have in- 
sured him happiness, till upon finding him foiled by the serpent, 
you aker your judgment ; you now stand convinced he had a mix- 
ture of folly and frailty in bis composition unobserved before, and 
condemn him as a weak imperfect creature, unable to resist 
temptations that will lead into grievous mischiefs. And upon the 
strength of the same evidence you may pronounce the like sen- 
tence of condemnation upon every child newly born, not as guilty 
of actual sin, nor obnoxious to any punishment due to the olfence 
of his primogenitor, but as inheriung the like weakness of nature 
liable to be overcome by the prevalence of appetite, and every 
art of seduction, so as to be drawn thereby into courses which 
can end in nothing beside eternal misery. Thus the Scripture 
concludes all under sin and the spiritual death, from which no man 
can exempt himself by his natural strength : for in Adam all have 
sinned, that is, been proved by the bad success of the trial made 
upon him, to be partakers of a nature incapable of perfect right- 
eousness. 
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NovcrtlioIcM, whnt wn« wonli«K iti tho originnl conntitiition of 
Jjiininn niitiinj, (tod hnH Imen prnriously plonnnd to supply by iho 
interposilion of his nlrnij;lily nowcT in the C'hriMtinn (li»p*in»nlion, 
uniting hirn.srif in his Herorul Vvvsoti to tlin innn J(!Mum, enabling 
him to pnrfonn nn unMJnninj^ olMMliunrii, and voluninrily lay down 
bitt lifij upon ihd rrosH : who by \m uxiiuiphj, probably exhibited 
in the Hades, as well aH upon earth, tof^etber with the doctrinen 
and institutionH delivered by hihi and influence of his Religion 
upon tho world, will raise human inUure some time or other, either 
in this life or the next, to that ncirfertion whieh it had not received 
on its first formation. Thus death eame upon all men by Adam, 
and in (Mirist all are made alive. Hut as a turnpike road is made 
for the convenience of all his Majcjsty's sulnects, yet multitude! 
of subjects will never travel it ; so though C 'hrist lived and died 
for all, yet all will not reap the benefit of his coming. For he 
has only prepared the way and provi(bjd the aids needful for con- 
ducting to the completion of righteousness, but it is l)y faith that 
each particular man must enter upon tint way. 

Tm such entry he remains in his natural state of condemnation, 
but the first st(;p Ik; takes upon th(! right road, whi(th is done by 
faith in ('hrist, justifuts him; and if he pc^rsevere in his progress 
by attaining faith in tin; comprehensive se.nse described in ^ 23, 
80 far as his time of life and opportunities will permit, he may be 
pronounced a just or righteous man, in the same manner as the 
suckling child was pronounced a sinner ; that is, not as possessed 
of actual right(!ousness, but as one who by the means and methods 
provided in tin; (Christian dispensation, will infallibly be raised to 
It ; for in the estimation of his charact(;r he may avail himself of 
the g(K)d improv(!ment expectant therein, to which those means 
and methods are eflicacious. This I take to be tlie true sense of 
imputed righteousness, and the application of ('hrist's merits to 
ourselves : for nothing passes immediately from him to us, nor 
does faith transfer a scscret virtue or supernatural energv, which 
the free-thinker would say carried the air of charm and magic, 
nor o|)erate oth(!rwiH(! than by the efFcjct it must naturally take up- 
on our mind and motions. Neither can any man expect to be- 
come comj)letely righteous in this world, but if Ihj be justified or 
^ade just, it is only by having a reversion secured to him of 
righteousneMs in the world to come. Thus both condemnation 
and justification luiither change nor declare a man's present con- 
dition, but that which the circumstances he stands in will unavoid- 
ablv lead into : and tho lattctr is rathcir the foundation of a sure 
and certain iio])e, than the investiture of an actual possession. 
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27. Then for what is said, that the just shall live by faith, if it . 
be understood that they shall attain eternal life thereby, this is the 
same as salvation, of which we have spoken before : if that the 
tenor of their conduct will be shaped thereby, this follows from 
the nature of human action, constantly determined by our desires 
and ideas, wbich depend upon our habitual persuasions. There- 
fore those in whose imagination the gratifications of appetite and 
enjoyment of present pleasures appear the most desirable good, 
will always act accordingly, making it the business of their lives 
to hunt after them : whereas such as are intimately possessed with 
a true and strong faith in God, his providence and constitution of 
universal nature, will take it for their ruling principle ; which of 
course must render their actions conformable thereto, for the 
general aim of their desire will lie towards the benefits attainable 
by such actions. And though it be impracticable to take imme- 
diate direction from this principle in every minute instance, yet 
their other rules of conduct will be branched out from this, and it 
will lie ever wakeful in their minds to withhold them from follow- 
ing any unwarrantable desire repugnant thereto. So that it may 
be truly said the just shall live by faith, because it will infallibly 
produce a life of righteousness, and makes the essential difference 
between just and unjust. 

And though I have all along supposed this to be faith in the 
Father, yet since no man can come to the Father unless through 
the Son, the same may with equal justice be affirmed of Paith in 
him : for if an adherence to the doctrines of the Gospel be the 
sole necessary means whereby a just sense of God can be effectu- 
ally introduced, or kept alive and vigorous in the mind, the just 
may be said to live by faith in Christ, which secures to them that 
faith whereby they live, with as much propriety as a man is said 
to live upon his estate, though he does not eat the acres, nor clothe 
himself with the trees, but because with the rents and profits he 
purchases the necessaries and accommodations of life. 

28. The words attempted to be explained in these three sec- 
tions are of very little currency among us, and no wonder ; for 
being taken from the Jewish language, there is a great hazard of 
their being misapplied and misunderstood : but their being still 
some sets of people very fond of spending their thoughts upon 
them, I was willing to lend a helping hand towards ascertaining 
their genuine and rational meaning. Yet since they are now grown 
obsolete, it were perhaps expedient for the teacher to lay the old 
language wholly aside, and after examining carefully what was 
the sense intended originally to be conveyed therein, to deliver it 
in modern dialect more familiar and intelligible to his bearers : 
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wherein it may possibly amount to no more than that the Ciirtstiaa 
Religion has rescued human nature from that impotence, and sub- 
jection under appetite and passion, which must have proved fatal ; 
and lias enabled mankind to attain such regularity of conduct, 
exemption from ttie prevalence of sensible objects, and degree of 
righteousness, as will be the sufficient preparative for a life of per- 
fection and happiness in their next stage of being. But then this 
must be understood of the human race in eenoral, and implies a 
connection of interests between the several members, so that the 
aid imparted to some, may, by some means of communication to 
be carried on in the next world, redound to the benefit of others ; 
because multitudes are born and pass off this earthly stage without 
ever having an opportunity of reaping any benefit during their 
abode here. 

What has been offered in the preceding sections concerning the 
essence of faith seems deserving a more accurate consideration, 
as being founded upon the sensitivo-rational constitution of human 
nature, containing two faculties, understanding and imagination ; 
the latter the executive power, by whose ministry alone the other 
can efifectuate her resolves : and faith is the habit, setting the im- 
pulses of that to their proper direction. This idea will guide us 
m our judgments of a man's faith, which are commonly taken ac- 
cording to the rectitude or orthodoxy of his tenets : whereas in 
such estimation it is not so material to inquire wliHt are his par- 
ticular opinions, as what vigor and steadiness of persuasion he has 
in the best of tiiose he holds; and if he have some erroneous no- 
tions, they may be presumed owing to his want of a full and ha- 
bitual persuasion in the sound ones, which would have better clear- 
ed his optics. 

This likewise may lead us into a right interpretration of Reli- 

!rion, by considering its manner of operation, and the use^ where- 
ore it was calculated ; which were not so much to inform the un- 
derstanding, as to supply the place of it where deficient in the 
vulgar, and discipline imagination to obey the dictates of reason 
where better informed. Our rational faculty might answer our 
purposes much better than it does, if it were always properly em- 
ployed, and had the inferior faculties constantly under command. 
What we want is, something to direct our thoughts to the most 
profitable objects, and to impress the result of those thoughts up- 
on the mind and memory, so as afterwards to rise spontaneously, 
and become a perpetual motive of action. This Religion per- 
forms by its authority, its doctrines, its institutions, and its general 
currency, turning reason into the proper channels of inquiry, and 
bringing the trains of imagination and springs of affection to take 
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the course our best judgment would recommend. Bare know- 
ledge does not constitute the moral character : he who knows much 
is a good speculatist, yet may still be the carnal man, actuated 
most commonly by the present impulse, or toiling in the service 
of some ruling passion, which happens to predominate in his fan- 
cy. But he who has brought hi^ knowledge of what is most bene- 
ficial to become an habitual vivid persuasion and ruling principle 
of conduct, is the spiritual or just man who lives by faith, so far 
as the imperfection of his present nature will permit. 
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HOPE. 

The just who live by Faith, shall not want the perpetual Feast 
of Hope, heart-cheering manna, peculiar food for man : for sen- 
sitive pleasure and gratification oi appetite he shares in common 
with the brutes, and tastes perhaps with far inferior relish to theirs. 
Indulgent Nature, kind to the meanest of her ofTspring, has pre- 
pared sensual delights for them : food, and warmth, and rest, the 
commerce of the sexes, and wanton gambols on earth, in air, or 
water, fill up their employment, and make the value of their lives. 
They enjoy the momentary pleasure as it comes ; they move by 
impulse of objects striking their senses, and follow present instinct 
even in making provision against future wants, whereof they have 
no apprehension. 

But to man she has given understanding, far-sighted faculty, 
looking forward perpetually upon good to come, and finding pre- 
sent solace in the prospect. At his first entrance into life he dif- 
fers little from his brother animals, affected only by sense like 
them ; but the joyful glee of youthful blood quickly subsides ; the 
charm of novelty, that rendered every motion and every scene 
engaging, flies off; pleasures of sense fall rarely in his way, and 
his hours would pass irksome, were he not to borrow amusement 
from those in view before him. The mental eye then opens, to 
let in joys the senses cannot furnish, the joys of expectation an- 
ticipating pleasures yet to come. 

But what is that troop of earth-bom hopes first glittering in the 
eye of young imagination, Hke those lucid vapors that at even 
over the maridi glide miBteoroos ? Playthings, gewgaws, diversions, 
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the uncontrolled liberty of manhood ; followed in riper years by 
fancied scenes of riches, power, honors, or martial, poetic, and 

!»hilosopiiic fame. Such prospects severally may soothe the fond 
iancy for the present, but quickly involve in the miry sloughs of 
disappointment ; or if successful, prove fallacious of the expecta- 
tion, or at best they satiate in the possession ; for he is counted 
the most wretched of men who is come to tlie end of all his 
hopes. 

But thou, celestial Grace, soft-handed sister and inseparable 
companion of saving Faith, foretaste of heavenly joys, perpetual 
source of living waters, refreshing the heart with never-failing de- 
light, thou alone canst exhibit an unfading prospect ; for thou end- 
est not but in endless, uncloying fruition. Chance and external 
circumstance have no power over thee, disaster, sickness, and ad- 
versity make us cling closer to thee ; ignorance and involuntary mis- 
take cannot remove thee from us, nor can anything besides our 
own wilful misconduct turn thy face away. Present reward of 
virtue, the charm that makes her amiable ; thou spurrest on our 
industry, sweetenest our labors, and givest confidence in time of 
trial ; the glory thou settest before us strengthens our fortitude, 
and blunts the point of those allurements which would urge to in- 
temperance; the serenity, cheerfulness, and inward satisfaction 
wherewith thou overspreadest the mind, making it easy in itself, 
renders it more susceptible of hearty good-will to others. Sole 
remedy of pressing evils, the balmy salve to heal our sores, the se- 
curity in danger that no intolerable evil shall befall : thine anchor 
firmly fixed in solid ground, holds us steady amid the pressing 
blasts of passion, the tempestuous storms of fortune, and boiling 
torrents oi* vice and folly ; and when the seas are open, the cheer- 
ing gales waft us smoothly to the desired port. 

Do thou inspire me with thine exhilarating spirit, giving energy 
and courage, but not intoxicating : for the meanest, well-intend- 
ed labors may claim thy patronage. Afford it, then, benign, 
soft-shining goddess, diffuse thy mild but piercing rays upon ray 
inward sense ; that I may discern the tenacious bottom where 
thou lovcst to cast thine anchor, the strong-connected golden chain 
whereby thou boldest to it, thy roj^es and vesture, thy counte- 
nance and person; and thence mark out wherein thou differest 
from those delusive phantoms that flatter mortal fancy, and in 
what few features they resemble thee. 

2. For there is a degree of similitude between all hopes, be- 
cause they all spring from the same affection in human nature. 
For as persuasion is the genus, whereof faith is a particular 
species, so the virtue we have now imder contemplation, b a dis- 
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tinct species of that general propensity, prompting the mind to so- 
lace itself in the prospect of objects apprehended desirable and 
attainable. If we make an estimate of the enjoyments in human 
life, we shall find that much the greater part of them is supplied 
by hope ; for sensations seldom satisfy, and then it is but for a mo- 
ment : the large vacancies left in them are filled up by desire 
tending to some distant aim, and giving immediate pleasure in 
the steps taken to attain it. And this accounts for the horror we 
all have at the thoughts of annihilation, which would deliver us 
from all our fears, but then it affords no object for desire to feed 
on : for it is not insensibility that affrights us, we know this to be 
our portion in sound sleep, which yet we fall into without reluc- 
tance, because sleep, being of few hours duration, leaves room forthe 
expectation of sometiiing to be done, and something to be enjoy- 
ed on the morrow ; but hope is a neces-ary ingredient in genuine 
desire ; for if desire fixes upon an end there are no hopes of ever 
obtaining, it degenerates into the tormenting passion Want. 

I^t us reflect how much of every day's employment is taken 
up, and every day's amusement furnished by the care of making 
provision for something beyond the present moment : it is this spurs 
on our activity, and gives a glee to the exercises of it ; this sets 
our understanding at work to contrive for the morrow, and makes 
its well-contrived schemes delightful, even before they can take ef- 
fect. This raises distant aims, that can please for months and years 
in the prosecution : it gives the gust to most of those called pre- 
sent pleasures, turns trifles into things of moment, and oixeu proves 
more valuable than possession. The expectation of catching a 
paltry game constitutes the delight in sports of the field, and changes 
toilsome labor into amusement : our cards and dice were no di- 
versions, unless for the prospect of winning an insignificant stake. 
In th^se little pastimes, and most of our common pursuits, there 
must be some rubs and chances in the way to make them a di- 
version ; for there is none in packing the cards, or hunting a bag 
fox, where you are sure of getting your game without contrivance 
or trouble : whence it has been supposed, that hope cannot subsist 
without a mixture of fear. But this 1 apprehend to be the case 
only in things of small value in the possession, where the whole 
pleasure lies in the movement towards them, which would be of 
little duration and unengaging, were not the hazard of disappoint- 
ment to assist in prolonging and varying the pursuit. 

Therefore when fear and uncertainty enhance the pleasure, it 
is from some incidental circumstance, not as being of the essence 
of hope, which can often subsist in full vigor without them. A 
man may please himself with providing materials for building a 
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house, in prospect of the conveniences he shall find therein when 
finished ; or with laying out and planting a garden, in contempla- 
tion of the shady walks, the arbors, the elegancies, the fruits to 
grow in it after a length of time ; or with the reversion of an es- 
tate to fall in seven years hence ; and all this not the less for his 
meeting with no disappointment in the prosecution of his schemes, 
nor ever entertaining a suspicion that his expectation may be frus- 
trated. So there is no inconsistency in the expression of a sure 
and certain hope : for every solace of mind taken in the thought 
of a desirable good to come, with full assurance that it will come, 
deserves that appellation, and is the same kind of aflTection, differ- 
ent only in degree, as if the assurance were abated by a tincture 
of fear and uncertainty. 

Our hopes and fears are the main springs that actuate our mo- 
tions ; and according as we proceed under the influence of either, 
our time passes agreeably or uneasily. Whoever could contrive 
means to live constantly upon hope, would be a happy man*: for 
this, when warm and lively, sweetens labor and alleviates pam, and 
furnishes a delicious entertainment, if the cup be not embittered 
by the apprehension of danger or disappointment. 

3. Hope spreads her table most plentifully when served by 
Desire, that is, when there is something at hand to be done to- 
wards attaining its completion ; for then it muhiplies and approx- 
imates, making the several steps expedient to be taken, so many 
intermediate objects of hope successively as they occur : for else, 
if it be fervent, and have no work to keep the active powers in play, 
it is apt to corrupt into impatience, which is one of the most grind- 
ing species of Want. Therefore I conceive it was happier for 
Jacob in being put to earn his mistress by a seven years' service, 
than if he had only been promised her after waiting that time ; 
because impatience might spend itself in assiduity to the task en- 
Joined. 

Nevertheless, an assurance of good to come can give delight, 
although no endeavors of our own be needful to procure it ; and 
the pleasure rises in proportion to the degree of assurance, which 
will prove most durable when founded upon rational grounds ; yet 
it too commonly stands upon another bottom, especially in sanguine 
and volatile tempers. For there being a great pleasure in believ- 
ing, that what we like will certainly befall us, this alone often 
stands in lieu of evidence : it can work persuasion, without aid of 
conviction, and efTectually shut the mind against every suggestion 
that might tend to invalidate it. When people set their hearts 
upon a thing strongly, you shall see them hope against hope, turn 
the most romantic possibility into a certainty, and possess them- 
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selves with assurance of succeeding in their expectations upon 
none other grounds tlMn because the thought is soothing to their 
imagination. These hollow-grounded iiopes, the airy fabric of 
self-indulging fancy, though pleasing for the present, prove very 
pernicious and often fatal in the consequences, slackening our in- 
dustry, taking us off from the pursuit of real advantages we might 
have worked out, and making us let go the bird in hand for the 
sake of two in the bush. 

It is observed, that lotteries make the common people idle : 
every one that hv^ but the eighth part of a ticket, promises him- 
self a proportionable share in the great prize, and wastes his time 
in forecasting how to lay out the produce, wlien he should be em- 
ployed in getting his livelihood. Young people just come into 
possession of a sum of money, justify themselves in squandering 
it away, upon a notion that tliey shall find twenty ways of raising 
a fortune again, though they could never yet muster up applica^ 
tion enough to earn a sixpence. Tradesmen, newly entered up- 
on business, set up their equipages, and spend upon the fancied 
profits of succeeding years. Vanity builds as much upon achieve- 
ments that will be made, as upon works already perfected. How 
many projectors persist obstinately in their ruinous schemes^ 
against all reason and experiment ? How much do the orthodox 
in tlieory indulge themselves in vicious pleasures, upon full pre- 
sumption of long life and health, and that repentance will come 
upon them of its own accord, just when needful^ without their 
seeking it? In short, most of the hopes that tinsel the gay and 
busy hours of life, are fantastic, unsubstantial, precarious, and fra- 
gile, or quickly end in disappointment; or when attained, fall be- 
low the expectation, or furnish but a short career of employment 
in the pursuit, and require a continual supply of fresh aims to 
keep the thoughts in play, which else must stagnate, unless good 
fortune and external causes throw in new engagements just as ttie 
old ones begin to satiate. 

Nor is mankind less subject to vain and imaginary fears, for fear 
will stand upon as narrow ground as hope : were there a lottery 
wherein one ticket should doom the owner to be hanged, the ap- 
prehension of drawing the fatal lot would terrify as much as the 
great prize elates ; for fear muhiplies chances, and makes a cer- 
tain mischief of the remotest danger. Hopes and fears ordinarily 
chequer human life, yet though they mingle, it is like oil and wa- 
ter, they will not incorporate, but take tlieir turns alternately in 
giving solace or uneasiness, and that sometimes in very quick suc- 
cessions : but which of them shall predominate depends in great 
measure upon constitutioni upon chilness or warmth of the bloodi 
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objects surrounding, or sympathy from persons stronf^ly afTected 
with either. For we are of'hfn luade to hope hy others' ho|)es, 
and fear by seeing tlieiii afTrighttMl ; iherefure persons of very san- 
guine or melancholy diijposiiioiis caimol do worse than in consort- 
ing with those of the same rompUrxion. 

4. This then being the ca<>e with ail sublunary hopes, that they 
cannot secure a happy Win without a lucky concurrence of cir- 
cumstances not in our pow(;r to command ; a crjinpetence of health 
and subsistence, a natural ea!»inchs oftempcr, a prudt^nt education, 
keeping the mind clear of tmbulent pa Visions and restless desires, 
a taate for innoceiu amu^>ement, a succession of practical aims to 
bold attention engaged, a rpjiet and peaceful situation with res- 
pect to things externul : all which seldom coincide in the same 
person, nor continue without frequent interruptions. Since, then, 
tliis is the case of earthly hopes, let us lo<ik up for that hope which 
comes from heaven, which lies open to all, wljici), wlien well 
grounded and rooted, can afford comfort in every situation, and 
which will never depart fron) us to the last moment of our lives. 
The object of this ho|>e, in its utmost extent is no less than the 
whole lot of our existence, which beheld by tlie eye of faith ex- 
hibits an incomparably larger proportion of enjoyment than trou- 
ble : and wiiat few troubles there are, ap|)ear productive of good 
greatly overbalancing their pressure, iiut this extensive prospect 
is too large for imagination to grasp, unless in some few seasons 
of retirement, when we can stretch our facidties to the utmost verge 
of contemplation. The residence in the Mundane Soul, or that 
final state of hap))iness which is the effect of pure bounty, not of 
reparation or reward, like the distant stars, may cheer the eye, 
ut lies too remote to warm the iieart with a gleam of feeling 
hope ; nor would avail for common use, because we know of no- 
tliing that can be done (or hastening our arrival, or improving our 
condition there. Wljerefore it is enough for practical purposes 
to bound our thoughts within the consequences of our conduct here 
upon earth, and tliose in the succeeding stages of our journey 
tlirough matter, commonly called the next life ; which how many 
centuries it may last, God only knows, to whom a tliousand year« 
are as one day. This then is our eternity, nor nee^ we think of 
anything beyond : it is like the ocean, which we term boundless, 
because the eye endeavoring to traverse it, loses itself on all sides 
in undisu'nguishable ajr. 

But a prospect to be complete ought lo contain some pleasing 
objecu near the eye, wliicli cannot dwell perjMftually u|K)n an uni- 
form horizon however luminous, without being refreshed from time 
to time by less distant scenes that caa be discerned distinctly. 
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Nor need we want those nearer scenes to keep up our engage- 
ment : for the hope of eternity is so far from being incompatible 
with temporary hopes, that it generates them in a never-failing 
succession. There is always something to be done for promoting 
our future interests, some duty to be ful611ed, some good puq^ose 
to be driven at, some opportunity to be improved in the exercise 
of our active powers, or management of our thoughts : and those 
aims will supply us with a constant series of fresh hopes for the 
success of our several endeavors. Nor will disappointment cut 
us short in the prospect ; for we may still hope the event will turn 
out to our beneGt, or that we shall find means of making some 
good use of it. And ^hen danger threatens, we may hope, if not 
to escape the evil, at least to receive it with such firmnesa of mind 
as that it shall not hurt us, but rather work out some unseen ad- 
vantage. 

5. The effects of this hope are not to be looked for in trans- 
ports and extasies, for nothing violent can continue long ; but this 
hope, designed to afford a durable support, produces a steady, 
calm serenity, which like the equal flow of health, gives life and 
ease to all our motions : for if it be well formed and strong, it will 
prove the ruling principle of action, shaping our plan of conduct, 
and all our inferior aims will branch out from it. We shall con- 
sider this world as preparatory to the next, and trust in Providence 
for having placed every man in the situation best adapted to pre- 
pare him for the functions he will have to execute, and the enjoy- 
ments he will have to expect hereafter. We shall then survey our 
powers, the materials and opportunities afforded us for using them, 
the works we may perform with them ; taking direction for our 
measures from their tendency to promote content and peace of 
mind, and all other means of happiness, external and internal, 
among mankind, not forgetting our own enjoyments, wherever 
they can be had without greater detriment to ensue therefrom : for 
we are parts of that mankind whose temporal interests are our 
surest mark to guide us in securing our future hopes. We shall 
lay out our schemes great and small upon this bottom, setting our- 
selves resolutely to do important services whenever an opportunity 
opens ; when none offers, turning our hands to any present enter- 
tainment of persons near us, or our own innocent amusement. 

For our activity will never be useless to us if rightly applied, 
even in the smallest matters, when nothing better lies within our 
reach : and as men shall give account for every idle, that is, in- 
temperate word and thought ; so every right action, thought and 
word, however trivial, yet if best suited to the present occasion, 
diall be placed to the credit of their account. Hence we may 
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gather a constant self-satisfaction in all our motions, our very re- 
creations and pleasures will afford a sincere delight, unmingled 
with any bitter reflection ; our lawful profesMons, our worldly 
cares, the daily transactions of life, will not appear loss of time, 
nor avocations from our principal work* For the same God, be- 
ing maker of all worlds, visible and invisible, has constructed each 
in every particular so as to answer the purposes of the rest : 
therefore we are to esteem nothing trivial and unavailing that be- 
falls in his laws of nature and courses of providence ; and mav 
believe, tliat every right action which the present occasion calls 
for, is the work we are called u|)on by (lod to perform, and tliough 
it does not make so large strides as the arduous exercisf;s of vir- 
'tue, yet advances us srHuething forward towards our flnal goal. 

The like reflection may satisfy us with whatever occurrences 
or outward accidents hap|HMi, wherein we had no hand, for we 
may trust they have their important uses, which we cannot discern, 
and are the most apposite that could be chosen for the purposes 
intended : for all things, even those; s<;cmingly the most insignifi- 
cant, work together for our good. When the sight of disasters 
or calamities forces us to think of the many dangers and mis- 
chwSn incident to human life, we may confide in the mercy of 
Providence for distributing them where they will fall lightest, and 

Eutting each person to that kind of trial which he is best able and 
est qualified to go through. And when evils actually come upon 
us, we may regard them as our share in the necesssiry burdens of 
public service : we know they are but tem|>orary, and may con- 
sider ourselves in them as earning some certain unknown profit, 
or at least that the joy of having supported them manfully will be 
a near reward to compennate for the present trouble. If it be 
not in human nature to receive; perfect ease under the most press- 
ing evils from the salve of hope, it will at worst assuage the smart, 
and cast in gleams of soothing comfoit at frequent intervals. 
Thus the efllcacy of this virtue extends to all we do, and all we 
see : it brighlens the scenes around us, and fills up our time with 
interesting engagements ; it gives confidence in danger, inspires 
vigor in difllcult enterprizes, and justifies in trifles and amuse- 
■ments; it sweetens our pleaHures, and alleviates our pains. 

f). All this, it may be said, exhibits a glorious prospect in con- 
templation ; but how shall we find it practicable to gain so strong 
and lively a hope as sliall work such powerful e/Tects ? For uas- 
sion and human infirmity often surprise us into measures that just- 
ly check our hopes, or when best disposed the darkness of our 
understandings leaves us uncertain what course to steer, and raises 
fufpicions that we may be doing wrong, when roost careful to do 
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right ; but without conGdence in the rectitude of ouf conduct 
there can be no ground for hope to stand upon. Now I fear it is 
but too true, that sucli vivid hope as above supposed never yet 
was found among the sons of men ; but it is our business to ex- 
amine things in their perfection, and when we see what excellent 
fruits they will produce in that state, it' will be an encouragement 
to approach as near thereto as possible, for we shall reap a bene- 
fit proportionable to the advance we make. 

Hope then has a natural tendency to smooth the ground for it- 
self to walk upon, for it takes off our eye from those little aims 
and fond desires which stir up the passions obstructing its career, 
and dispels the clouds that make us suspicious of our judgment 
being faulty. For invincible ignorance and unavoidable mistake 
are no faults, and may well consist with confidence in the rectitude 
of our conduct : we become diffident when we mistrust that some 
secret bias has warped our judgment to determine against evidence, 
that we have not weighed the point impartially, nor given it the 
full consideration we might, and ought. But in proportion to the- 
vigor of our hopes, .it will abate the causes of that diffidence ; for 
where the treasure is, there the heart will be also ; and since it b 
the evil inclinations of the heart that pervert the judgment, when- 
ever that is set right we shall judge fairly upon the lights before 
us, which how imperfect soever they may be, we shall quickly 
see what they direct to ; and the consciousness of having made 
the best use of them, without obscuring them by any mists of our 
own raising, will give us a confidence in the rectitude of our mea- 
sures, though we may be doubtful of the success. 

7. Such then being the natural effects of hope, it will be worth 
while to cultivate it with all our diligence ; but if it stand upon a 
tottering foundation, it will have strength to produce none of them ; 
it may please the fancy a little in time of ease, but will fail us 
when we want it most. Wherefore it behoves us to build our 
hopes upon a solid foundation, which cannot be laid surer than in 
the full conviction of our reason, upon a fair and careful examina- 
tion of the grounds and several stages whereon we raise them ; 
for these we are to understand by the golden chain wherewith the 
goddess holds to her anchor. 

I have done mine endeavors in the course of this work towards 
tracing the links of this golden chain, and showing their several 
con()ections, by the dependence of effects upon causes all derived 
from one original, by explaining how Freewill takes her turns up- 
on antecedent motives flowing from the same source, by the di- 
vine Gvoodness distributing a far greater proportion of enjoyment 
than suffering! evidenced in our experience of the world aiound 
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us, by the Attribute of Equity insuring to us our full share of the 
good distributed, by the nature of Justice founded upon expedi- 
ence for the general good, and by the reasons alleged in support 
of this life being preparatory to the next. But whether anybody 
shall find this method fit for his use, or think another preferable, 
it will behove him to satisfy himself well and thoroughly in every 
step he takes, that he may secure a well-grounded confidence in 
his determinations, not liable to mistrust and suspicions afterwards. 

That this can be done by the force of human resfson exerting 
itself in philosophical disquisitions, remains to be proved by ex- 
perience of such as shall set themseWes strenuously to make the 
trial ; but how good soever their success may be, they will find it 
impossible to render the whole process whereby they attained it 
clear and striking to the generality of mankind, who are much 
better able to pass a judgment upon historical evidence and mat- 
ters of fact, than upon metaphysical abstractions. A series of su- 
pernatural events and revelations for many ages, from the begin- 
ning of die world, is evidence of a superintending Providence that 
cannot fail to work upon the dullest apprehension. The methods 
taken in the redemption of mankind, the promise of salvation to 
all who will lay hold of it, can leave no room to doubt of the Di- 
vine mercy and goodness. A system of rules and doctrines re- 
corded from the mouths of teachers authentically commissioned 
from Go<l, remain a certain fund from whence to draw those sen- 
timents of his Nature and Attributes, and those measures of con- 
duct whereon our hopes may be directly founded, without the in- 
tervention of long reasonings to sustain the fabric. Whoever is 
sufficiently convinced in his honest judgment that these are the 
foundations whereon he may securely rest in his hopes, let liim 
inculcate them strongly upon his mind by frequent meditation, and 
by due practice of the institutions established for that purpose, that 
his conviction may become an habitual persuasion : for till then it 
will not cherish him with a constant gleam of hope, nor obtain a 
steady influence upon his conduct. 

And because happiness in the abstract, without idea of any par- 
ticular enjoyments whereof it may consist, though sufficient to sat- 
isfy the judgment, does not touch the affections so much as when 
figured by sensible images, therefore it may be serviceable to em- 
ploy some hypothesis to give scope for imagination to expatiate 
upon. For this purpose what 1 have suggested before concern- 
ing the vehicular slate, may serve for such as can fall into the 
train of thinking there pursued ; but for those who can conceive 
no sense nor activity, unless in a human shape, and a body more 
than five feet high, the images of thrones, white robes, palms, and 
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chanting perpetual hallelujahs, are ordinarily propounded. What- 
ever particular scheme of enjoyments a man can think of with 
most consistence and probability in his own conception, will suit 
him best ; for the intent of it is not to prove anything but to give 
a fuller apprehension of what is already proved upon other grounds. 

8. This apprehension is the thing that turns our knowledge 
into Faith, and makes the necessary foundation of Hope : for the 
contemplation of a desirable object, while there is a suspicion that 
we cannot attain it, or that it will not be procured for us, can at 
most amount to a wish, it can never rise to hope. Faith under- 
stood in the most comprehensive sense, includes hope : and then 
only produces the good effects ascribed to it in the last Chapter, 
of saving, sanctifying, justifying, and enabling us to live a life of 
righteousness. For it consists in a strong persuasion of the im- 
portant truths of religion, and a touching sensibility of the benefits 
expectant therefrom, as has been already observed in ^ 24 of the 
same chapter. But very commonly it is used in a more restrained 
sense, being confined to the persuasion alone, and then the sensi- 
bility becomes a distinct virtue, taking the name of hope. This 
often misleads the zealot to place his dependence upon ortho- 
doxy or mere persuasion : whereas faith in this narrow accepta- 
tion will answer no good purpose effectually ; it can neither save, 
nor sanctify, nor justify, nor be the actuating principle whereby 
the just shall live : its use lies only in serving for a basis whereon 
to erect a more beneficial superstructure. Therefore it is neces- 
sary to add to our faith the virtue of hope, which may give us a 
feeling solace in the truths we acknowledge, and urge to the pro- 
secution of those advantages they represent as attainable. For 
it is hope that draws a present fruition from joys at a distance, and 
raises a desire to pursue the measures needful for obtaining them. 
From hence it appears that hope bears as near an affinity as faith 
to the cordial virtue of Prudence, which consists not so much in 
extent of knowledge or strength of persuasion, as in a quick sen- 
sibility of remote good, giving it the preference before present im- 
pulse, enabling us to make use of our knowledge and follow our 
persuasions. And the same principle constitutes the essence of 
Fortitude and Temperance, which do not lie in an insensibility 
of danger or tastelessness of pleasure, nor yet in a speculative 
judgment of the rectitude and expedience there is in hazarding 
the one, and foregoing the other ; but in a vivid engaging pros- 
pect of the advantages to be purchased by undergoing perils 
pain, and self-denial. Therefore that faith which removes moun- 
tains, and passes undismayed through fier}*^ trials, must be aided 
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unci spurred on by a fervent ^low of hope, or it could never per- 
form tliofti; exploitA. 

Dut ffsnr, too, iiiu^i he foiitidfrd upon pr^riruncilon, for fvifhout an 
onpn;hf!riAiori of iinpfridint; ilHiij^frr }\n:rti in iiotliiiiK lo hv, ufraid of. 
\Vliir.li »pprf;hf;n<tiori Ia nn f;ir from lifiris^ »n ifi(r,rrd'Mjnt in perfer.t 
f»illi, tli;it in rnnriy insOmrf;*( it in mifl''liif:vf;iiA Jind lfbimc»hle : an 
in<^en<iil)iiity nnd li;irdiif:M o( UMii\rtiT fij(ninM inf;vil;d)le v.v'ihf find 
fiurli {IB nre prudf^niiiil, tli»t i^, f!Xpedif;Mt to Im iuider{;one for ftake 
of the ^^id f:on5«;r|ii<;nri:«i riirhindntit frfMO tlicin, i^ n de»irnble 
rpitility, were it (inictir^ihle hy mrirt;i) man, nnrl in m;iinly produc- 
tive of Fortitude. Fear is so far only wrrvireahl*!, nn iiece»viry to 
be^et cntilion, which may nwnken our vigilance and Mimidate our 
industry in the proAecution of uw.murr.H UMv lo ward off nn im- 
pend in$; evil. Tlierefore th'TPf? is a holy fear fttron^^ly recom- 
mended in the (lospel, which han itA foundation in faiih, an Aprin^- 
inf^ from n f|tiick apprehension of the dan^^crs of wickedness: and 
whirJi produces attrition, the first step towards repcntanre. Yet 
is this fear never ranked arnon^ the theolo$;ical vittues, as beinf^ 
no more than n sur/:edaneiirri to supply thf; defir.ierif'y of ho|>e ; 
therefore can never be wholly laid asirh; with safety by us iniper- 
fei.'t mortals, in whom tliere is always more nr less of such de- 
ficiency ; but if our faith could once rise to its fidl completion, so 
as to actuate us with a fervent hope, or perpetual appetence of the 
happiness put into our fK)wer to attain, tfiere would be no use for 
the succedaneurn, nor wouM it be compatible therewith ; because 
carryins; always some dej;ree of uiie;isiness, for in all fear there is 
torment. 

The aim profKwed to be attained by Helij^ion is ealled by two 
ajipellaiions, Salvation anri eternsil l/ife, whieh are most commrmly 
coupled to^,ether or used promi.Hcuously as synonymous terms, 
bee.;Hise if the one be obtained the other will follow of cfiurse ; yet 
are they fjistinct objects, one ex f libit in^ a rieliverance frrmi fnis«;ry, 
trie other an instatement in aetiial happiness. And the former 
iiviy be separated in idea from the latter, for annihilation or per- 
petual sleep would effe,ctually secure a deliverance from misery ; 
so that the fiueretian hypothesis rlid not want {irr/Minds Ut flatter 
its votaries with the hopes of salvation, thoii^'li it afforderl no pros- 
pect of jKisilive enjoyment, much les^ of eternal life. Hut thanks 
be to (fod, who has now put into our power, not barely to work out 
our salvation with fear and trembling,, but hirthfr to inherit the 
promise of eternal life by a stearly tru=;t in the dispen-^ations of his 
Providence : this then is the bri^rhtest side of our prf^sficct, rc- 
flectin|r the most cherishirij^ warmth to ripen our theoh^ical virtues. 
Therclore it seems an indiscretion in sonje t<;nchers to dwell too 
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much upon the word Salvation and the wretchedness escaped 
thereby ; for such language chimed incessantly in the ears is apt 
insensibly to introduce a terror and melancholy over the imagina- 
tion, by confining it perpetually to the contemplation of dismal ob-» 
jects, and keeping it an utter stranger to those exhilarating ones, 
which would supply constant fuel to the pleasing flame of hope, 
and make Religion cheerful. 

9. Hope and fear, as I have observed before, are the two main 
springs that actuate human life, and this as well in the exercises 
of Religion as in our common transactions. Fear is usually em- 
ployed first, because you have nothing to propose to the carnal man 
capable of exciting his desires ; so you can only rouse him by the 
terror of mischiefs to ensue if he persists in following the bent of 
his perverse inclinations : therefore Religion is represented in the 
light of duty and obligation, and the acts of it as matter of neces- 
sity, not of choice. But after the old desires are worn off, when 
a liking is acquired to right action, and a satisfaction expected 
in the performance of it, there is room then for the spring of 
hope to play ; which having taken good hold on the wheels of ac- 
tion, they will run more smoothly and do their work more effectu- 
ally than while impelled by fear. Therefore the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom, but perfect love casteth out fear, and 
rendereth it needless : for whoever has a hearty desire to do as 
he ought, has no occasion to think of the consequences that would 
follow upon omitting it; his liking to the work will carry him 
through it better than any slavish dread that might hang over him. 

Nevertheless, it is but too frequent among persons of the strict- 
est piety that they act more upon motives of terror than of hope ; 
they are rather solicitous to escape hell than to gain heaven, and 
have the miseries of the former oftener in their thought than the 
joyful prospect of making advances towards the latter : thereby 
making a grievous burden of Religion, which God has given us 
for our truest solace, and for a more solid enjoyment than any 
sensual pleasures can afford. He has declared that his yoke is 
easy and his burden light ; therefore if we find the yoke galling 
and the burden heavy, we may be sure it is owing to some mis- 
take or mismanagement of our own. But that Religion has taken 
this melancholy cast, proceeded from the wicked artifices of de- 
signing persons in those ages when it was made an engine of poli- 
cy and spiritual tyranny : for they well knew, that the more they 
could terrify mankind, the easier they might govern them, and how 
advantageous it must prove to themselves to exclude all other 
hopes than such as could be purchased from them for money^ or 
for the most abject submission and implicit obedience. 
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When our forefathers had rescued themselves from this op- 
pression, still it was not easy to turn men wholly out of their old 
train of thinking; many injudicious preachers, those especially 
who pretend to set up a purer form of Religion than the establish- 
ed, strove to affright rather than invite their hearers into it : the 
terrors of the Lord were displayed in full colors, the doctrine of 
the strait gate was strongly insisted on, and the gate made 
straiter than ever the Gospel described it, impracticable heights 
of devotion required, and religious exercises incompatible with die 
business of life enjoined as indispensable duties, holiness made to 
consist in the excessive use of what is only the food to sustain it, 
and perfection greater than human nature can reach exacted un- 
der pain of reprobation. Such strains as these perpetually chimed 
in the ears often raise great disquic'tudcs in the minds of the seri- 
ous and well-disposed, making them uneasy in what ought to be 
their comfort : for because they cannot rise to the fervors of faith 
and strictness of discipline enjoined, they continually disturb them- 
selves with the thoughts of not being good enough, and therefore 
still remaining children of perdition. 

10. But the saving faith, as described in the last Chapter, con- 
sists in right sentiments of God, his Attributes and dealings with 
mankind, not in a right estimation of our own actions, or a per- 
suasion of their coming up to the terms prescribed in the Gosoel : 
therefore it is a groundless fear that arises in the weakly pious irom 
the want of this persuasion, which is not want of faith. They be- 
lieve in the power and mercies of God without reserve, and make 
no doubt he will fulfil his promises to such as perform the condi- 
tions annexed to them ; it then they should fail of the assurance 
they have real grounds to entertain of their having performed the 
conditions of acceptance, this is a misfortune but not a sin, it must 
necessarily nriake them uneasy for the present, but does not affect 
their future interests, nor are they the worse men for thinking 
themselves bad : to make their case a want of faith, they must be- 
lieve they have complied with all the terms enjoined, and yet that 
they shall be never the better for it, which is a kind of terror they 
never fall under; so their distrust is not of God, but of themselves 
and their own performances. 

Nevertheless, as such distrust is not only painful but a hinder- 
ance to their progress, for a man never does his work so well as 
with a decent confidence of succeeding, let us endeavor to probe 
it to the bottom ; and in order thereto examine how we are to 
understand your eood people when they complain of not being 
good enough. If they mean not so good as to render it needless 
to seek any further improvements in their power, this is a degree 
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of goodness they roust never expect to attain ; and were it made 
necessary to salvation, no man could be saved ; for there is none 
that doeth good, so much good as he ought, no not one. The 
Apostles themselves never pretended to be good enough in this 
sense : Paul had a messenger of Satan to bufiet him, and received 
his heavenly gifts in earthen vessels : Peter thrice denied his Mas- 
ter, and after the effusions of Pentecost was so much in the wrong, 
that Paul found it necessary to withstand him to the face ; and 
John declares, that if any man say that he hath no sin he deceiv- 
eth himself, and the truth is not in him. Therefore no man is so 
good but that he ought to watch and improve every feasible op- 
portunity of making himself better : nor has just cause of disqui- 
etude bec^iuse there still remains room for making further advan- 
ces in faith as well as good works, and attaining purer and fuller 
sentiments than he yet possesses of God and his promises. 

If by good enough be understood enough to bring them within 
reach of the divine acceptance and mercies, let them remember 
that these are not confined to an unsinning obedience, but extend 
to all who come to God by a lively faith ; which faith is manifest- 
ed in an habitual disposition and sincere desire to do his Will. 
But that there are other desires assaulting the mind is no proof of 
there not being this : temptation and human infirmity may over- 
power, ignorance or error may overcloud, want of present oppor- 
tunity may stagnate, but do not destroy it : in these cases it lies 
dormant, its activity remains suspended, but it is not dead. If 
we find it awakening in us spontaneously at frequent intervals, 
prompting to good works as a fair occasion opens, perpetually- 
struggling with the enemy, uneasy when mastered, and operating 
as a principle of action whenever we have the free command of 
our motions ; we may know there is such a habit subsisting alive 
within us, and may trust it will find acceptance with the Searcher 
of hearts. 

This life is a warfare, and as such liable to various turns of 
fortune ; we must expect often to be foiled by the enemy, and 
though we may often overcome, we must never expect an entire 
conquest ; but in war nothing is so dangerous as a sudden panic 
or a settled despondency ; and though vigilance and caution be 
necessary, courage and confidence are more necessary to support 
a combatant in the day of trial. Therefore we may turn our fears 
against themselves, as having most reason to be afraid of being 
afraid : for terror and trepidation would unstring our nerves, and 
deprive us of judgment to make pur best defepces, and the best 
use of our advantages. 
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In order to get rid of our fears, it will be helpful to know the 
sources from whence they spring : one is the indiscretion of teachers 
and writers of good books, who lay down that as an indispensable 
duty which is only the proper aim of our endeavors ; for these 
two are very different : he that shoots at a target may aim at the 
white spot in the middle, without thinking himself undone if he 
should miss it : so to aim at perfection is certainly commendable, 
but to attain it cannot be a duty, because it is impossible. We 
are taught. Be ye perfect, as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect ; but this is proposed as an object of our sincere wishes, 
not a rule of our conduct ; for surely no man can expect to equal 
God himself in holiness and rectitude. 

The same indiscretion likewise misplaces our aim, by fixing it 
ultimately upon religious exercises, and acts of high devotion, 
which are only means of strengthening our habitual disposition of 
acting rightly in the duties of our station, and our intercourses 
among one another, of resisting the impulses of passion and inor- 
dinate appetite, and of behaving with propriety according to every 
present occasion in active life ; for by our manner of performing 
these, we may show our obedience to the Will of Heaven as much 
as by our mental services, and by these may make proof whether 
the others have been effectual : whereas by despising rectitude 
and propriety of conduct in common matters, which yet are du- 
ties in their proper season, men lose many opportunities of satis- 
faction they might receive in pursuit of feasible aims wherein they 
would acquit themselves well, and fix their eye upon impractica- 
ble assiduities and arduous heights of Religion, wherein they must 
meet with continual disappointment and alarms at having fallen 
short of their intention. 

Another pernicious mistake of indiscreet zeal lies in teaching 
men to judge of themselves by comparison ; they must be better 
than other people, or they are wicked creatures ; they must aspire 
at Saintship, and become heroes in Religion, or they are no- 
thing. This may bo called a spiritual ambition, which always 
draws after it a spiritual pride, making them censorious, unequi- 
table, turning everything to the worst side ; and so rigid in their 
notions of righteousness, that they cannot themselves come up to 
the terms they exact from others ; which unavoidably must fill 
them with vexation and despondency. I would not dissuade any 
man from aspiring to the highest deg;rees of virtue he shall find 
feasible, nor even from heartily wishing to attain greater heights 
than he can reach ; but why may not he do this without thought 
of surpassing others ? I have shown in the Chapter on Vanity, 
that there is a material difference between the desire of excellence 
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and the desire of excelling : rectitude of sentiment and action are 
excellencies in themselves, without reference to what other peo- 
ple think or do, and if our conscience bears us witness that we 
have a sincere habitual desire of them, what hurt is it to us that 
thousands beside have the like testimony ? There is room in 
heaven for us all, and we might be glad to persuade ourselves 
that all without exception shall get thither ; but since we cannot 
find sufficient warrant to believe this, let us stand disposed to 
make as few exceptions as impartial reason and candor will 
permit. 

Nor shall we fail to find our own account in this procedure ; 
for a man may much easier and more rationally satisfy himself 
tlmt God is good to multitudes than to a small, select number : his 
dependence will rest better upon the largeness of divine mercy, 
than upon his own peculiar merits. Therefore he need not be 
shy of giving everybody their due, as well of commendation for 
their well-doings, as of excuse and extenuation for their miscarri- 
ages, whenever there is room for it : for he then will be entitled 
to take the same allowances for himself he has used to make for 
others ; his conscience will follow the rule in the Gospel, With 
that measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again ; and he 
may employ the like style of prayer as taught us there : Father, 
judge of our trespasses with the same favorable construction as 
we have judged upon the trespasses of our neighbor. 

Thus the three virtues concur in supporting one another: 
Charity which thinketh no evil, strengthens our Faith, enlivens 
and brightens our Hope : on the contrar}', the narrow-minded, 
the spiritually proud, the severe and the rigid, are ever found to 
abound most largely in misgivings, terrors, and disquietudes for 
their own safety. Yet a great deal depends upon natural tem- 
perament and the state of our bodily humors : there are some in 
whom you can scarce raise an alarm, and others whom you can 
never inspire with a cheerful thought, how just reason soever there 
may be for either; but there are few without their vicissitudes of 
temper. When the blood runs chill, and the spirits low, there is 
an uneasiness which, having no apparent cause, is generally mis- 
taken by persons of a serious turn for uneasiness of mind, and 
gives occasion for groundless suspicions that all is not right there : 
they are most solicitous then to pass a judgment upon themselves, 
and the judgment they pass is always unfair and unfavorable. 
Wherefore it behoves us to observe the mechanical turns of our 
imagination, and when sensible of them, to reserve our self-ex- 
aminations for those seasons wherein our judgment is clearest and 
our understanding most open: and if we make our decisions 
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r!Hr<ifijlly tlit^iif wts tnay prenerva a confidence in them nfterwardi, 
llioij(i;li we (ilioiild Iohii Kiglit of (he reasons whereon Uiey were 
grouiulf^d, 

1 1, Hut feurH citnnot he hittiished presently, nor ou^ht they to 
he hn ffo unlens in |U'0(iortion hh there is h heiter principle spring- 
Ut^ lip to uriuiite our motions : iherelore the hest way of casting 
oiif Ittur is hy inuring; the iiiimi to hope, und nmkinfi; it our busi- 
i\titin til tit*m for thoHd sourres from whence it may ho drawn, 
wliirli, afttir a little priictire, will appear not to he so scarce nor 
scuitiy as mi^lit havn hinm ima^iiMul hefore making the trial. Uut 
it htihovtis us not to takci im our Iioimih too hastily before we have 
well sutisiied oursnlvtis ol their foundations, and settled them 
thorouf^hly in our judfi;ment : for if any of them stand upon hol- 
low Ki'<)^tt>d, or appt^ar to totter upon a suhHeoiient review, this 
will Hh such a suspicion upon the rust that we shall never he able 
to plarti a snruni dr^ptMulence upon them. 

riie hope of a hlc-isnd immortality, if well grounded, is a nev- 
er-failing soinre of satisfaction whcimvnr the mind stands in a 
situation and temptir to contcmphite it strongly, and throws in 
many a pleasing rcilcction at intnrvals between our worldly en- 

Siagements. Hut this is too remote a prospect for mortal eye to 
eed eiyistantly upon : nor need it, having other supj)lies from 
ntiarerohjetMs lying in the line towards this. Therefore it is a 
mistaken /rial that would fix our thoughts always upon heaven or 
htiHventy joys, and kct^p up a ptM'ptMuai glow of ardency towards 
them ; lor tlii\y are propoundtMJ to us not so much for our present 
amuttiimMnt, wh lor tuigagiug our desire of tiiking the steps leading 
to thnm ; and il it he rtu'ommendahle sonuMimos to raise a degree 
of fervor in conitimplutiug them, it is in order to transfer a pro- 
piM'tiiuiahle warmtli to our rcMolution, sudicient to carry us through 
the mtutsuros rr^tiuiiiite to obtain them, and surmount the obstacles 
I) ng in the way. 

The ptirauasion of this life being in every part of it preparatory 
to the nn\t, nnty satisfy us that there is always stmiething to ue done 
luitrn or loob, fur ailvant^ing our futtirt) interests : for there is a 
right anti a wrong in every action, how trivial soever, and the ac- 
«juimng oursihrh well in it is a Mep in our piHtgress, which sf- 
lorda an immt^diiUe (object lor the eye to tix upon. Our know- 
ledge ot ibn di\ine goodne.^M gi\e!« us assurance that the way to 
bappincab lic^ K\\MH\ to every man, and the m\\\s of it discernible 
III aueb an etU'ni*«»tU Keek them : tberetWe if we be heartily do* 
biioua ot the end, we have a reasonable hope of thuling the means; 
(or diiaue namrally urges \k\ seek* and he that seeketh aliall find, 
til hiiii that kiuH^\eth il almll h^ o|H)n0il. Thus hope generatti 
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hope, and our attachment to the ultimate aim is a certain security 
for success in the intermediate, for success consists in having act* 
ed for the best upon every particular occasion, and the desire of 
80 doing will direct to the means of its own grati6cation. 

If we lie sometimes under uncertainty which part to take, we 
may hope for a speedy issue of our doubts, and that we shall nei- 
ther determine too hastily nor remain diffident of the determina* 
tkm when made : for the business here is not to decide unerringly, 
but to make a proper use of the lights we have. Our faculties 
and means of information come from Providence, which we may 
be sure has apportioned them to us in such measure as to suffice 
for our purposes: therefore while following what they clearly 
point to, we are secure of a solid satisfaction. If difficukies over- 
power us, there is a pleasure in having struggled with them, 
which will urge us to hope we may succeed better another time. 
If conscious of not having done so well as we might, we may 
reflect that perfection is not attained presently, and may expect 
that our habitual desire of acting right will strengthen itself by 
frequent exercise. If we do not discern the expedience of our 
rules, yet we may confide in them that sooner or later we shall 
feel their good effects. Even when we deny and humble and af- 
flict ourselves, which there is no reason to do unless for the sake 
of some greater good appearing consequential therefrom, either to 
our own judgment or upon the authority of rules, we may en- 
courage ourselves to proceed by contemplating tlie prospect of 
that greater good ; when pains and losses and afflictions fall upon 
us, we may reflect they will have an end, that we shall receive a 
joy from tlie degree of fortitude wherewith we have supported 
them, and may say witli Eneas, The time will come when we 
shall kx>k back upon these scenes with pleasure. 

But though we may justly expect great things from our forti- 
tude when hope and practice have nourished it up to some de- 
See of vigor, yet it will become us to avoid the arrogance of 
e Stoics, who set up their Wise-man in defiance of Heaven, as 
standing above the reach of fortune : for that being wrapped up in 
bis integrity, he could remain unhurt amid the sorest evils, out 
it is a vain imagination to think we can ever raise ourselves above 
the reach of accident, or gain such a firmness of mind as can never 
be shaken ; our dependence must rest upon that Power whose dis- 
posal fortune lies under, and what fortitude we can acquire will 
serve as being a recommendation to his favor : while we strive to 
do what we can for ourselves we have a rational ground to trust 
in his goodness, that he will sulSfer no evil to befall us, but will, 
with the temptation, alto make a way to escape, or supply us 
VOL. ni. 48 
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witli better strongtii than wo have now bebnging to tiS| that we 
be able to bear it. 

The same Power likewise having placed us in tliis world, as^ 
signed to every man his sUition therein, given us appetiteSi desurei , 
and necessities, formed us into a composition requiring continual 
refreshments both of body and mind, wo may presume all things 
Were ordered for our benefit : tlierefore in the business of our 
profession, the provisions for our accommodation, our compli- 
anco with customs, our little intercourses of friendship and civility, 
our recreations and innocent amusements, provided there bo no 
vicious indulgence, but everything be done in its pronor season 
witliout being a hitidcrance to any more important work, we may 
hope that what we do will tend to some further profit besides tlie 
present engagetnent. For every moment of time that is not mis- 
spent, is well spent, and is not lost nor fruitless, how triviallv soever 
employed, provided there were no feasible opportunity at liand for 
employing it better. 

Would vour righteous people, instead of striving to work them- 
selves up into continual transports greater than human nature can 
support, consider the duties of active life; what tlicy owe to the 
world, to society, to the care of their health, and preservation of 
their spirits, without which they cannot perform their liigber du- 
ties with efiect and vigor, and lay out their plan of time accordmg- 
ly ; this would furnish them with variety of practicable employ- 
ments, the prospect of succeeding wherein, would prove a con- 
stant succession of under-hopes, branching out from the principal, 
or at least compatible therewith : and while actuated severally by 
the;<e hifcrior ho[)e8, thev may be truly said to be doing the Will 
of God, though they hacl hitn not at the time in their thoughts, and 
would |>rotnote their future interests in the gratification of their 
present desires. For enjoyments rightly pursued, is our proper 
aim : we are not sent here to be miserable, and there wants no- 
thing more than the fixing our desires upon their suitable objects, 
to reconcile the pleasures of this life with the hopes of another. 

lint till we can provide ourselves with a set of bones, all growmg 
from the [>rinci[)ul, to fill up our time and answer all occasions that 
may }iHp[>en, it will \m necessary to employ fear as a succedanenm 
to supply the place of such as are wanting; therefore it well de- 
serves our best diligence and contrivance to increase our stock, 
that we may have the less need of such a troublesome succedaneum; 
for when nope and desire urge to the same point that fear would 
drive at, the latter becomes wholly superfluous. The Apostles, 
though they preached up the wrath to come, for prevailing with 
such as could not be worked upon without it, yet for their own 
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itte they had not in contemplation the terrors liebincl them, but 
the joy that was set before them. And whoever could find means 
of imitating them, so far as to live always by hope, must lead a 
happy life : the sert'ice of God would to him be perfect freedom, 
he would think nothing of duty and obligation, but do his woric 
continually out of choice and inclination. Nor would he confine 
his hopes within his own centre ; he would study to make his de* 
meanor not only right but inviting, and communicate his happy 
temper by sympathy to as many as he could : for soft-handed 
Hope, whose soothing touch makes the nossessor easv in himself 
and pleased with all around him, never fails to open the heart for 
pnof a readier admittance to her elder sister Charity.. 



CHAP. XVH. 
CHARITY. 



Thek last, but not the least in dignity or value, tb^e everlasting 
Charier, let me invoke : and well may I style thee everlasting, for 
thy years are not to be counted, nor of thy Being is there begin- 
ning or end« Thou wast with God before the worlds were made, 
coeval with the Attributes : thy mild persuasions moved him to 
create ; it was they first prompted Infinite Wisdom to contnve, 
aad empbyed Omnipotence to execute, the gtorious universal 
fItuL Thoiu still inchnest the Almighty Maker to preserve his 
slopendous work, to uphold the perfect order running throughout 
the whole, to bless the creatures he has made ; and under thine 
voceasing influence will lie proceed tlirou^bout ail tlie boundless 
ages of etemi^. Thy younger sisters, Faith and Hope, he gave 
lor solace and direction of mortal men while grovelling in this vale 
of wretchedness and darkness ; but when admitted to their native 
Home, then shall Faith be k)st in intuition, and Hope be swallow- 
ed up in blissful experience : thou abne, immortal Charity, shall 
enter with us into the heavenly abodes, shall place us in our sta- 
tions there, and incorporate us into the blessed society. 

For thou fillest heaven and earth, pervadest the mighty Whole 
of Nature, and fonnest the sinews that knit together all the parts 
and members in amicable concord. Thy silken cords suffice to 
hoU the most perfect creatures to the throne of Glory ; through 
theoi ibey derive their Uesrings, and by them are drawn to pay 
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their free obedience ; for they know not fear, they think not of ob-. 
ligation, but thine impulses are to them instead of laws, to keep 
them steady in performing the Will of Grod, and mutually pro- 
moting the happiness of each other. From thee proceed their 
mighty powers ; for thou producest perfect union, and union raises 
weakness into strength. 

The earth that holds down heavy bodies in her surface, is but 
a mass of matter divisible beyond the reach of human compre- 
hension ; the Sun, whose potent grasp compresses the wide wan- 
dering orbs around him, is but an assemblage of innumerable atoms : 
it is the united force of imperceptible particles that together form 
that gravitation which fixes the everlasting mountains, binds down 
the restless ocean within his capacious bed, entangles the uncon- 
nected air that it dissipate not in empty space, keeps the Moon 
constant in her monthly courses, curbs in the huge planetary 
Worlds and roving Comets that they transgress not the due bounds 
in their wiBest excursions. Yet matter joins in those great works 
by blind necessity, one general law runs through the component 
parts of an enormous mass, and compels them to act in concert 
as one agent : but this law must be administered, and the force 
whereby it prevails, begun by spiritual substance ; for body can 
only transmit the motion it has received, and is but the channel, 
not the origin of the impulse it conveys. 

Whence then that all-affecting power of the Mundane Soul, 
which agitates the stupendous whole of universal matter? that 
eeaseless energy, unfailing source of gravitation, cohesion, and re- 

Eulsion, which draws remotest bodies to one common centre, which 
inds the parts of metals in indissoluble compact, which works the 
wheels of animal and vegetative life, darts the expanse of light 
around with inconceivable velocity, excites the still swifter vibra- 
tions of all-pervading ether, and gives exhaustless vigor and ac- 
tivity to the lifeless lump. From harmony and union springs this 
prodigious strength of the Mundane Agent, for the component 
spu-its are singly weak, perhaps scarce able to stir a grain of dust 
that flies before the wind ; it is the efforts of innumerable hosts, 
uniting in the same design, that suffice for every mighty work of 
nature. But what cements this perfect union, and makes them act 
as one individual Aeent ? What else but unreserved, fervent, un- 
abating Charity ? For blind necessity binds them not, impulse 
Cannot affect them, Jo pain and fear they are utter strangers, and 
rigorous law holds not her scourges over them : but choice and 
judicious inclination are the constant springs of their activity. 

Their filial love to the almighty Father, perpetual fountain of end- 
less blessings, hoUs them attentive to observe, and ever ready to fill- 
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fit his WiU, inspires them with ardor to execute his high behests, 
and makes them joyful to serve as instruments in carrying on his 
gracious plan of Nature and of Providence. Their mutual sin- 
cere good-will to one another prompts them to communicate their 
fights throughout the vast society, from whence results their bound- 
less intelligence; and doubles their zeal to assist in preserving* 
that regularity in the material world, which they know requisite 
to serve the uses and promote the happiness of the spiritual : nor 
is their joy abated by the smallness of their several powers, be- 
cause as large as wanted, and sufficing for their share of concur- 
rence in the most important works : for Charity exults in the small- 
est good offices, when conscious they were the best that could be 
done, and were all that the occasion rendered needful. 

Their afiecdon for the congenial Spirits immersed in matter, 
cut off from all communion with the mundane host by surrounding 
walls of flesh, urges them to attend their wants : they flock by 
thousands, as occasion requires, to work the springs of animal 
machinery, to carry on the vegetative process, whereby the earth 
jrields her increase, to marshal and commix the elements, and pre- 
pare for the imprisoned exiles all the accommodations and pleasures 
they can receive, or the general order established from above will 
permit : well knowing that whatsoever service they do to one of 
the least of these their brethren is done to the common Father 
of heaven and earth, and is an addition to the stock of happiness 
in the universal familj^. 

By thee then, all-cheering all-sustaining Charity, we may ap- 
proach the nearest to our elder brethren enthroned above m realms 
of bliss and glory : by thee best may we attain some faint resem- 
blance of our Maker ; for God is love, and without it the mighti- 
est of his creatures are but nothing. How shall I bring thee down 
to assimilate earth to heaven ? how paint thy features to the sons of 
men ? Art and invention cannot hit thy likeness : to draw thee just- 
ly, the pencil must be guided by the heart. Whoso has tasted of 
thy sweets needs no persuasbn to seek after more, nor much pains 
to acquire more : for thine insinuating graces once admitted im- 
prove themselves daily, and to him that hath shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance. But thou must first be introduced by pros- 
pect of the benefits received from thee, of which there is not 
wanting plenty to invite the considerate beholder. 

Thou strengthenest Faith, for the gGk)d man can easiest per- 
suade himself that God is good, and place the firmest, heartiest 
trust in Providence : but the selfish sees no goodness that does 
not immediately touch himself. Thou enlargest Hope, for thy 
candid well-wishing eye discerns enjoyments all around in the 
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remotest and least-valued of our fellow-creatures ; thereby beau- 
tifying the face of Nature, and discovering wider streams of that 
bounty whereon our hopes depend. Thou overcomest sluggish 
indolence, for heartiness to serve turns labor into pleasure : thou 

g 'vest joy m performance of the slightest kind office ; art the sole 
wful means of making another's good our own, because thou alone 
canst make it ours wi&out dispossessing him. Thou feastest on 
good wishes when there is room for nothing else, canst rejoice in 
die prosperities of former ages, distant countries, and remotest' 
posterity ; canst feed imagination with schemes of beneficial ser- 
vices ; canst seek, and readiest find comforts in the distresses and 
uses in the evils thou beholdest. 

When thy well-woven bands unite societies, they act with great- 
er vigor and to better purpose, than private interest, fear, and 
cob-web law, can make them ; and wert thou to prevail through- 
out mankind, thou wouldst banish war and injury, cozenage, 
waste, and idleness, vanity and competition, and restore a para- 
dise upon earth. And though thou canst not work thy full effect 
in single persons amid a selfish world, yet whoso could attain 
thee genuine, undebased by mistakes or weakness, would find he 
had acted prudently, and how little soever he might be able to 
lienefit others, had taken the readiest road to his own satisfaction 
of mind and truest self-interest. 

2. For self-interest rightly understood is the only solid basis of 
all our virtues : whatever refined sentiments we may pretend to, 
they might upon a fair and careful examination be traced to that 
origin. Self must be acknowledged to lie at th^ bottom of all we 
do, and to be the first mover of our activity : human nature is so 
constituted, and perhaps all created nature, nor can we conceive 
the highest intelligences to do anything unless for the benefit or 
satisfaction found in the deed : for it is the privilege of God alone 
to act upon pure disinterested bounty without the least addition 
thereby to his own enjoyment. I have endeavored in my Chapter 
on the Passions to explain in what matter our sincerest affections 
take rise from our wants and pleasures, as the sweetest flowers 
grow out of the dirty ground : thus the mire of sordid appetite 
must be the soil wherein to plant them all ; but Faith is the stem 
to bear this choicest blossom, Charity, which will never blow 
strong and healthy without a persuasion that th^ interest of our 
fellow-creatures is our own; and Faith stands most unshaken 
when growing from the root of solid judgment and rational con- 
viction*. 

People are apt to say they bear a general good-will to others, 
because they, are taught it as a duty, because they hear it univer- 
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sally applauded, because they should be ashamed to want it, and 
think they have it because they say so : their profession is .so far 
hypocritical that it deceives themselves, or if it does sometimes 
make a faint effort to bloom in a real affection, it scai*ce ever pro- 
duces the fruit of good works, for the least trouble in the perfinrm- 
ance oppresses it, the slightest cross accident withers it up, or sen- 
sual pleasures and engagements blow it quite away. For affec- 
tion cannot be learned as a lesson, nor performed as a duty, 
nor infused by shame, neither can it subsist without an opin- 
ion of the object affected being beneficial or satisfactory. There- 
fore it behoves us to examine thoroughly and impartially the 
grounds ofour believing that the goodofothersisour own, and to 
settle well the several steps whereby we arrive at that conclusion. 

Let us consider calmly and seriously whether every effect, as 
well in the mind and imagination of sentient creatures as among 
the operations of matter, must not have its adequate cause, whe- 
ther our constitution, our vigor of body and mind, or our good 
fortune, were originally of our own procurement; whether we 
could undertake to have behaved with the same d^ee of dis- 
cretion, sobriety, and rectitude we do, had we .been born with dis- 
tempered bodies or imperfect organs,*without sight or hearing*, or 
bred up among blackguard boys, or Hottentots : therefore, whe- 
ther our virtue, as well as our other advantages, were not derived 
to us from external sources. Let us then resolve with ourselves 
whether all those sources did not flow from one origin, The First 
Cause ; whether we can imagine him to have made any provision 
of second causes without exact knowledge and particular purpose 
of all the consequences they would produce : and whether it does 
not foUow from thence, that our condition, both in bodily en- 
dowments and mental acquisitions, is precisely such as was al- 
lotted us. 

These points being established, let us next examine whether 
there is any reason to believe he has allotted unequal porticxis of 
his bounty to his creatures, among whom there is no intrinsic or 
other di^rence than what arose from the situation, and circum- 
stances wherein he placed them. That he has power and full 
authority to deal vnth them as he pleases we can have no doubti 
nor ought we to murmur at receiving less than others, for we have 
no claim to what we do receive : but what ground is there to siis^ 
pecc he will bestow his favors partially ? Men are led to make a 
difl[erence m their dealings with one another by interest, by ex- 
pedience, by accidental likings or aversions, by benefit or hurt 
received, by example, by humor, by the smallness of their powers, 
whicb^cflmiia|ddi>^ to a few; none of which motives can take 
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place with bim ; and what warrant have we to suppose be will wt 
arbitrarily without a motive, only because be may, and because 
none can binder bim ? From whence it may be concluded, that 
his kindness extends alike to all in their whole existence, and if 
it appear to flow unequally in some stages of their Being, tbe dif- 
ference will be compensated in others : so that there is one eeiie- 
ral fund of bounty and happiness throughout the Universe, where- 
m we all are partner^, each having his proportionable interest in 
the whole, and therefore concerned with whiatever tends to make 
the least increase or diminution of the common stock ; and con- 
sequently we cannot add to it by doing good ; nor take from it 
by doing hurt, to any fellow-creature, without profiting or endani>- 
aging ourselves. 

Let us likewise contemplate the nature and aim of Jostice, 
which can be supposed none other than to keep sensitivo-rational 
Beings steady in the prosecution of their mutual interests : there- 
fore reward or punishment must be annexed to every action asd 
sentiment according as it conduces to promote or obstruct tbe 
eeneral good ; and it may be expected that whatever good or evil 
IS done to any, will rebound upon the head of the doer. But if 
any finds this chain of reasoning too intricate for bim to manage 
to his satisfaction, let him take the shorter, plainer road of auth^ 
riQr, and have recourse to the Sacred Writmgs i where he will see 
that loving God with all our heart, and our neighbor as ourselves, 
are the hinges whereon hang all the law and the prophets } that 
these are the first and second commandnxmCs, to which there is 
added none other to make a third, for what other precepts are 
given bear a reference to them, and are virtually contained in 
Uiem : that we are exhorted to imitate our heavenly Father, who 
is good and gracious to all, who causeth his sun to shine, and send- 
eth the rain on the just and unjust : to follow the example of our 
Redeemer, who went about doing good, preached to publicans 
and sinners, laid down his life for enemies and rebels ; that by 
giving a cup of cold water, and doing every kind of good offices 
to our brethren we do a service to Grod himself; pave the way to 
everlasting bliss, and work the foundation of all our hopes and ex- 
pectations ; that if we beat and misuse our fellow-servants, we 
shall ourselves be treated accordingly, and with whatever measure 
we mete, it s^all be measured unto us again. 

3. But though the flowers grow out of the dirt, whatever of it 
enters into their composition becomes purified in the passage, and 
they retain nothing of the foulness in the original from whence 
they sprung : in like manner Charity, though shooting most vig- 
orously from rational self-k)ve, yet when perfeothr formed has ro 
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tincture remaining of the parent root ; for if we cannot serve 
another without first thinking of our own advantage or of the Di* 
vine command) our service may be prudence, or it may be piety, 
but it i& not charity^ nor have we gained this virtue until it can 
operate in us as a principle of action, without aid of other motive^ 
and we find ourselves prompted instantly to perform good offices^ 
upon the sole consideration of their being such. Our reflection 
is not large enough to carry constantly in view the remotest con- 
sequences of our proceedings, nor the reasons inducing us to en- 
ter upon them ; nor shall we ever do our work efliectually until 
we take a direct liking to the work abstracted from the wages, and 
that becomes the object of inclination which was first recommend-^ 
ed by reason as prudentiaL 

But we have seen in the proper place, that it is the nature of 
Translation to throw desire from the end upon the means, which 
thenceforward become an end capable of exciting an appetite^ 
without prospect of the consequences whereto they lead ; and 
that our habits and most of the desires that occupy human life are 
of this translated kind. Therefore when we have fully satisfied 
our Judgment upon the foregoing considerations, that doing good 
to others is our interest, it will be expedient to inculcate this con- 
clusion frequently upon our minds, and seek opportunities of act-^ 
ing in pursuance of it ; for by continual contemplation and prac- 
tice, we shall quickly get such a habit of kindness as will urge us to 
a compliance therewith upon every occasion ofl^ering, instantaneous- 
ly, before we have time to reflect that it is our interest ; and in 
f)roportion to the vigor of this habit, and its ability to overpower 
aziness, trouble, humor, vanity, and selfish desires, we are pos- 
sessed more or less of the virtue of Charity* 

And we may assist our progress in making the acquisition by 
means of our particular afiections, gradually assimilating our gen- 
eral good-will to the manner of their impulses. I presume there 
is scarce any among us, who has not some friend, or brother, or 
wife, or child, or benefactor, or companion whom he can some- 
times, when in best humor, take pleasure to oblige, without ex- 
pecting therein the gratification of any other appetite. Let him 
then reflect on the motions of his heart upon these occasions, and 
he may learn from thence how to stand affected, I do not say with 
the like fervor, but with the like sincerity, towards other of his 
fellow-creatures : until by often practising this lesson, the pleasure 
of pleasing in general becomes one of bis favorite pleasures, for 
which be has a sensible relish and habitual propensity* For our 
natural and accidental conjunctions are the easiest steps by which 
we may rise to be citizens of the world, and members of that body 
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whorcof ho, who wan the first l)orn of ovory croaturoi in tho head. 
And this was figiirod in tho Platonic alhii^ory in tho Vision, where 
Thalassian Venus was made; condnotn^Hs to tho IJranian, for she 
first oponod ttic hoart of I'sychi!, taught hor to look heyond her- 
fclf, and prepared her for rccoption of die graces of tho celestial 
Goddess. 

4. Nevertheless, there is a very material difference hetween 
the Virtue and the common run of inclination : tho former being 
really and truly personal, the latter hut nominally so. Hut what 
loads us to mihtalce tho name for the reality, is the general abuse 
of the word pi^rson, which is often understood of a man's shape 
and make, but s<;ldoni reaches beyond his l>odily com|K)sition, or 
his character and qualificatious ; whereas it has been shown in 
former Chapters, that Person properly d(;notes the spiritual sub- 
stance, abstracted from all its modes of cxisKmce ; for these may 
be and are continually varied ; but personality is what makes a 
man to be himself, can never bo divested from him though he 
were to pass through a thousand metamorphoses, nor is inter- 
changeable with that of any other creature. 

Therefore when a young fellow falls in love with a girl, what^ 
ever ho mny fancy, it is not her person ho admires, but perhaps 
her pretty face, her sprightly eyes, her delicate shape, her genteel 
carriage ; or at best her sweetness of temp^T, her discretion, her 
understanding and accomplishments. In conjugal affection in- 
creased by years, it is the long intimacy, the endearing converse, 
the union of interests, the partnership of cares and troubles and 
pleasures that charms the soul. Parental fondness rises from the 
consideration of being our own blood, the; habit of attending to the 
cares of nurture and education, the lio[)e of sf:eing the good fruits 
of our endeavors, the solace nnd support expected from returns of 
duty. In a friend we love his sincerity, Ins honor, his similitude 
of temper, his capacity to s(!rve or plr;ase us, his readiness to join 
in mutual intercourse of good offices. Thus all our affections fix 
upon something belonging to the person distinguishable and sepa- 
rable! from it, some natural endowment or subsequent acepiisition, 
or relationship to Qurselves : all which depend upon the structure 
of the body or mental organization, or situation wherein the ob- 
ject stands with respejct to us; and any other person or spiritual 
substance whatever, plac(;d in the like circumstances, would have 
engaged us as strongly. 

VVIiile inclination remains in this state, it is not rpiite removed 
from selfishness ; for w(j fiief no r;rnotion towards the person with- 
out thinking at the same time of some (pjality or circumstance 
thereto beknging, apprehended beneficial or agreeable to ourselves. 
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But in time and by degrees affection may grow more refined and 
purely personal, so as to remain unabated after death has dissolved 
all connections, and removed the object from us, when it can no 
longer do us any benefit or pleasure, and after the want of those 
sweet intercourses we regretted sorely at first is worn ofi* by rolling 
years. 

Were we to suppose Fables realized, and that I should find my 
Euridice in the body of a bird or a lap-dog, methinks I could take 
great delight in tending and procuring it all the enjoyments it was 
capable of receiving, even though it should retain no remembrance 
or knowledge of me : on the other hand, were I to meet with 
another person, exactly and undistinguishably alike both in body 
and min4, still while I knew it was another, and not individually 
the same, it would not quite satisfy ; but I might still be apt to talk 
in some such strain as Milton's Adam, Should God create another 
Eve, and I another rib afibrd, yet thought of thee would never from 
my lieart. For in my most serious meditations, when contem- 
plating our prospects in futurity, it is an additional solace to hope 
that siie already gathers those fruits of a well-spent life which hang 
in expectation only to us below : and could I have certain intelli- 
gence of that happy situation and manner of passing her time fan- 
cied in the Vision, it would be the most joyful news I could re- 
ceive* 

Now to vary the scene, let us suppose a person shown a childi 
who he could be assured would twenty years hence be to him a 
faithful wife or bosom friend, in whose company and conversation 
he should find great happiness ; I imagine his affection would be 
anticipated, and he would stand disposed to wish well and do 
benefit to the party, before he could receive any returns there- 
from. 

Since then such is the nature of the human mind as that it can 
entertain personal affection upon the remembrance of past, or ex- 
pectation of future sources of endearment, why cannot we make 
this afiection more general by a diligent application of the methods 
we have at hand for introducing it ? What though we see nothing 
in the greater part of our fellow-creatures to engage us at present, 
we may know that in the worst-formed bodies, and most untoward 
organizations, there lies an immortal spirit, which we may hope 
will one day be partaker with ourselves in a state of glory, of con- 
summate intelligence, of noble sentiments, of pure bve, of mutual 
kindness, and exalted happiness. 

It there be any now-a-days so whimsical and heterodox as to 
hold the old expbded docti'ine of pre-existence and eternity of 
creation, he may turn bis whimsies to an excellent use by em- 
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ploying them as a foundation of his Charity. The most despica- 
ble creatures he sees in the streets, clothed in deformity and 
nastincss, pent up in narrow conceptions, their ideas gross, their 
desires sordid, their thoughts grovelling, their understanding sctfh;e 
better than the brutes, overrun with cross-grained humors, unto- 
ward dispositions, turbulent and tormenting passions, with fears, and 
wants, and wishes, regrets and envyings, strifes and animosities, 
and all diseases of tlie mind : the most ill-favored and unfortu- 
nately circumstanced of these objects he may consider did once, 
perhaps not many years ago, lie together with himself absorbed in 
the Mundane Soul, in perfect bliss, exalted Understanding, enlarged 
views, and universal love. He may behold in them an old ac- 
quaintance, having lived with him for many ages in closer intima- 
cy and intercourse of purer friendship, than the dearest connec- 
tions here on earth can produce ; and though now for a time dis- 
jointed, dis6gured, rendered unsociable, fallen from their high origi- 
nal, be may sympathize with them as fellow-sufferers, only immersed 
a little deeper tnan himself in the jakes of matter, the drain of the 
Universe : he may cordially wish them well, and stand ready to 
embrace every opportunitv that should offer of rendering their 
imprisonment mere tolerable. Herein imitating the Author of 
their Being, who only permits the discerption, the fall, and de- 
basement of his spiritual substances, for public services unknown 
to us ; yet forgets them not in their lowest depravations, but re- 
members mercy in the midst of judgment ; and though he may 
suffer them to incur much severer punishments than any this 
world experiences, because the exigencies of government re- 
quire it, he will in due tiirre interpose with his Omnipotence, if he 
has not ah*eady provided natural causes for the purpose, to de- 
liver and reinstate them in their primitive purity, happiness and 
concord whereto they were created, 

5. Thus each man, whatever his peculiar notions be, if he has 
any serious well-digested ones, may find something in them, which, 
properly applied, will help to make his affection personal ; and 
when it is so, it becomes genuine Charity, which in its nature 
must be universal, because every creature, however circumstanced, 
has a personality and a capacity of receiving good and evil, to be 
the object of our desire. Therefore the truly charitable man will 
stand disposed equally to all his fellow-creatures, but the exercises 
of his benevolence must necessarily be limited and directed by his 
powers and opportunities ; he will employ his endeavors in the 
service of those near him, not because best entitled thereto, but 
because in a situation capable of receiving most benefit by him ; 
and if he disregards any, it will not be for want of good will, but 
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for want of skill, or ability to pro6t them. He will always pursue 
the greater good, promoting that of the public, or of numbers 
where he can, and where he cannot, applying himself to study the 
benefit of any within his reach, by important services, if such of- 
fer, or in failure of those, by any pleasure or little obliging ofiice 
the occasion presents. 

We are directed to take the pattern of our Charity from our 
self-love, and taught to love our neighbor, not as we do our child, 
our brother, or our friend, but as we do ourselves : now we do 
not love ourselves for being handsome, or wise, or witty, or good- 
tempered, or accomplished, or virtuous, or born in such a place 
or family, not for any adjunct or circumstance observed in 
us, but for being ourselves. If we be distempered, deformed, 
wretched, and involved in crimes, this does not abate our fond- 
ness, which rests directly upon the person : and from hence we 
may learn to bear a like personal regard for others, however cir- 
cumstanced. 

Perhaps it will be said, it is not possible in human nature to af- 
fect another in equal degree of fervency with ourselves ; I believe 
it is not, neither is it possible to be perfect as our Father which 
is in heaven is perfect, yet both these are among the precepts 
enjoined us : but they are propounded not as indispensable duties, 
for nothing above our nature can be such, but as objects of our 
constant endeavors ; and by due application of our endeavors we 
may attain such a degree of personal good- will to others, as by 
balancing our other desires, shall keep us steady in the course of 
conduct we were designed to run. For our having Charity does 
not infer that we must be void of all other desires : if we have that 
hearty and genuine, we have done well, though it should not so 
wholly engross our minds as to exclude every motive beside : it 
will indeed banish selfishness, but selfishness, as has been shown in 
a former place, is not the having a regard for ourselves, but having 
no regard for anything else. For universal Charity is not incom- 
patible with private Prudence nor particular affection; so far 
from it that it encourages and furnishes us with rational induce- 
ments to cultivate them, as I hope to make appear in the 
sequel. 

6. For the proper object of Charity is the greater good of our 
fellow-creatures with whom we have intercourse : now let us sup- 
pose we were all taken with such a romantic fit of generosity, as 
utterly to neglect our own pleasures and interests for those of one 
another, how would the world go on the better for it ? Had my 
Euridice and I undertaken every day to put on one another's clothes, 
and cram victuals into each other's mouths, regardless of our own 
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wants, I fear we should both have been very awkwardly clothed 
and fed. Or had I an intimate friend fifty miles off, and out of 
prodigious affection we should each ride away from his own house 
to take care of the other's estate, we should scarce find matters 
managed entirely to our satisfaction : we should soon be tired of 
this extravagance, and agree, for mutual benefit, each to mind his 
own affairs, and leave the other to himself. There are number- 
less instances wherein men may know and severally provide for 
their own occasions, better than they could do for another : and 
therefore if they were to omit to do so, there would be a grievous 
loss of happiness among them all. 

And the same reason justifies us in running into little societies 
and partnerships ; for our powers being small, the effects of them 
would be utterly lost, like a handful of salt thrown into a pond, 
if diffused among too many : whereas by severally confining our 
services within a compass where they may be felt, they will prove 
of real value, and the good of the whole will be best promoted. 
We may likewise remember that we are but sensitivo-rational ani- 
mals, and neither reason nor personal Charity can do their work so 
effectually, as when assisted by some mechanical impulse. There- 
fore it is prudent and highly commendable to cultivate our particu- 
lar affections, for they will gradually become personal, lead us near- 
er to a general good-will, and do the work of charity, though 
by another spring. It is better a man should do good to one or 
a few than nobody, and he will do it more vigorously and effect- 
ually where he stands inclined to the party, than he would without 
such incitement : besides that our own pleasure deserves regard 
when it does not tend to anything hurtful, and we shall have more 
of it in performing the same service for a friend than for a stranger. 
So that the wodd is better served upon the whole, and better 
pleased, by means of our private affections, than it could be with- 
out them. 

Nor indeed could it be served at all without them, for a man 
that is void of natural affection never has any humanity, nor con- 
cern for his fellow-creatures : he can only be lured to assist them 
undesignedly by some advantage or private aim that happens to 
coincide with the public benefit. And since none of us have so 
perfect an humanity as would invigorate us sufficiently upon all 
occasions, it will be expedient to encourage such regard to profit, 
to honor, or credit, or blaim to mutual assistance in our own needs, 
or other schemes and amusements hitting our fancy, as will prompt 
us the same way. Thus whereas duty has been commonly hold- 
en divided between our neighbor and ourselves, each being, en- 
titled to a share of our time, and that we may justifiably do many 
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things for our own emolument, without reference to him ; it now 
appears that both branches, if rightly laid out, unite in answering 
the same end. 

For while we follow the rules of sound prudence in the con- 
duct of our private concerns, and harbor only innocent and allow- 
able desires, we serve others by serving ourselves, and advance 
the general good in pursuing our own gratifications. The me- 
chanic who works to raise a competency, the politician who labors 
to be great, the nobleman who projects a magnificent building or 
lays out an elegant garden, every man acting suitably and becom- 
ingly in his station, contributes something towards the encourage- 
ment of industry, the preservation of order, the benefits of society, 
the accommodations and conveniences, the entertainments and 
pleasures of life. If our general plan be well formed upon the 
solid bottom of reason and judgment, we may follow the impulse 
of inclination in executing the several parts ; for we shall be doing 
benefit to others at the seasons when we have them least in our 
tlioughts. 

7. But if we have a fund of genuine Charity in our bosoms, it 
will restrain our other inclinations from doing anything contrary 
to it ; for we are to remember that our services are primarily due 
to all our fellow-creatures alike, as being such ; and if we may 
make a difference, it is because some stand near within our reach, 
or because we can have the aid of some habitual impulse which 
enables us to act more vigorously in their behalf, than for any 
others. Therefore we must observe a justice and equitableness 
in our dealings with all, giving them their due share of our atten- 
tion, which we may do notwithstanding our particular connections ; 
for the Law is equable to all, its protection extends alike to the 
nobleman and the cottager; yet the law admits great inequalities 
of power and property, because necessary for the maintenance of 
order and government that it should do so. In like manner Char-^ 
ity will incline us to exact justice and equity, but not equality in 
our conduct ; because it is for the benefit of the whole that we 
should appropriate our services more particularly to some than ta 
the rest. 

This then being the rule whereby to try the rectitude of our 
private affections and allowableness of our schemes, if we have 
the virtue now under consideration, it will keep us from all im- 
moderate fondness, unreasonable partialities, and party attachments, 
and from fixing our hearts upon any pursuit of profit or pleasure, 
without reflecting whether the consequences may not prove more 
detrimental than advantageous. For though, as I said before, we 
shall move most briskly in the prosecution of our schemes by car- 
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rying our ejre along the line of inclination ; yet in the first laying 
them, and in proper seasons of examining them afterwards, we 
ought always to take the general good into consideration. But 
then it will be necessary to consider the general good in all its 
branches, not confining our thoughts to any one, overlooking all 
the rest ; for the requisites to happiness are many and various, 
and it behoves us to contribute towards it in the way that lies open 
to our passage. 

When we speak of the public good, we commonly understand 
thereby, an increase of wealth and plenty^ or territory, or national 
strength ; and the mention of a man's private interests ordinarily 
conveys the idea of something relative to his fortune or prefer- 
ment : but though these be advantages deserving our assistance, 
yet externals alone will not produce happiness. To introduce it 
among a people there must be liberty, good order, and internal 
polity, useful arts and sciences, a sociable, helpful disposition, ex* 
empt from contentious, revengeful and encroaching humors : and 
to make the condition of single persons complete, we may re* 
member there are two other requisites besides competence, to 
wit, health and peace of mind. Therefore it is our business to 
survey our powers, opportunities and inclinations, and applv them 
where they may be most serviceable ; aiming at things feasible 
rather than specious in theorv, and joining in any good work begun 
by others ; (or so we shall do more benefit than by acting singly. 
oo far as our influence extends to the actions of other persons, 
we are to regard the improvement of their abilities, as well as 
their indisposition to apply them : for great abilities, with a very 
faint desire to serve, will do more good in the world than a glow- 
ing heartiness without any power to render it eflectual. 

Not but that it were a desirable thing to inspire all men with 
the same largeness of heart and genuine Charity we wish to at- 
tain ourselves, and we ought to endeavor it with as many as we 
can ; but to make it general is impracticable. A great part of 
mankind are obliged by their situation to attend solely to making 
provision for their own necessities, and multitudes have taken up 
some fond passion or fancy for their ruling principle of action, 
which they will not lay down : to think of moving them by any 
other spring, is a vain imagination ; but if the spring they move by 
can be turned to work some good purpose, it is an advantage well 
worth our attempt to gain. For the advancement of happiness 
among our fellow-creatures is our proper aim, and if we can 
procure anything to be done towards it, though undesignedly by 
the doer, it is better than not to be done at all. 
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Therefore we ought to contrive, so far as tlie little sphere of 
our activity reaches, to turn the wants and passions, and even the 
follies and vices of men to some profitable use ; for policy and 
honest artifice are laudable in a righteous cause. Whatever really 
itnproves the public weal, without wounding it in some other part 
by ill example, or weakening the influence of some salutary rule, 
serves to be prosecuted by such methods as are feasible : for in 
this case the end sanctifies the means. But then we must take 
care to be very sure that our end is honest, and really the same 
we apprehend it to be : for there are frequent mistakes upon this 
point. Nothing is more common than for men to cover their pro* 
ceedings with a pretence of public good, or the service of their 
neighbor, when in fact they are actuated by some private inter- 
est or fancy, though they do not know it : for the heart of man 
often deceives itself, nor can we always discern our true motives 
of action, or distinguish them from argument occurring in justifica- 
tion of the deed. Therefore it is a dangerous thing to make free 
with rules or use artifice, until we have maturely weighed all the 
circumstances of the case, and can assuredly know the principle 
whereon we proceed. 

8. Nor is there less difSculQr in distinguishing Charity from 
weakness than from private views and secret propensities : there 
is a softness of temper, usually styled good-nature, which renders 
a man incapable of saying no to anything ; this is as distant from 
Charity as fondness is from love. 1 have observed in a former 
place, that he who can never refuse a favor, can hardly be said 
ever to do one : for it is wrested from him, not granted : he is driven 
by the trouble of a refusal, not prompted voluntarily to what he 
does. I am far from persuading anybody to turn a deaf ear 
against entreaties, or to remain insensible of the wants and desires 
of other people : but the decision ought always to be made by his 
own judgment, and what be does should be his own free act, not 
a compulsion upon him by dint of importunity, moving gestures, 
earnest and pathetic expressions: he may laudably sympathize 
with the requester so far as to make his desires his own, but let 
him remember that his own desires ought to lie under the control 
of calm and sober reason. But genuine Charity is ever rational 
and steady, and though she will employ the passions as her servants, 
to do her work more effectually, she will never suffer them to be- 
come her masters, nor dictate to her what work she shall do. 

And though she seeketh not her own, yet will she guard her 
own against unjust invasions, as knowing it to be a part of the com- 
mon stock, which it is her principal aim to support. There is a 
selfishness in mankind which makes them eager to employ and 
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encroach upon others, wherever they can, in prosecution of their 
own interests or fond fancies, without regard to what hazard or 
inconvenience they put another to hy so doing : as this temper tends 
greatly to the (huiinution of hnp])iness amonj; the whole, whatever 
resists and discourages it, must tend as greatly to the general ad- 
vantage. Therefore the preservation of our just rightjs, and reso- 
lute pursuit of our reasonahle claims, in opposition to such as would 
obstruct us, is so far from being an abatement of our Charity, that 
it assists in overthrowing her greatest enemy : and what degree of 
sturdiness we can acquire, to maintain the determinations of our 
impartial judgment, will enable us to act more steadily and vigorously 
in her service. 

Besides that it is the property of Charity to multiply herself among 
as many as she can, therefore, if we reduce her to such a sickly 
state as must retard her growth, and deter others from admitting 
her to strike root in themselves, we shall prove but ill friends ei- 
ther to her interests, or those of the world we live in. Those 
good people, who, by a milkiness and too easy pliancy or scrupu- 
lous tenderness of temper. Judge partially against themselves 
and lie open to be abused and imposed upon by everybody, bring 
a discredit upon the virtue ; making it be looked upon as a folly 
which one should be ashamed to give into, and furnish an argu- 
ment to the selfish to justify their practices. How efficacious so- 
ever their honest sincerity may prove to obtain reward for them- 
selves, they serve only themselves therein ; nor perceive that 
tlu^y act uncharita!)ly by preventing, as far as in them lies, the like 
disposition, and benefits redounding therefrom from becoming more 
general. 

And the like consideration might keep us from affecting an 
austerity and strictness of virtue, which would give it a forbidding 
aspect : if we have any valunblc quality belonging to us, we ought 
to spread it as wide as possible by rendering it amiable and invi- 
ting : but when it appears gloomy, laborious, and irksome in the 
possessor, nobody will be tempted to wish a share in the posses- 
sion with him ; therefore he ought to study ease and cheerfulness 
in his motions, to excite a willingness in others to follow his ex- 
am[)le. 

There is likewise a spice of vanity that often mingles in the ex- 
ercises of virtue ; men are desirous of over-topping others, and 
would raise an admiration by soaring to heights that nobody else 
can come n(;ar : this aUempt the world will look upon as an insult, 
and set themselves against the man who makes it, and his prac- 
tices, running down bolli instead of striving to copy them. There- 
fore if he were able, still it would bo highly impolitic and uncbar- 
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itable, to exhibit such an object of admiration as should drive ano- 
ther into despair of ever attaining the like : his study ought rather 
to be how to show virtue practicable, and set an example that 
may invite and encourage others to follow it ; accommodating him- 
self to tlieir occasions, and becoming all things to all men, if by 
any means he may gain some. . For the charitable man is not 
content to go to heaven alone, while there remains anything in 
his power that might draw other travellers to join him company 
in the journey. 

9. Charity in former times was placed solely in giving money 
to the poor, or to what was called pious uses ; but this was an ar- 
tifice of the Popish clergy, who turned Religion into a trade, and 
endeavored to engross all the property of the world to themselves, 
under the notion of purchasing heaven by paying it into their 
bands. Relief of the distressed, when prompted by a sentiment 
of humanity, is certainly an instance of Charity, but to confine the 
virtue to this single exercise of it, is a gross abuse of the word ; 
for it extends to all kinds of good offices within our power, and 
all objects within our reach, to the world, to our friends, to the 
rich as well as the poor, to the conveniences and enjoyments as 
well as the necessities of life, to the advancement of happiness as 
well as the alleviation of misery : therefore, if we suffer the poor 
to engross more than their share of our attention, we do an injury 
to others who were entitled to a part of it. 

I shall not undertake to ascertain the exact measure to be ob- 
served upon this article, which is best left to every man's discre- 
tion : let him only pay an equal regard to all the duties of his sta- 
tion, and ihey will keep one another in just balance. But as the 
matter has sometimes been managed, alms-giving is so far from 
being the whole of Charily, that it is no exercise of it at all ; and 
for the possibility of its being none, we have the authority of Saint 
Paul, who tells us a man may give all his goods to feed the poor,, 
and yet not have Charity : we cannot suppose the man here spe- 
cified to give away all his goods upon temporal views, but if he 
does it out of superstition, or for fear of being rejected at the last 
day, whether the action be right or no, still it does not proceed 
from a charitable disposition. 

The strict obligation to charitableness, the dreadful consequen- 
ces of a contrary temper with respect to our future interests, and 
the crying injustice of detaining from God that part of his gifts 
which he demands by his substitutes, the poor, are so perpetually 
insisted upon, that it affi-ighls men into a compliance without any 
voluntary disposition of their own. This changes the nature of 
their Charity, turning it into a traffic with Heaven : they do not 
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give, but pay as a debt, or buy off* a punisluncnt, and at best think 
to purchase a scat among the blessed. These inducements are 
proper and necessary to be urged for bringing men to learn a ha- 
oit of Charity, who had no spice of it in their character before ; 
for we have seen in the former part of this Chapter that it grows 
most vigorously out of self-interest; but when once perfectly 
formed, it can produce its genuine fruits better without them. It 
u said, the Ijord lovelh a cheerful giver, but no man can move 
cheerfully that acts out of fear or obligation : it is compulsion and 
necessity, not choice and inclination that guides him. 

And here it may be remarked in honor of the present age, and 
as a proof of the iniprovement rather than degeneracy of the 
times, that the world is actuated by purer motives than tlieir fore- 
fathers : formerly people thought tiiey must lay apart a certain 
portion of their substance, which they gave to the priest, or got 
rid of in any manner carelessly, no matter how it was disposed 
of, so it passed out of their hands ; it was a draught upon Saint 
Peter, which he was obliged to answer : so they gave to others 
only to serve themselves, and get a remittance of cash into tl)e 
other world, for their necessary occasions there. But now man- 
kind are careful to make a judicious application of their benefac- 
tions ; they form into little bodies, they meet, contrive, and consult 
together how to bestow them for the best : and this they can do 
upon a sentiment of humanity for their fellow-creatures, without 
being driven by terrors, williout thinking of themselves or their 
future interests ; and if a pleasing reflection occurs afterwards, it 
is a spontaneous thought, an unexpected reward, not had in con- 
templation at the time of their earning it. They may esteem what 
they do a duty, may believe the total omission of it a dangerous 
offence, and the due performance meritorious ; but these are mo- 
tives lying dormant in the box, ready to full with tlieir weight into 
the scale when needful, yet never having an opportunity of enter- 
ing it, because genuine benevolence is beforehand with them, op- 
erating to action without giving time to any other consideration to 
present itself. 

Where there is such a principle subsisting in the.mind, it will 
ascertain the measure of its own exertions without other guidance. 
People who are made charitable by the obligation thereto, never 
know when they have done enough ; they are perpetually scru- 
pulous of apnlying anything to their own innocent pleasures, or 
even conveniencies, or compliance with customs, lest it should be 
a taking from the just rights of the poor : whereas, if they have 
contracted a real appetite for works of humanity, it will prompt 
sufficiently of its own accord, it will sometimes carry them through 
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self-dentals unreluctantly upon proper occasions, it will settle its 
own boundaries among their other virtuous habits, and mark out 
its province better tlian can be done by rules and precepts ; as 
our appetites of hunger and thirst, when not vitiated by nauseas 
or unnatural cravings, direct us to the proper quantity in our meals 
better than any scales or nteasures. 

Thus it is our business to acquire an openness and benevolence 
of temper, which will prompt, not to one branch of our duty only, 
but to all kind of good offices within our reach. Nor need we 
be disturbed at the smallness of our abilities, nor expect always 
to perform great services: our powers and opportunities are of 
the appointment of Providence, who best knows what portion of 
them is fitting for us ; we can only use our industry to improve 
and apply them, and our industry will be proportionable to the 
vigor of the principle whereby it is actuated. Therefore it is a 
work of Charity to be nourisliing a sentiment of it in our hearts, 
though there should be no present opportunity of making it bene- 
ficial to any, nor room for exerting it otherwise than by wishing 
well and rejoicing in the prosperities of others : for though nobo- 
dy is the better merely for good wishes or sympathizing in their 
good fortune, yet these things tend remotely to the general profit 
by storing us with a principle that will quicken our industry, and 
turn whatever abilities are given us to the best advantage they 
are capable of, and by helping to spread the like principle among 
those we converse with. 

The slightest good offices have their importance, as they inure 
the mind to a readiness in perfortning greater works: even ex- 
pressions of kindness contribute something towards increasing it, 
when they are not empty form nor overstrained, but issue spon- 
taneously from a real sentiment of the mind. Politeness is the 
skin of virtue, but our skin is a part of us, and serves to protect 
and warm the flesh. And though it be sometimes employed as a 
covering to vanity and malice, (for many people ^re polite to show 
their own breeding, not to please the company, and it is said, the 
Spaniard often kisses the hands he wishes were cut off,) yet the 
abuse of it does not prove it to be of no use : for translation will 
bring that to be heartiness, which was at first no more than a 
compliance with fashion, and the most civilized -nations are ob- 
served to be the most humane. 

But the benevolent man will have a solid substance under his fair 
outside, which will not be a covering put on, but growing from 
the flesh, he will think little of his own credit in his civilities, nor 
affect to shine foremost in the beau monde : his hearty desire to 
please will be the spring of his action, and he will only take di- 
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rection from tho forms of tiiu world how to cxprcm Ii'im scntimentH 
most iiitdli^ibly, hikI iixliiliit an objrrt tiioHt iif^nifiabln to tlio lii}- 
lioldftr. 111! will (If'ji^tit to stm siTvicrM doiic; and plca.suro ^iviin, 
tlioiifi^li 111! had no hand in conlriliutiii^ towards tticni, will ho cn- 
pahlf! of fsnjoyin^ thi; iMijoynicnfs of otlnirs, and .smiling ut Incrky 
arcidiintH wh(;n;v<;r ihcy hid'all. Kvcn in his holitary moiniaitH liu 
will not h(! unsoc:iahl(i, and if ho can contrivo nothing that may 
provo honcfjcial, his thon^htn will run sjHintanoonsly in ronl<Mn|da- 
tinj; tho manifold hloKsinj^H of lil'o ; how tho distrosscd huvo thoir 
comforts, tho f^ross and stupid th<;ir ^ralifirations, tlio various con- 
ditions and tastos of mankind, thoir rospootiv(i convonionoos and 
accommodations, and what a (!0)iious stroanj of hounty pours down 
from ahovo upon all cornrirs of iho oarth. 

Nor will his mental oyo forhoar to strotch sometimes to thi* in- 
visihlo regions ahoundinj^ with hosts of congenial Spirits imitisd in 
one common interest with tlni iidiahitants of earth, and knowing 
that one l^ord was tho contriver and ^ovl;rnor of both worlds, ho 
will stand persuaded thai the plan of IVovidenco h(;re, hears a 
rof(;r(!nce to that estahlished above, and the occurences and trans- 
Hclions passing amoii)^ us serve; for some purpos(;s of superior 
Doings. 'J'liis will make room for a pleasing ndlifcition, that tho 
csffects of his industry may extend furlluT than he can trace them ; 
and wliihi he works for tlio benefit, or even innoc(;nt amusement 
of himself and fellow-creatm'es within his notice, he may bo 
doinp; a servifM* or pleasure unknowingly, to many others far be- 
yond his ken. AhcI it will In; some couMihition in the evils he 
undergoes, or sees befalliii^ around him, to think lhi;y are not 
wholly unprofitable, but if human nature were belter without thorn, 
yet an; they (!onducive in hfim<; mann< r to the happiness of other 
natures, hi a much lii^li(;r decree than tlM;y taki; from that of tho 
8ufn;rers. 

jN'or can his coniplacenct; in ^ood, whf.'rever beheld, su/Ii;r him 
to overlook llii; lowest )>art of ihe creation, but he will find a sen- 
sible saiisfaclion in Hurv(;yiii/^ the various coiiverii(;nc,ies and ac- 
commodations provided lor the bjiilcs, lhi;ir feedings and resting 
placf's, their ^ralificatioiis of appetite, their paslirniis and wantfiii 
{gambols, which to them allord a sincere and suitable erijoymi;iit : 
and will lend a. candid and willing ear to any probabilities that can 
ho ofK;i'ed of tln.'ir haviii;^ a larger portion of existenco than vul- 
f^arly tllou^ht of. For even su))posiii^, it could Ix; proved, that 
they have an individuality and uiipi^rishablenisss (o^etli(;r with the 
two firimary properties of percf;ptivity and activity, and are dis- 
cerplions Uh) from the ^;f;iif;ral fund of spiritual substance, only 
imprisoned in clos^jf walls and a little deeper disi^iiised than 
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ourselves, and entitled by the divine equity to a compensation for 
the very unequal treatment had among ihem here ; what hurt 
would the discovery do to us ? wherein would it endamage or 
endanger our future interests ? what religious sentiment or moral 
sense would it weaken in us ? Shall our eye then be evil because 
God is good and equitable to the least favored of his creatures? 
or are the treasures of his bounty, think we, so scanty as that we 
must grudge every portion of it bestowed elsewhere, lest there 
should not be left enough for us ? It is vanity alone that makes 
us averse to every favorable supposition extended beyond our 
own class : we are not satisfied with having the care of Providence 
over us and the hopes of heaven opened to us, unless we may 
engross them solely to ourselves : we want to be lords of the cre- 
ation, to look down with contempt upon all our inferiors, and think 
it a disparagement that they should be capable of ever rising to 
our own level. 

But genuine Charity rejoices in evey extension of happiness 
wherever it can be found or imagined ; and had we a competent 
share of this principle, to cast into the opposite scale for counter- 
poising the weight of vanity, a little reflection on the unlimited 
goodness of God might quickly turn the balance in favor of our 
younger brethren in animal life. And if we think it inconceiva- 
ble that such an abject condition as theirs can be the prelude to 
a more exalted state, let us look back upon ourselves, who we 
expect shall one day be made Isanselous, equal to the An&;els : 
when we lay sleeping, squalling, and spewing in the cradle, how 
much more sense and intelligence had we than ia puppy ? when 
growing and moulding in the womb, what were we better than a 
worm ? how many thousands of our species pass into the other 
world directly from those abject states of senseless, helpless in- 
fancy, no greater in dignity than the puppy and the worm ? 

But since it is both fashionable and orthodox to believe death 
an annihilation to the brutes, and that they were created solely 
for our uses, without the least regard to any benefit their exist- 
ence might be of to them, I shall not presume to gainsay, for fear 
of drawing upon me from all sides those two terrible weapons, 
Ridicule and Exclamation, which cut down an opponent at once, 
without leaving him any power of resistance. Yet am I permit- 
ted by general consent to allow them sense and feeling, and this 
is enough to bring them within the verge of Charity ; whose exten- 
sive compass takes in everything standing in a capacity to receive 
good and evil ; whose influence will withhold us from all wanton 
cruelties, from hardening into' an utter insensibility of their com- 
plaints, or putting them to unnecessary pains or hardships ; and 
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dispose us to take pleasure in doing anything to render their lives 
more comfortable, that does not draw us off from our duties to 
other creatures standing in a nearer relation to us. 

Nay, could we be sure they were but Cartesian machines, in- 
sensible of pleasure or pain, still it would be prudent to keep the 
measures of humanity with them for our own sakes : for the habit 
of Charity may be weakened by acts which do no mischief to the 
subjects whereon performed. When Fulvia stuck pins into the 
tongue of Cicero after his head was brought her by the execu- 
tioner, it was regarded as a flagrant instance of revenge and bar- 
barity, though the lifeless member could receive no hurt from her : 
and by mangling dead bodies, men may bring themselves into a 
savage unfeeling temper that will make them dangerous to the 
living ; much more by the practice of cruelty upon creatures that 
have at least the appearance of suffering thereby. Solomon says 
the merciful man is merciful to his beast ; which implies that by 
being unmerciful to the beast he will become so to his own kind : 
for it is our disposition of mind that governs us in our dealings 
with both, noi*is it possible for a man utterly to cast off all ten- 
derness and humanity to the inferior animals, without contracting 
a callousness and obduracy that will cover him from any impres- 
sions by the distresses of his own species. 

1 1 . But it will be said there is a necessity to slaughter the ani- 
mals for our food and other uses, to destroy vermin that would 
annoy us, to employ the beasts in severe drudgeries in our ser- 
vices, and make them assist in the works of human industry ; to 
bring vice and wickedness in our own species to punishment, to 
return a proper treatment upon injuries, to hurt and disappoint 
another in defence of our persons and properties against attacks 
and impositions, to oppose, contend, and struggle with competi- 
tors, to make our best advantages in driving bargains, to annoy 
the enemies of our country, grieve at their prosperities, and re- 
joice in whatever befalls to their detriment ; to espouse the cause 
of our friends, relations, or coparceners in one common interest 
in prejudice of strangers, to make a difference in our treatment of 
persons, according to their capacity to do us good or evil, and ac- 
cording to their ranks, accomplishments, and possessions, rather 
than their integrity and virtue ; to fix our whole attention often 
upon our own wants and concerns, without thought of what will 
ensue therefrom to anybody else ; to exact painful services and 
rigorous discipline ; to harden our hearts against distresses, cries, 
and importunities ; and when in pain, or under pressing uneasiness, 
we cannot raise a thought of anything else : all this might make 
it seem that universal Charity, and equability of disposition, re- 
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Suiting therefrom, were impracticable, repugnant to human nature, 
and the circumstances of situation wherein Providence has placed 
tis. 

But we should consider that Charity may be had without casting 
away all other motives besides ; for human nature will move by 
many springs, each whereof may lie unimpaired and vigorous, 
though not always in actual exercised and if their workings are 
repugnant and obstructing to each other, it is for want of good 
management, which might bring them to act in concert together, 
and make their motions mutually dependent. For men are apt 
to take their rules of conduct for so many detached aims, to be 
pursued severally in their turns ; they apprehend that they must 
be charitable sometimes, and to a certain degree, but too much of 
it, or to act constantly under its influence, would be pernicious 
and foolish ; they conceive it to stand opposite to Prudence, and 
have its separate province distinct therefrom; which must neces- 
sarily lessen it in their liking, and put them under difficulties what 
proportion of their cares to employ upon either, so as to give one 
its just due without encroaching upon the other. 

But it is the business of Philosophy and Religion to reduce our 
rules into one regular system, one compact body, all the members 
whereof mutually support and assist eacti other ; to hang the whole 
law and the prophets, our particular attachments and prudential 
measures upon Charity, or the desire of advancing the general 
good, and not barely to reconcile it therewith, but to deduce our 
other occasional pursuits therefrom. But what renders this diffi- 
cult to conipass, is, that men have the same mistaken narrow 
notions of Charity, as they have of happiness : they apprehend 
happiness to lie in the gratification of every present desire, with- 
out regard to the unhappy consequences that may ensue at another 
time; in like manner they apprehend Charity to respect only 
the object at present before them, without considering the general 
interest. Whereas the road to pleasure sometimes lies through 
labor, pain, and self-denial, we must often fly from it in order to 
obtain it, and that conduct is most beneficial which will produce 
the greatest amount of gratification upon the whole. So Charity 
is distinct from natural affection ; the latter in its nature must make 
a difference of persons and stand confined to particular objects, 
the other is universal and equal to all : and though it will encour- 
age the cultivation of private propensities, because of their ten- 
dency to the general good, yet sometimes it directs the other way, 
because the road to the general good lies through the damage and 
disappointment of particulars : so that we must sometimes seem to 
turn our backs upon goodness in order to pursue it effectually ; 
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and whonover compa»Mion, roiiipliniicn, and tenderness would do 
miHcliicf to moru tliuu iliuy profit, it is Cliurity to break through 
thuiii. 

Now let UM coiisifhir whether, if no iisgh were to be mode of 
aniintils, the eondiiion of ttitm and auiniuU tuken jointly would not 
be endaninf^tid then^hy ; and whether thdr hein^ niude necessary 
to our aecoHunodaiion, h not a direction and warrunt from Ciod, 
whoso Charily \n pure, unresiTviid, and equitable to all his 
creatures, to apply ihtnu to our n<;c(;Hsities ; confirmed therein by 
liis example wlio has taught them by thu constitution of their na- 
tun) to destroy and pnty upon one unother ; and whatever is done 
under his warraut and direction we nniy rest assured is agreeable 
to goodness and ocpiity, though we slioidd not be able to discern 
the consistence. 

Lt:i us consider whether, if vice and wickedness were to pass 
unpunished, it must not abound more among mankind, to the de- 
struction of ord(*r and society, to the unsup|H)rtHble detriment of 
tile honest, and ruin of the innocent, who might be involved in the 
contiigion : whether if the like treatment were given to all kinds 
of behavior, the like respect shown to the cobbler as to the noble- 
man, to the weak as to the powerful ; if there were no contention 
nor competitorship, no attachments of (mch party to their private 
interest in making contracts, no zeid for the prosperity of our coun- 
try, no partialities to little societies and parUierships, no exacting 
of labor and discipline from the idle and refractory, no application 
of our wliohi thoughts to our own wants and distresses upon press- 
ing o(;casions ; whethtir the business of the world would go on 
bettf;r, the ronveuieuces and pleasures of life become more plenty, 
or the evils of it fewer, llitncii it appears that in all allowable 
acts of opposition and selfishness, we are doing the work of Char- 
ity, contributing to the; gt;nerul good : and if we keep this reflec- 
tion in mind, the practicti of them will never abate our sentiment 
of iniivt;rsal good will, which will remain vigorous to withhold us 
from <;xercising them, whenever they appear unmifestly tending • 
to greater mischief than profit, or are not supported by some 
rule that we may trust was f(iunded upon expedience. 

The like reflection will preserve ns from all revenge, animosity, 
contemjit, insult, and deligjit in vexing or disappointing, nor suffer 
us ever to terminate our prosjieei upon the hurt or displeasure of 
another, but retain always in view the necessity or indispensable 
rule obliging us to do it : will bring us nearer to a resemblance 
of our heavenly I^'ather, who rcimembenith mercy in the midst of 
judgment, and never executes judgment but as a means to effect 
the purposes of goodness : will make us just in our dealings, can- 
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did in our interpretations, willing to justify those who oppose us^ 
desirous to find excuses for every conduct, equitable to all, giving 
the least deserving their due, capable of contending without anger, 
and opposing without ill-will, retaining a love even for enemies 
and persecutors, so far as to endeavor and wish them well in all 
particulars consistent with the interest of our country, or our own 
self-defence : and in general will place the vexations and disap- 
pointments of others in the same light with our own labors and 
troubles, which we sometimes undergo cheerfully upon prudential 
motives or necessity, never upon choice or inclihation, but should 
always be better pleased if we could effect our purpose without 
them. 

12. And here I cannot help once more congratulating mankind 
upon the progress they have made in both branches of Charity, 
the inclination to good and aversion to evil, beyond that of former 
times ; as they proceed upon more judicious and purer sentiments 
in their relief of those who want it, so are they more reasonable 
and humane in their contentions. Wars are waged without ha- 
tred, battles fought without rancor and barbarity, laws of war es- 
tablished by general agreement, and measures kept between the 
greatest enemies : the estates of the conquered are not taken from 
them, nor their persons made slaves, nor slaughter and extirpation 
practised in cool blood. Our military men behave as intrepid in 
the day of danger as those of Alexander or Caesar, but when the 
heat of skirmish is over, they treat their prisoners with humanity 
and the tenderness of a friend ; and in such intercourses as the 
service will permit, they can show a just esteem and civility to 
persons of the adverse party, as readily as to their compatriots. 

Our Religion has gotten rid of that censorlousness, rigor, and 
exulting at the damnation of reprobates, which were once estd<em- 
ed characteristics of godliness : but these corruptions are now al- 
most wholly drained off upon the Methodists. Men can pursue 
their own advantages without wishing to distress odiers, contest 
without quarrelling, maintain their cause without acrimony, and 
defend their rights without anger. 

Even party zeal does not run the same mischievous lengths as 
heretofore, it does not break out in tumults to plunder and fire 
houses, nor produce proscriptions as in the times of Sylla and the 
Triumvirate, nor assassinations like those of Mild' and the eve of 
St Bartholomew, nor make an entertainment of malice by drink- 
ing to the confusion of others : It makes its last retreat in cal- 
umny, defamation, and scurrility, in abusive poems miscalled sat- 
ires, for the object of .true satire is vice and folly, not particular 
perscHis, and weekly or occasional squirdngs of the press, which 
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are greedily swallowed by the shop-keeper, the mechanic, and 
the mob, or some few gentlemen who have nothing of the gentle- 
man beside their dress and equipage belonging to them, nor have 
Jet thrown aside the rudeness of the school-boy, and what ill 
umors they contracted, when children, from the kitchen. 

But it is to be presumed the leaders, however they may some- 
times encourage these virulences to serve a turn, do not enter in- 
to the same sentiments themselves : for they know that struggles 
for power are fair between contending parties, and have no rea- 
son to be angry with their competitors for gaining an advantage 
over them, as being conscious that they should have done tlie like 
themselves, could tliey have found the* means of effecting it 
And this consideration in an equitable temper, making all allow- 
ances for another that one would desire for one's self, may extend 
80 far as utterly to take away resentment and detestation in all 
cases whatever : for there is no intrinsic difference discoverable 
in the person or spiritual substance of men, the difference lies in 
the body or mental* organization, according as they were mould- 
ed by natural constitution, education, example, company, or cir- 
cumstances surrounding them. Therefore, when we feel our 
anger rise at anything displeasing done by another, we may re- 
flect that we should have done just the same had we been in all 
respects circumstanced exactly alike : which will convince us that 
our treatment of them ought to be guided by a view to expedi- 
ence and necessity, and not by passion. 

13. There is still another branch of Charity which must not be 
omitted, and that is Charity towards God, different in form and 
appearance only, but not in effect; for we can exert our love of 
God no otherwise than by doing kindness to his creatures ; and 
both concur jointly to lead us into the same courses of conduct. 
Our Maker stands above the reach of our kindness, as being in- 
capable of receiving either benefit or pleasure from anything we 
can do : if he were an hungered, he would not tell us, for the 
cattle upon a thousand hills are his ; if he wanted the tribute of 
praise and adoration for his entertainment, he need not seek it 
from us, for the blessed Spirits in a thousand heavens await his 
commands : but we are exhorted to make it the business of our 
lives to serve and please him, solely because what is called his 
service will render them most valuable to ourselves and beneficial 
to one another. 

The apprehension of doing a service and pleasure to (rod is 
very proper to be entertained in the imagination. Religion indeed 
cannot well subsist without it ; it is this gives vigor to our reli- 
gious exercises, inspires a leal to carry us through our difficult 
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duties, and arms us with resolution to resist the force of vicious 
habits, under the notion of their being distasteful and odious to 
him ; but it is very dangerous to let such an opinion catch hold 
on the judgment. For I have endeavored to make appear in 
the proper places, that imagination and understanding are differ- 
ent facukies, the same set of ideas not being suitable to both ; 
and that it is many times expedient to take up persuasions occa- 
sionally which do not tally with the convictions of our reason. 
We are but sensitivo-rational creatures, having in our natures a 
spice of the Angel and of the beast ; and the food that is most 
wholesome and nourishing to the one, is unfit for the other's di- 
gestion. In the execution of our resolves, zeal, and ardor, -and 
whatever cast of imagination helps to foment them, will stand us 
most in stead ; but in seasons of deliberation, when we are to lay out 
our measures and examine their grounds, we cannot be too calm 
and cool : that our considerate judgment may check the luxuri- 
ances of zeal, and prevent the temporary persuasions necessary 
to support it from growing into settled opinions. 

For when men once begin to think seriously that they can do 
real service or give actual pleasure or uneasiness tcr God himself, 
they mistake the essence of Religion, placing it wholly in exter- 
nals ; which are but necessary expedients to protect and cherish 
the substance ; and because these are styled divine services, im- 
agine they cannot practise them too much, nor too intently es« 
teem them meritorious, and that by their assiduities they shall 
become -prime favorites, persons of consequence with God : 
which must naturally tend to generate spiritual pride, and inqline 
tbem to despise, censure and detest their fellow-creatures as his 
enemies, odious and loathsome in his sight. And it may be ob- 
served, that those who turn Religion into an engine of craft and 
ambition, always begin with instilling a notion that God has an 
interest of his own in certain modes of worship and professions 
of belief, and that we can serve him therein by resisting, distress- 
ing, or destroying opposers. 

But the love of God is another kind of affection from that of 
our brother ; it is not a desire of profiting or obliging, or when no 
important service occurs of making the moments pass more smooth- 
ly with him, for there is no matter for such a desire to work up- 
on : it is rather a filial respect and dependence, a looking up to 
him as our protection and source of our happiness, a taking solace 
in the contemplation of his almighty Power, his Providence and 
Groodness. And that we may not want matter for this solace to 
feed upon, let us reflect from whence all our blessings are derived, 
whose air we breathe, whose fpod we eat, whose ground we walk 
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upon, whose creatures we associate amongst, whose workmanship 
we inhabit, whose instruments we see and hear, and speak, and 
act, and think with ; how ninny more conveniences and enjoy- 
ments we have than troubles, iiow mucli larf^er grounds of hope 
than fenr for the future, how many pleasures and comforts abound 
throu^tiout tlie visible world around us, and how good reason 
there is to believe, that whatever sufferings befall will earn a far 
greater profit in the long run. 

Let us then turn the tables, imagining for a while there were no 
God, and consider what our condition must be upon that suppo- 
sition ; how uncertain, how hopeless, how dismal the prospect: 
for a prospert of some sort or other will rush upon our thoughts 
notwithstanding all the so))histry that can be employed to shut it 
out. Endeavors have been used to show that sense and intelli- 
gence may result froin a composition of matter very finely organ- 
ized, because our sensation and understanding depend upon the 
condition of our bodily frame, growing and decaying with that, 
varying from tim(; to time as that varies : but though our sight of 
objects depends upon the magnitude, form, motion, and superficial 
textures of bodies before us, and various commixtures of rays re- 
flected frofn thence, and if the light be withdrawn, we can have 
no vision Bf all ; nevertheless, all the figures and colors in the 
world will not produce vision without an eye to behold them. In 
like manner, though our ideas depend upon the structure and pre- 
sent state of our mental organization, yet this only exhibits the ob- 
jects, nor can ever produce an actual perception without a per- 
ceptive substance within to discern them : which substance cannot 
be a compound, nor can perc(!ptively reside unless in an individual. 
Thus we have an individuality which renders us unperisliablc, in- 
capable of aiuiihilatioii by any law of nature dissolving our mate- 
rial composition : but what new objects we shall have to perceive, 
what smooth or rugged particles we shall adhere to, what organi- 
zations Chance or Necessity shall j)rovide for us, remains wholly 
uncertain : in this lottery, whereon our whole fortune depends, 
there are millions of blanks to one prize. And even in this life, 
subject to many formidable evils whose causes we cannot investi- 
gate, ail will be hazard and casualty, guided by no order nor re- 
gard to our interests, rjor any nde of apportionment distributing 
them severally where they may be easiest borne : so that we have 
nothing but thoughtlessness and insensibility of danger to make us 
enjoy prosperity securely ; and in adversity nothing to comfort 
us, nor alleviate the pressure with a refh^ction that even troubles 
are sent in wisdom and kindness, and will terminate in our profit. 
Therefore we have reason to rejoice that this is not the case, that 
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our future fate does not depend upon the chances of a lottery ; 
and if I may be allowed the expression, to think it the hickiest 
thing in the world, that there is a benign intelligent Power by 
whom all the laws of nature and courses of fortune were establish- 
ed, and that whatever shall become of us when turned out of our 
present lodging, we can never go beyond the reach of his care 
and jurisdiction. 

14. It has been said that God created all things for his Glory, 
and he is extremely jealous of it : blasphemy has been always es- 
teemed the most heinous of crimes, and the highest perfection of 
godliness lies in doing all things for his glory. But let us cou' 
sider wherein glory consists, not solely in might and power, for 
they are objects of terror and astonishment as well as of admira- 
tion, according to the other qualities joined therewith. It is good- 
ness and beneficence that make power glorious; for, because 
they, however fervent, can profit nothing when joined with weak- 
ness, therefore we admire those abilities which may render them 
effectual ; and though the world has fallen into a custom of ad- 
miring greatness in itself, yet when they find it turned to their 
own damage, it loses ground in their estimation. 

Whatever high acclamations may have been lavished upon 
mighty conquerors, destroyers of cities, enslavers of nations, by 
such as hoped to share in the spoil, or who stand out of their reach, 
or wish'th^mselves able to do the like ; those who are plundered 
and oppressed by them never join in the panegyric, they may pay 
a slavish homage through fear, but cannot honor them in their 
hearts. Let us consider the common opinion of the Devil, who 
is believed a Being of prodigious power and cunning, able if he 
were not restrained from above, to make more havoc and devas- 
tation than all the Alexanders and Caesars, the Saracenical caliphs 
and Machiavelian cardinals that ever lived : yet is he the general 
object of abhorrence and detestation, nor do we find ourselves in- 
clined to honor him the more for his matchless strength and pierc- 
ing discernment : and those Indians who are said to worsbip him, 
do it that he may not hurt them, not in reverence'and admiration 
of his more than mortal power and sagacity. Since, then, God 
has so constituted his creatures, as that they cannot sincerely 
honor him for power alone, dissociated from goodness, if he were 
fond of glory, this would urge him to be gracious, that he might 
receive the ample tribute of praise and hearty adoration. But 
glory, regarded as an ultimate end, is a selfish principle, doing 
good to others only accidentally, as a means of procuring gratifi- 
cation to the doer : whereas we cannot imagine any addition of 
happiness or pleasure redounding to the Almighty from the bles- 
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sinful ho bestowff, thcreforo Im gmidneis is pure, w^^Uy disinter- 
ested, and tlie eood of the creatures his ultiuiate point of view in 
the exercises ol it. 

i)ut he is jealous of his glory, because lying in the line with 
gominess, because it is of the utmost importance to liis creatures, 
nor can suffer diminution without detriment to them. For it has 
been shown in Chap. XV. that having just sentiments of God is 
tlic true saving Faitli, the coming to the Father, which alone can 
ensure us a solid peace of mind, unite us in the bands of love to 
one another, make us industrious in |>ronioting ilie general g^K)d, 
and lead us on the certain road to our future happiness. Thus 
Charity towards God and towards Man join to draw us into the 
same course of conduct ; we do all things for his glory if we do 
all things for the benefit of one another, and prosecrute no under 
schemes but what were laid out u|K)n that plan : and as I have ob- 
served in the first Chapter of this Volinm;, our duty to him grows 
out of our duty to our neighbor and ourselves. 

And because the [Kjssessing our imagination with an idea of 
pleasing him, and an awful sense of his Majesty, assist us greatly 
m curbing our inordinate desires, and make us zealous of^ good 
works ; therefore it behoves us to cultivate those sentiments in 
ourselves, and propagate them among others. Hut to make those 
sentiments effectual to answer their pur|)ose, we must not omit 
cither of the foundations which are the support of glory : to cele- 
lirate him in our hymns, the Lord great and mighty, the Ijord 
mighty in battle, who only doetli wondrous things will not suflice, 
unless we likewisi; proclaim him the I/>rd gfK>d and gracious, whose 
mercy is over all his works, who hateth iniquity because it is mis- 
chievous to his creatures, who taketh vengeance of the sinner to 
work his amendment, to stop the progress and |>revent the evil 
efTecU of sin, whoabhorreth the wickedness not the person of the 
sinner, and remembereth mercy in the midst of judgment. 

Hut hymns and hallelujahs, how aptly so(;ver cc)mposcd, both in 
matter and form, are not an ultimate end : they are only useful 
to beget and strengthen proper sentiments in the mind ; therefore 
we must take care to pursue our religious exercis<^s in such man- 
ner and measure as may not interf(;re with our duties in active 
life. We njay remember that (iod has said, I will have obedi- 
ence and not sacrifice ; and how he df^clared as matter of reproach 
against the Jews, 'J*his people honoreth me with their lips, but 
their heart is far from me : so then by doirjg grxid to oiirselves 
and one another, with an ^>ccasional thought of acting agreeably to 
the Will of God tlierein, we offer him the most acceptable sacri- 
fice, and best promote his glory. 
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It is agreed, both among divines and philosophers, that the road 
to virtue is rugged and thorny, but leads into a delightful coun- 
try : while in the thorny way, our passage must be irksome, the 
dispensations of Providence will seem severe and hard, and what 
evidences we can collect of the divine goodness will work only a 
speculative conviction of the understanding : but when gotten into 
the open plain, and having begun to gather the fruits of our toils, 
we shall taste and see that Ood is good, and our theory wiU be- 
come an intimate persuasion of the heart. Therefore if we have 
any zeal for the divine glory, or desire of possessing our minds with 
the fullest sense of it, we shall make haste to pluck up those fool- 
ish passions and fond desires, which bear the thorns obstructing 
our passage, and making the way rugged ; that we may the soon- 
er attain this intimate persuasion, which will prompt us to give 
him unfeigned honor, and to love him with all our heart, with all 
our mind, with all our soul, and with all our strength. 

. But this love cannot be perfect unless it produce obedience to 
that other commandment, which is like unto the former, and in- 
separably connected with it. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self : for if any man say that he love God and bateth his brother, 
he is a h'ar, and the truth is not in him ; and if he says, he has a 
zeal for the honor of God, but takes no care to bring others like- 
wise to honor him, he deceives himself, and thinks only to make 
a merit vdth heaven rather than to advance its interest : therefore 
in his very exercises of virtue and piety, he ought to have a re- 
gard to his neighbor as well as himself, to make his behavior ex- 
emplary as well as good ; so to suit his plan to the usages and 
conveniences of life, that virtue may appear practicable, inviting, 
and amiable, to let his light so shine before men, that they may 
see his good works, and glorify their Father which .is in heaven, 
which they will not do merely for the greatness of the works, un- 
less performed in such manner as they might wish to imitate 
them, and if any measures offer that will certainly tend to the 
benefit of mankind, to suffer no scruples to obstruct him in pur- 
suing them. For honor is greater when given by numbers than 
by single persons, and if it were possible to procure Grod to 
be honored among multitudes by dishonoring him ourselves, it 
were for his service to do it. Saint Paul wished to become ana- 
thema himself, so he could thereby save his brethren the Jews ; 
but this was an impossible case, put only to express the fervor of 
his zeal. 

■ For the readiest vtray to make others virtuous is to become so 
ourselves, that we may draw them by example and sympathy to 
follow us: on the other hand, we cannot pursue the real benefit 
YOU lu. 52 
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of our neighbor in any initance withoat itrenglbening our own 
Charity, and advanebg our own mterests. 

16. The mam hindorance obstructing our progreai in^tbe lore 
of God arises from the narrowness of our notions : we are ready 
enough to love those that are good, but very short and imperfect 
is our idea of goodnessi which we conceive to consist in a con- 
stant indulgence of our desires* Children are more apt to love 
servants who humor them in everything, and oeraoDS contributing 
to their pleasures, than their parents, now well soever convinced 
of their parental care and judgment : and while we continue such 
Children as to fix our hearts upon present pleasures, without 
thought or concern for those at a distance, we cannot love God, 
nor have we any inducement to do it ; for he is bdeed not good 
in our sense of the word, beiiM; severe and inexorable to every de- 
sire that would do us mischief. 

Therefore wo must learn first to change the state of our desires, 
inuring them to fix strongly upon distant advantage, and must 
strive to enlarge our views so as to take in remotest cpnsequen- 
ces ; that we may give every good and evil its just wei^t m our 
estimation, whether nearer or afar ofil If we could bnng desire 
to take this turn, we should find God indulgent thereto, having 

Sdvided us many means of innocent pleasure and present grati- 
ation, but requiring no self-denial from us that does not tend 
to our greater enjoyment at some other time. And though there 
be evils incident to human life from external causes, which we 
do not see the expedience of, yet are there blessings and comforts 
enow to overbalance them : so that if we take our view complete- 
Iv and fairly, we shall see so many more luminous spots than 
dark ones, as to render the whole an exhilarating prospect. This 
is not difficult to be done in a situation of ease and security t per- 
sons living in health, plenty, and pleasure, beholding evenrthing 
cheerful about them, if they ever tnink of a disposing Providence 
at all, must have a very untowbrd temper of mmd not to acknow- 
ledge a goodness and bounty therein, notwithstanding some trou- 
bles and distresses in places whither thirv never resort. But when 
severe pains, afflictions, and crosses fau upon ourselves, the pres- 
sure of them will inevitably contract our prospect within our own 
compass : it will then be too late to look for marks of goodness 
in anything that does not contribute to our immediate relief, nor 
can we form an idea of it unless from persuasions inculcated 
strondy in our minds before. 

Wherefore it behoves us to provide against a rainy day while 
the sun shines, and in our seasons of prosperity to lay b such a 
jtock of persuasion as may stand us m stead m time of trial, so 
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intiiiiatelf rooted in our mmdt as not to be torn up bj the storms 
of adversitir. It is noC enough to job in wkh the general voice, 
nor abound m professions of the divine goodness, nor stifle everr 
diought that would suggest a doubt : this is only a flattery of God, 
a covering over the scMre and deceiving ourselves, nor will aflbrd 
uscomfortwhen we wantitnx>st. For persuasion is not to be got* 
ten by rote, nor can an inward sentiment be produced by forced 
expressions, which only give us the credit in our own opinion of 
believing what we really do not believe : to be hearty and dura- 
ble it muirtproceed from a fuU and impartial conviction of our 
reason. This is best efiected when the understanding is clear 
and the thoughts at ease, when we can look around us calmly 
and make our judgment not solely upon the circumstances of our 
present situation : then is our time to settle the true idea of good^ 
ness upon such mature and thorough consideration, as that it may 
abide without chan^ng colors ever afterwards; to observe whiu 
marks of it may be gathered from experience, and discern its 
consistence with some temporary displeasures. 

The existence of evil has been the grand stumbling-block in all 
ages ; had we fewer blessings, but never anything to cross or dis- 
turb us, we- should be content : let us then consider the evik as 
so many deductions from the good, and if our sources of enjoy- 
ment be so cm>ious as that the balance remaining after these deduc- 
tions be equal in quantity to what would have satisfied us if given 
alone, why cannot we be satisfied as well with both taken togeth- 
er? For a number of conveniences and delights, attended with 
some toil and suffering, are deemed more desirable than a little 
pleasure that may be had without any trouble at all : as a large 
estate, subject to taxes, repairs, cares of management, and vexa- 
tbns by bad tenants, appears preferable in the eye of the world 
to a small lannuity constantly paid upon demand. 

But we are apt to imagine that Omnipotence might have given 
us the same blessbgs without the mixture of evil appendant there- 
to, or making it die necessary jMUsage to them : this, for aught we 
know, might have been done in the original constitution of univer- 
sal nature, which was the work of God m his character of Crea- 
tor, wherein he stands far above the reach of our faculties, nor is 
it possible for us to discern what rules or measures it was fit for 
Um to be guided by. We shall do best to take things as they are 
constituted, to contemplate him in his Person or Character ot 
Governor, ordering all things in perfect wisdom, goodness, and 
equity, according to their natures and relations estt^lished before 
from everlasting, laying out every event in his plan so as to jrield the 
greatest profit to the whole, and providing that each ' ^'^^ * 
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shall share in the good of the whole. Could we once thorough- 
ly convince ourselves of these points ii[>on rntionnl grounds, by 
tno evidences suggested in former parts of this work, or what 
others may occur to our observation ; nnd could we bring our- 
selves to a habit of estimating things by the whole line of their con- 
sequences, and learn to value nn evil productive^ of much j^reatcr 
good, though wo might still fall deficient in our idea of mfinite 
goodness tlirough the imiK;rfcctiou of our conceptions, yet we 
should have sense and apprehension of gr>odneKs cnougli to be the 
object of our cordial dependence and unfeign(;d adoration. 

10. We have seen in ^ 1 1, how the contentions and competi- 
tions, unavoidable in our transactions with the world, often tend to 
abate our Charity to one another : and I have endeavored to 
point out the remedy for preventing that effect, by deducing our 
rules of private prudence and self-defence from the general good, 
and holding that derivation constantly in view when we practise 
them ; which will still leave us inclination to do as many kind 
offices to the party opposed as are not inconsistent therewith. But 
there is another abatement mad(; by a false delicacy we too often 
contract, which gives us a contempt and loathnig of persons 
whose appearance, taste, and manners are very different from 
oyr own. If wo dislike a man's face, if his dress be shabby, his 
deportment clownish, his language rude, his ideas gross, or any 
vicious mixture in his clinracter, we can scarce prevail upon our- 
selves to wish him anything good, or think him capable of enjoy- 
ing a reol pleasure, becanse those he scorns to deliglil in arc ut- 
terly unsuitable to our relish. 

This turn of mind we are not formed with by nature, but 
drawn into by education as a preservative agoinst catching habits 
and desires, that would be unbc^coming and miscirn^vous : for it 
being natunil to imitate what one lik(;s, and avoid what one ab- 
hors, we teach our children an aversion to the rnanncTs and sen- 
timents of the vulgar and ignorant, to prevent their b(;ing led into 
the like by their examph? ; and a contenijU of thcj brutes and 
their ways of living, to take off* their ottention from sordid 
and grovelling employments or plctjisiirrs. Thus we are forced 
to excite an antipathy, to ward off* the pfTiiicious r.iTwlH of sym- 
pathy, that might otherwiB*j j^ihuo : for young and inexperienced 
minds cannot easily rnako a distinct (JKlirruition of the persf^ns 
and of the practices, nor pick out the good and bad parts in a 
character, nor discern the force of propriety, which renders the 
same things bad in one j)loce that were gocjtl and commendable 
in another. 
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Therefore this method of dealing with them is prudent and 
necessary, until a better can be taken by gradually showing them 
the reasons, relations, and differences of thmgs, together with 
the rudiments and cautions founded thereupon : which though I 
apprehend possible in theory to be done, and would certainly be 
preferable, yet cannot be practised by the generality of parents 
and teachers, who must be left to go by rule, and rote, and 
custom, because they know none other way to go by. Never- 
theless, when we come to some matnri^ of judgment and re- 
flection, we may learn to walk without those go-carts which 
were necessary to support our infant steps, to be sensible of plea- 
sures which would be none to us, to see the fitness of things in 
other circumstances of condition, which would be highly perni- 
cious and unbecoming in ours, to weigh the several ingredients 
of a character apart, and to distinguish between the person and 
the sentiments or practices, so as to escape the influence of sym- 
pathy from the one, without aid of antipathy to the other. 

For surely one may see the jey a hog receives by wallowing 
in the mire, without wishing to roll with hun one's self ; or contem- 
plate a midtitude of flies frisking about and regaling luxuriously 
upon cow-dung, without cither desiring to partsJce of the repast, 
or feeling our stomachs turn at the filthiness of their taste ; for 
those appetites are perfections in their natures which would be 
deprivations in ours, and the materials for gratifying them are 
valuable blessings to them, though they are troubles and annoy- 
ances to us. In like manner we may perceive a real enjojrment 
in the diversions and coarse merriment of the vulgar, though we 
find no relish in ourselves for the like ; an expedience in their 
sentiments and manners, which would prove hurtful and unsuita- 
ble to us. We may admire the robustness of the porter, the in- 
trepidity and heartiness of the common sailor, the hardiness of a 
house-breaker or poacher capable of enduring all weathers un- 
concernedly, without wanting to acquire those qualities by the 
same methods. We may regard vice as a loaflisome disease, 
detestable in itself but not exciting a detestation of the patient ; 
for whom we may still retain a tenderness and what degree of 
esteem he deserves, while we keep him at a distance for fear of 
taking the infection: for in almost every character and every 
form of being, we may find something well worth our purchase if 
it were to be bought with money, though we should not be wil- 
ling to exchange conditions upon the whole. 

By such observations and reflections we may in time clear our- ' 
selves fi*om the remauis of the school-boy, a fierceness and 
ftraogeness of temper, an aversion and contempt of everytbing 
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not exactljr suited to our own ways i which while it lasts must 
make us unequitable, partial in our judgments, incapable of ac- 
knowledging anything good or valuable elsewhere, and conse« 
quently indisposed to give God his glory. For a sincere and 
hearty honor can spring only from the largeness of his bounty ; 
but we shall have no sense of any in the greatest part of the ere* 
ation appearing wretched and despicable in our eye, where the 
scene ot happiness will stand confined to a very few of our own 
acquaintance who happen to hit our taste, as being persons of 
good humor or good breeding, that have seen the world and are 
orthodox. 

. 17. Were men apprized how many good fruits are the natural 
produce of a thorough Charity, they would be more careful to 
cultivate it, and suffer no delicacy or prejudice of education and 
custom to stint its growth. It would be superfluous to expatiate 
upon the benefits resnlting from this principle, if it were to pre- 
vail in general among mankind : for they must occur to any one 
who wiU deign to bestow a thought upon the subject : there would 
be no war^ nor injury, nor cozenage, nor contention, nor fear, nor 
suspicion, nor waste, nor idleness, nor perversity, nor fond indul- 
gence ; unexperienced innocence would find an easy instructkn 
cverjrwhere : natural appetite be witbbolden from warping with a 
tender gentle hand, and the earth restored to her paradisiacal state. 
But this is a romantic imagination which we can never expect to 
see verified in fact ; or if it were. Charity would then become not 
a virtue, nor scarcely a science : for there is no difficulty in know- 
mg how to behave where everybody behaves friendly, and the 
sweets of such a conduct all around us must raise a pressing ap- 
petite and draw us into it whether wc will or no. 

Therefore our business in this state of imperfection and trial 
lies in learning how to preserve our Charity entire amidst an un- 
charitable world, to retain our good-will while forced by necessity 
or prudence to act contrary thereto, to accommodate it to the 
usages and circumstances about us, and render it feasible in prac- 
tice rather than plausible in theory. Yet the introduction of an 
Utopian state may be our aim without being our expectation ; and 
what litde approaches we can make in the progress towards it, 
will be an advantage well worth our gaining. For so far as mu- 
tual good-will and communion of interests obtains in any little so- 
ciety, or among a few persons, it creates a mutual trust and con- 
fidence, relieves them from the necessity of guarding against en- 
croachments by one another, enables them, by their joint endeavors, 
to strike out more lights and procure themselves more conveniences 
and pleasures, than thay could have done singly; and answers all 
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the same purposes^ though in a far lower degree, as if it were 
general throughout the species. 

Neither is a sincere Charity unprofitable to a man's self, though 
it were to meet with no returns in kind : for it enlarges the under* 
standing, purifies the mental eye, and clears the judgment. Most 
of our errors arise from a narrow partiality to our own interests 
and humors ; we do not see things in the same light when the case is 
our own as in another's. If my hogs break into my neighbor's com, 
it is an accident, and such things ought not to be minded between 
firiends : but if his hogs break into mine, then the case is altered, 
for he ought to have yoked them, and it is but reasonable that he 
should pay for his negligence. But to those whom we heartihr 
k>ve, we shaU heartily wish well, and judge as favorably in their 
case as in our own : and if we bore a sincere good- will to our fellow- 
creatures as such, we should judge equitably upon them all, re- 
!|ardmg solely the merits of the cause without respect to the dif- 
erence of persons ; and this would teach us an impartiality and 
calmness in matters relating to ourselves. 

It is commonly said that a stander-by sees more of the game than 
be that plays, because the passions of the player are interested^ 
which raises an eagerness that blinds his judgment : and for the like 
reason many people can give better advice than they can follow; 
for our concern for another proceeds from reason and good-nature, 
iMssion has no share in it, therefore we can often see clearer into 
his affidrs than we can in our own. If we could inure ourselves 
ito.take concern in the evils befallmg others, and seek for allevia- 
tions and comforts with the same heardness as for ourselves, we 
should find them more readily than we could m our own case ; 
because we should not have the pungency of the smart to confuse 
our ideas, and prevent reflection from taking its full and fair scope : 
we might then weigh the value of distant good in a just balance, 
see its desirableness, and acknowledge a present pain eligible 
that works out a greater advantage : we should be more at leisure 
and better qualified to examine what benefits may result firom a 
suflTering, and be able to find a spice of comfort eveo in proba- 
bilities. 

As the mind is more ready to hope well for those to whom we 
wish well, and quicker in remarking the success of persons lo 
whose enjoyments we can sympathize, we might learn a' greater 
facility in augurating for the best, without that anxie^ and dread 
which seizes us upon just possible dangers hanging over ourselves, 
and should discern a much more copious flood of the dhrine bounty 
than the selfish and narrow-minded can ever conceive. For we 
can judge more calmly upon hurts we see than those we feel, and 
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in them can acknowledge, that miico cvik rnuBt full Kornowherr;, it 
in not harder they Hhould full where they do, tiKiii elsewhere. Ity 
practice of thi» iKirt, and the hubit of 8yrn|lULlii/Jn^ with the ^rj<id 
and ill BUCcewteH of otherK, we may h^arri to e.sLirnute for our^elve^ 
from the manner wherein we have he<;ri used to e.stiniale fur them } 
wo may he convinced that what was ri^ht and efjuitahle for them 
wai the same for uh, and what wum i;ii^ihie for thetn wa» wj U) um: 
which would nrcivent our munnurin^ at hein^ ealled u|>on to bear 
our share of the f^eneral burden, would ^ive a lively feidin^ sense 
of remote ^ood in the midst of present uneasiness, enable us to 
boar it patiently, help to sup|K>rl us in dangers, and tc^acli us more 
willingly to undergo the same dicipline and wholesome severities 
we have exacted from otiiers in kindness and sinr.ure regard to 
their benefit. 

l*erha{>s it may be thouf^ht that s'nne enniity, contention, and 
selfishness is necessary in the world, U) find us employment and 
keep our activity alive ; for more than half the business of life lies 
in Kuarding aganist the attuf;ks and eueroaelinj(;nts of one anotlier : 
anil it it obs<;rvuble, that when pecipli j eomc; into a situation of per- 
fect ease and s«;eurity, with nothing ever to vex or ruflie them, 
ttiey quickly rust in idleness. 'J'his may be too true, as mankind 
is constituted, vet does not nuider it n(;edful foi* a man to nouriHh 
ill burnors in his own breast, to make work for himsfdf and neif^h- 
bors ; lor tliere will nc>t want employment of that sort from lite 
unreasonableness of others : be his Charity ever sf> perfect and 
diflusive, he will never, with all his endeavors arid all the force of 
example and sympatliy, brin^ an (MjuitaliUs fliK|K>sitirin to prevail 
so generally, but there will still bn unruly |)ashic>ns and greediness 
enough in the world to keep vigilance awake, and prevent activity 
from stagnating. 

Nor need we (anr the rxinsequences, if it were fKissible to make 
Charity universal : the reason why it does not suflice to fill up 
our time is because in single persons at best it is imperfect, lan- 
guid, unenliglitened, cx^nfined, itjo feeble U) act without aid of s^ime 
otlier motive, and ofu^n degenerates intf) weakness : but were it 
general, it would hacAutui manly, judicious, discirrnin^, halntual, 
and vigorous, engaging of itself, and expc*rt in firjding ways of ex- 
ercising it. For by joining assistance wu might improve one 
another's liglits, far beyond what each of us can do singly, m as 
never to be at a loss how U} proc<;ed : and by mutual example 
and sympathy, we should strerjgtb(;n our propensity to act for the 
best, so as never to want an incitement to do what appeared ben- 
eficial. 
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There is industry enough in quantity among mankind to an- 
swer all the purposes of life, but the greater part is misemployed 
in mischief or thrown away upon triflos; and that earnestness of 
desire which gives vigor to it, is generally derived from custom : 
a single person cannot so easily raise a liking by his own efforts 
as multitudes can draw others after them. Therefore were Cha- 
rity and fellow-feeling to be the prevailing humor in the world, it 
would become fashionable and engaging to ride as many miles upoa 
a public service as after a stinking fox ; to bestow as much paius 
and contrivance upon the good and pleasure of others, as upon 
raising a name, or breeding race-horses, or procuring cnriosltios^ 
or pursuing our own fantastic schemes. This would turn industry 
into its propel^ channel, where it would not overflow to make waste 
and do mischief, nor be lost among the barren sands of whimsy ; 
but run all to the uses of mankind, employed in watering and 
cleansing, to quicken the growth of good works, and clear away 
those obstructions of fear^ impatience, indolence, and indulgence, 
which disable us from pursuing our real advantages. 

Thus whether we consider mankind in general, or societies, or 
particular persons, the virtues mutually aid, support, and nourish 
one another : Charity which is built firmest upon Faith and Pru- 
dence, improves them again in return, opens wider scenes of the 
divine beneficence to enlarge our Hope, encourages Fortitude and 
Temperance, and inspires an equitable temper and impartial jus- 
tice to all ; it eradicates vanity, clears the judgment, perfects dis- 
cretion, and animates industry ; it insures peace of mind with self- 
satisfaction, and makes us find immediate pleasure in contributing 
to the general good wherein our own is contained, thus advancing 
our interests eflectually without holding them perpetually in con-« 
temptation. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

OUR NKIGIIHOR. 

WnoEVRR throws aside his reason, when he takes the Bible in 
band, is like to make very little profit thereby : for the written 
word, I conceive, was not designed to supersede the use of reason, 
but to assist and put it into the rij^^ht truck for arriving at a sound 
judgment u|K)n things of the utniobt im|K>rtance. This is particu- 
larly manifest in that pass:tge, where we are instructed in the duty 
of Charity towiii d« our Neighlior : which being propr>unded as 
one of llie two great conimandfnentb whcroon hang all the law 
tnd the nrorihets, it was asked, iliit who is my neighbor? Had 
the mind oi the person making this question been clear and open, 
it would have suggested to him the proper answer, Kvery fellow- 
creature to whom 1 stand in a capacity of doing a kindness : but 
it seems his judgment had been darkened by some narrow pre- 
judices, whicli to remove was all that was wanted ; therefore the 
right answer was not dictated as from the chair of authority, but a 
case put which might naturally lead him to make it for himself. 
A certain man travelling from Jerusalem to Jericho, fell among 
thieves, who stripped him of all he had, and left hifn naked and 
wounded u[)on the road : a priest, and afterwards a Invite, com- 
ing that way, looked on him and passed by on the other side ; but 
t Samaritan, seeing his distress, alighted, [K)ured oil into his wounds, 
set him on his own beast, and carried him to the inn, where he 
provided that all necessary care should be taken of him. Which 
p( these was neighbor to him that fell among thieves ? He that 
showed mercy to him. 'V\nt\\ go thou and do likewisr^ 

Now if we understand this [)arable literally, aiid confine our- 
selves to the direct and primary import of the words, it will teach 
us that a man beconjes neighbor to another by doing hitn a .ser- 
vice, nor stands in that relation to any to whom he has never been 
helpful ; and the moral of it will b(;, that we ought to relieve the 
distressed for otjr own sakes, in order to befiome entilled to the 
offices of a good neighbor from them : an inference which how 
much it would nidound t^) the honor of the teacln;r or improve- 
ment of the learner, 1 leave U) every man's common sens** to de- 
termine. l^Jt Jesus knew the pers'Mi he had to deal with would 
put no such construction ufKiU his words ; for his natural lights 
would show him that neigh^K)rhor>d must arise from the situation 
wherein men stand with respect to one another, not from their 
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manner of conducting themselves therein ; and is correlative, so 
that no man can be neighbor to another without the other being 
likewise neighbor to him. Therefore the wounded traveller, by 
the circumstance of his distress, was really placed in as near a de- 
gree of neighborhood to the priest and the Levite as the Samari- 
tan, though the latter only approved himself a neighbor by acting 
agreeably to that character, and was therefore proposed as a pat- 
tern for any who desire to fulfil the duties of good neighborhood. 

And the case of a Jew and a Samaritan was chosen to show 
the relation the more comprehensive, for the Samaritans were re- 
garded as schismatics, they had set up mount Gerizim for the 
place where God's name was to be worshipped in opposition to 
Sion, therefore there was as much hatred and detestation between 
them and the Jews, as religious feuds can inspire. I hope we 
can find nothing similar in our own times to illustrate by, but must 
take our idea from history, and may imagine their animosity as 
great as between a Jesuit and a Hugonot, a high Churchman and 
a Presbyterian of the last century. If then a Samaritan, a schis- 
matic, a fanatical dog, an open enemy to God and his true Church, 
nevertheless be neighbor to an orthodox Jew when in want of 
each other's assistance, surely the same relation must subsist be- 
tween every two human creatures upon earth in the like situation. 

2. The term neighbor was the properest to distinguish the ob- 
ject of our good offices, because it arises from situation, not from 
personal character : a brother must always continue such wher- 
ever he goes, nor is it possible for any one who was not bom of 
the same parents, to become a brother afterwards ; but there is a 
possibility that any person, however remote, may come to live at 
the next door. Therefore our Charity must be universal, our, 
disposition and good-will extend alike to all, because else there 
might be some who could never come into a situation entitfing: 
them to receive the eflfects of it, and we might possibly have a 
neighbor to whom we should owe no duties of good neighborhood : 
but our immediate attention and exercises of Charity must stand 
confined by our opportunities, for where we can do no service, 
there and there only we owe none, yet we may still retain a good 
will though without power of rendering it effectual. 

And here it will not be foreign to my principal design, that of 
harmonizing Reason and Revelation, to observe how well this, 
doctrine tallies with that deduced by the light of nature in the twa 
former Volumes, and explained in the first Chapter of this, where 
it appears that we are citizens of the universe, interested in all 
the good and evil befalling therein ; therefore our good wishes are 
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primarily due to the whole, and our first aiin rnight to be placed 
upon nuvunein^ the general stock of happiness. But we are too 
inconsiderable ere»tun;s to do anything (or general service : our 
powers are small, our activity confined by time and place within 
a very narrow compass, which ohlif^es us to contract our aim to 
points that we can reach. For since the good of the whole is 
made up of the aggregate of gorjd among individuals, we shall 
contribute towards the one by every little addition we can make 
to the other : from whence it follows, that every perceptive crea- 
ture, as being follow-citi//en of the same Universe, that falls witli- 
in the sphere of our g<x)d offices, or in Scripture language be- 
comes our neighbor, is the proper object of our endeavors. 

But small as our powers are, (hey may affect more than one 
person, nor is neighborhood so confined as to include none but him. 
tiiat lives at the next door : since then we may have several neigh- 
bors at the same time, we must not be so intent u|)on our duties 
to one, as to overlook all the rest. If my neighlK)r desires me to 
join with him in a concert of French horns, were I able I should 
be willing to oblige him ; but if I knew the noise would disturb 
the whole street, it were more peighhorly upon the whole to re- 
fuse him : or if he would project a building over my ground, that 
must prove an annoyance to others, I shall be a bad neighbor if I 
do not oppose him. 

Neither does our duty to our neighbor exclude all regard to 
our own interest, but [)uts both upon an erpial footing ; for we arc 
members of that neighborhood whose interests we are to cultivate, 
parts of that Whole whose advantages we are to pursue : we are 
commanded to love our neighbor as ourselves, not better than 
ourselves, nor solely, no as to reserve none for our own use. 
Hence, as observed in (he Chapter above cited, the general rule 
parts intr> two main branches, I^rudence and Uenevolence, call- 
ed in sacred style the wisdom of the serpent and innocence of the 
dove : tiie former [)rornp(s to hinder another from encroaching 
upon our share of happiness, the other withholds us from making 
encroachments upon his, for an encroachment on either side di- 
minishes the common stock alike. Therr'fore in our dealings with 
another, we are to regard his good indiflerently wiiii our own, 
and take llie course that will yield most of it to eidje.r ; and in 
our transactions afl^;cting several, we are to jiursue (hose mea-* 
sures from whence the greater profit will redound upon the bal- 
ance among the whole^ 

3. This it is which justifies all allowable contentions, opposi- 
tions, punishments, and severities, and recommends all laudable 
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self'-deDials : for though these things are unneighborly or unnatur- 
al, if we consider only their present effect upon the party suffer- 
ing by them, yet we must remember that the^ public and other per- 
sons, besides those with whom we have immediate intercourse, 
are our neighbors whenever their interests will be affected by what 
we do ; and we ourselves each of us make one of the neighbor- 
hood, which ^ will be advantaged by a trouble or inconvenience 
brought upon any part of it for the greater benefit of the whole, 
or of any other part. Yet still the neighborhood is not dissolved 
between us and any whom we find just cause to aiBict, but is over- 
powered by the stronger obligation of doing a greater good to some 
other parts of the neighborhood; the force of it subsists entire 
notwithstanding the contrary attraction, as the force of gravitation 
continues to act upon a plummet though you pull upwards with a 
string, and will draw it down again the moment you let go your 
band : so that competitors, enemies, and persecutors do not cease 
to be our neighbors, but remain entitled to the benefit of that re- 
lation at intervals whenever our duty to others who stand in as 
near relation, will permit. 

Nor is it necessary in every case of contention and severity, to 
have an inimediate discernment of the benefits resulting there- 
from : for it may be justified by rules prevailing among mankind, 
which carry a presumption of having been founded upon a neces- 
sity or expedience we may not be able to discern. : but then to 
give them that presumption, they must be rules of judgment and 
sobriety, not of passion or arbitrary custotn, and taken i^pon au- 
thority of the discreet and intelligent, not of the giddy and the 
impetuous. 

But if a neighborhood be so large as that there can be little 
intercourse among them all, it is convenient for the benefit of all 
to distribute into little clans, among whom there may be a closer 
attachment, and more continual commerce of good qflSces : in 
forming of which under societies, they will have respect to char- 
acters, qualifications, old acquaintance, convenience of situation, 
and other circumstances, rendering them more apt to join togeth- 
er for mutual emolument or pleasure- And if it be proper for 
some one or more of them to take order in matters of general 
concern, each will give him all the assistance and deference re- 
quisite for the better performance of his charge. 

For we ought never to forget that we are sensilivo-rational ani- 
mals, governed partly by appetite, habit, custom, appearance, and 
all the family of imagination, and but partly by reason : nor caa 
the latter faculty work her purposes half so effectually as when 
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aided by the other. Were each man to attach himself to the ser- 
vices of a stranger, one of different manners and character, whom 
he had no other inducement to oblige than being a fellow-creature, 
he could not proceed with the same vigor and heartiness as when 
prompted by natural affection, inclination, mutual convenience, or 
general custom, and approbation. ' 

Nor could he join so industriously under those who have the 
care of public services, upon the single view of their beine public 
services, without a due respect for authority and sense oi obliga- 
tion to stimulate him. So that there would be fewer benefits 
done and received among mankind, and good neighborhood must 
suffer, if we were to depend upon reason alone and not press the 
inferior powers of our nature into her service : but the inferior 
powers will not always come upon call, therefore we must em- 
ploy them when they are to be had, and put reason upon such 
work wherein she may have the benefit of their services. 

Thus the duties of particular relations, connections, and stations, 
grow out of a due regard to good neighborhood, because it will 
be best promoted by paying a just attention to them. Hence it 
follows that, whenever things are so circumstanced as that the 
prosecution of those duties would manifestly carry us contrary to 
the general good, they are superseded, and we must hate father 
and mother, wife and children, in comparison of that universal 
body whereof we are members ; but whenever this case does not 
happen, as it very rarely does happen, every one is our nearest 
neighbor, in proportion as we stand best qualified and situated, as 
well with respect to our inward disposition and powers, as to com- 
mon opinions and usages, to serve him most effectually and hear- 
tily : and when equal benefits come into competition, the nearer 
neighbor always deserves preference before the more remote. 

4. Therefore it is an unjust cavil that has been raised against 
the Gospel by some who pretend that it does not inculcate all the 
moral duties, because it has omitted to give any precepts upon 
Friendship. For we have just now seen that love to the neigh- 
borhood will incline us to encourage those affections which may 
give a spring to our endeavors in acts of kindness, and the more 
ties wherewith we arc obligated to any, the nearer he stands in 
proximity U> us : so that it is impossible for any man, who is truly 
charitable or a good neighbor, in the Scripture sense of the terms,, 
even to prove a treacherous, an uncertain, or a bad friend, be- 
cause all social duties arc implied and virtually contained in that 
general precept called the second great commandment. But 
so it xnay be said likewise that he, who fulfils this commandment, 
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cannot possibly be a bad husband, or a bad father, or son, or mas^ 
ter, or servant, or subject ; nevertheless, it was found necessary 
to give particular injunctions for all those stations : was it not 
then an oversight that the duties of friendship were omitted ? 

To this may be answered, that other connections are general, 
taking place among the vulgar, the ignorant, the selfish, the per* 
verse, and persons of all denominations and characters : they are 
cast upon us by nature, or entered into for necessity or convenience, 
and men would be tempted continually to violate them if not re^ 
strained by rules and injunctions. But true friendship subsists 
only among a few persons of gijod character and refined senti- 
ments, which will direct them sufficiently how to perform the 
functions of it : it is a tie of choice, not of nature or situation, and 
the exercises of it flow spontaneously from the relish found in 
them : so there is no occasion to drive him that will lead, for pre- 
cept and obligation are wholly superfluous in matters whereto the 
heart is prompted by inclination ; they could have none other ef-* 
feet than to make a task and burden of that which was a pleasure 
before. It is true, a friend ought to stand ranked among the nearest 
of our neighbors ; but this consideration serves only to justify our 
particular attachment to him, and our giving scope to the impulses 
of friendship to take their natural efifect upon our actions. 

But it will be asked, have there not been fickle, unfaithful friends ?* 
are they not blemishes in society, deserving a caution and direc- 
tion to prevent others from following their example ? I grant there 
are frequent misbehaviors in those common connections and inti- 
macies which the worldjdignifies with the name of friendship : and 
so are there frequent infidelities, dissimulations, and inconstancies,, 
amongst lovers ; yet I never heard it objected against the Gospel, 
that there are no rules of duty laid down for our conduct in court- 
ship. For afl^ection and passion require rules of restraint, more 
than those for keeping up their fervor without abatement : had par- 
ticular injunctions been given for this purpose, they could not have 
been so clearly framed, as not to be perpetually misunderstood^ 
and do more hurt in the world than benefit. 

What multitudes of novels are spread abroad, all aiming to in- 
culcate the indispensable duty of constancy ? and what effect have 
they had upon the minds of the boys and girls who study them ? 
Constancy is certainly a virtue and a praise ; but what is constan- 
cy in their apprehension ? nothing but an inflexible obstinacy of 
attachment to whatever happens to hit their fancy, against all rea- 
son, and prudence, and advice. How much more impenetrably 
would they be armed agamst remonsdrances by die sanction ot 
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Religion, had it been written, And thou shah be constant in love, 
for this is the third great roinrnandmeiit like unto the two former. 
But the (jospol has strongly inculcated the duties of honesty, sin- 
cerity, and fidelity in our dealings, oreijuitableness in our thoughts, 
and word», and actions, or practising tlie golden rule to do as we 
would be done by, to weigh the pleasures, the rights, and advan- 
tages, the disnp|K)intinents, vexations, and damage of others in the 
same balance wherein we would weigh our own : and our own 
reason and common sense, if we consult tiiem, will instruct us how 
to apply those general rules to particular cases in love or friend- 
ship, without overlooking our other duties to the world, to our 
parents, to our children yet unborn, to our other neighbors, and 
to ourselves. 

If friendship liatl been made a duty, the world might still have re- 
mained liable to gross mistakes concerning the thing which is th# 
object of that duty : for where shall we fmd an exact and steady 
deflnition of friendship ^ the learned have been greatly divided 
upon this head, some having laid down rules for our conduct there- 
in which oifiers have condemned. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
for indeed there are very various sorts and degrees of friendship, 
so that the same rules cannot be applicable to all, but what are 
proper cautions in one, woidd, be justly blameable in another : 
particularly that ascribed to bias, which directs us to behave with a 
friend, as if we knew he woidd one day becouie an enemy. 

Were there any determinate; fix(;d idea of friendship, we might, 
expect to fmd it in (/icero's treatisi! upon that subject, entitled 
Luilius: but how vague, how desultory, how fluctuating are his 
notions ! First Iks tells you, upon the authority of the Philoso- 
phers, that friendship can sui)sist only among the good, but none 
IS good except the perfect Wise-man, an ideal character, which 
never really existed upon earth. This he thinks too strict and 
rigid, therefore by good or wise would iiave such understood 
whose lives have been exemplary for fidelity, integrity, cnuity, 
and generosity, exempt from all tincture of greediness, inordinate 
desire, or int(;mperance of passion, uniform and steady in their 
conduct, like F^abricius, Curius, and Caruncanius: and explains 
friendship to be nothing else than a perfect harmony of sentiment, 
as well with rcHpcr.t to religious matters as those relating to human 
life. It is easy to see into what narrow compass this description 
both of the subj(!cts and essence of friendship, must contract it : 
and accordingly he takes notice that in liistory one can scarce pick 
out three or ibur pair of true friends, to which he hopes in future 
times Scipio and I^oelius will bo added for another. Nor can it 
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escape our observation, of how little use it would be to mankind to 
enjoin a virtue which can take place in so few instances, and which 
persons of the character above described will run bto of their own 
accK>rd, without direction or exhortation* 

Nevertheless, in other places of the same treatise he changes 
liis note representing friendship as a common and easy thing : so 
common as to be found everywhere, and so easy as to be under- 
stood and admired by everybody. For, says he, friendship is the 
only thing in human life whose value all join with one voice in ac^ 
knowledging : virtue has been run down by many as mere arro- 
gance and ostentation ; many despise riches, as believing content- 
ment better bad with a little ; honors which set the desires of some 
in a flame, are by many accounted nothing but bubble and emp- 
tiness ; in like manner, whatever other things have their respec- 
tive admirers, appear wholly worthless in the eyes of multitudes. 
But upon friendship all men unite in the same opinion : those who 
apply their thoughts to public affairs, those who delight in the 
secrets of nature and treasures of learning, those who attend only 
to the management of their private concerns, even those who 
make pleasure their sole study ; all agree that there is no living 
without friendship, if one wishes to have any enjoyment of life. 
For friendship somehow finds means to insinuate itself into the 
characters of all men, nor will suffer any scheme of life to be 
carried on without it. Nay, if there be any of so morose and 
savage a temper as to resemble Timon of Adiens, the man-hater, 
yet such a one could not bear to be without a friend, in whose 
bosom be might disburden his spleen. 

After this changeable description given by the most accurate 
and eloquent hand, we may guess what idea the generality must 
entertain of friendship : and indeed if we obser\'e the common 
discourses of mankind, w6 shall find a friend lo be one we fre- 
quendy visit, who is our boon companion, or joins with us in our 
pleasures and diversions, or encourages us in our business, or 
unites in the same scheme, or votes the same way at an election, 
or is our patron or dependent, who we hope will help us in rising 
to preferment or increasing our interest. Such attachments are 
apt to grow but too violent of themselves, making men partial, 
passionate, unjust to others who are not their friends, and regard- 
less of the common weal, or of what mischief they do in their 
zeal for those thoy favor, and need curbing rather than encoura- 
liin^ Ijy the sanction of a lawgiver. Loelius 'himself acknow- 
ledges the evils of them, and prodcjccs a flagrant instance which 
happened within his own knowledge ; for in a court of judicature, 
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where he sat upon the bench, one Blosius was examined as hav- 
ing been an accomplice with Tiberius Gracchus in some seditious 
practices : the man pleaded in justification, that he had so great 
a veneration for ( jracchus, he thought himself bound to do any- 
thing he desired. What ! sajs the judge, if he had bid you fire 
the Capitol, would you have done it ? Yes, replied he, I should 
have believed it my duty. 

Thus wc sec to what lengths of frenzy the duty of fidelity to a 
iiriend, preached up incessantly among the Romans, could carry 
a man : but what if Blosius had been a zealous Christian, and had 
found it recorded that Jesus, upon one asking him, What shall I 
do to be saved, had answered, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself; thou shalt be con- 
stant in love, and true to thy friend ; for these are the four great 
commandments whereon hang all the law and the prophets. This 
would have brought religious zeal to join in with partiality to his 
friend, and prepared him to suffer martyrdom in the cause of par- 
ty and faction. 

But ought we not then to be true to our friend ? assuredly : 
common honor and common sense, if we have any, will prompt 
us to a fidelity, an obligingness, a warmth in his interests, accord- 
iog to the nature and degree of the friendship ; but the written 
word was not given to instruct us in matters that reason can so 
easily discern by her own lights. Therefore we have cause to 
be thankful that our teacher has been silent upon this article, be- 
cause his autliority was not wanted for such as would be disposed 
to obev it, and would have been perverted to mischievous pur- 
poses by the violent and unwary. 



END OF VOL. III. 
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